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PREFACE 


This book is a seiju^l to the author^s Ti* C™/ which 

fccoimted in gcnctal terms the histoty of the Desert from 
prehistoric times to the present. which is 

the outcome of further travds aud research^ is an attempt to 
give a more detailed picture of certain aspects of African life 
which were not fully discussed or developed in the previous 
book. 

The single traveUcr without the resources of a wdl-Ofgani^ 
e^tpedidon cannot do more than cover a very limited area;^ give 
his personal impressions of whai he actually sees^ and advance 
theories based on hi^ limited experience. He can, howevtc^ take 
some comfort from the fact that the bulk of the litimture of 
Africa is of this kind, for undl quite recently the continent had 
only been explored by individual travellers and revved to the 
West through their narratives. Nowadays* exploration of even 
the most inaoccssiblc regions of the earth arc organised on a 
very different scale from the small cara vans of the early explor¬ 
ers, and one must admit that the day of the ^African OTVcUcrs , 
as ^Heinrich Barth and that whole company of nincteenih- 
century pioneers modestly described themselves* is* to all ioteots 
and purposes, over. 

However, there is no regulation that prevents the pnvate 
individual from foUowmg in the footsteps of Homcmann, 
Laing, Caillii, Barth, and Richardson, and it is sotnetitoea 
advantageous to “travel light’, as they did* The Dawad^ for 
i In s tan ce, cannot be reached by expeditions in wheeled vehicles, 
hence no thorough “soentiffe* study of thc$e isolated survtvofs 
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of some ancient civilisation has yet been made. In the meanti me, 
until they have their skulls measured and snippets of their skin 
sent back to the laboratories of the universities, they must be 
reported upon in much the same manner as they were described 
by Walter Oudney, the first European traveller to see them 
some ijo years ago. 

I was able to visit the Dawada and to give the account of 
them which will be found in the following pages thanks to the 
kind help of His Excellency Haj el Faki ben Kedaze, the Tuar eg 
Governor of Ubari, Concurrently, Dr. S. Ayoub, Controller 
of Antiquities for the Fezzan, and the Mudir of el Grcifa, Abdel 
Rassig, generously organised for me the small camel caravan 
which enabled me to go into the Ramla. I now take this 
opportunity of formally thanking aU three officialsp together 
with the headmen of the Dawada villages where I stayed 
during my journey. 

My visit to the Acacus Mountains in south-west Libya was 
made possible by the co-operation of the Royal Air Force 
whose Desert Rescue group, formerly based at Idris, Tripoli, 
invited me to accompany them on an exercise to this still- 
unexplored region of the Sahara. As a member of the Desert 
Rescue’s team, X was able to study and photograph prehistoric 
rock drawings vrhich have not, as far as I know, ever been 
reported upon in an English publication^ At the same time, I 
hasten to add that the Acacus has been the scene of some ten 
years* dedicated study by my friend Dr. Fabrizio ^£ori, whose 
TaJrarf Abacus (sc^ BihUogT^phiad Notes, Book Two, Chapters 
Four-Six) gives a detailed and authoritative account of these 
rnagnificent art galleries. 

I owe special thanks to the Commander and officers of R, A.F. 
Idris for their generous help and hospitality; and to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Walter Hingston, editor of The 

for his advice and encouragement. Acknowledgements are also 
made to Colonel Hingston for permission to use some material 
first published in Th Mag^me following my visit 

to the Acanis. 

Articles and photographs collected during my journeys in 
Africa were commission^ by the Ttk^aph (London) 
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and Horizon magazme (New Yort)^ and I wish to thank the 
proprietors and editors of these periodicals for pemiissioii to 
reproduce extracts and lUustiatioiis from materiai submitted 
to them. 

I also record my thanks to the stafif of the Reading Room of 
the British Museum and other libraries that I have used- to the 
directors of museums in Europe and A&ica^ to the heads of 
various Departtnents of Tourism and Antiquities^ and to the 
authors and publishers of those books and j ournals which I have 
referred to in detail in the Bibliographical Notes appended to 
this volume. 

The Index was made by my daughter^ jolia^ to vrhom my 
thanks* 

A word (as is usual with books about Africa) is needed 
regarding the orthography of place names, since considerable 
confusion results from the variety of spellings, due to the 
Ambic, French, German or English versions of one and the 
same place. An additional compliotion is caused by changes in 
even the English spelling of a town from one period to another. 
Timbuktu (Timbuaoo, Tomboktu, et cetera) and SakS (Salec, 
Sail, Sally) are obvious examples; and w hen it conics to the 
oasis of Ouargb in Algeria, once an important religious centre 
of the Berbers, the writer is confronted with the following 
choice of spellings; Wargla, Guergucla, Wurglah, Wargakh, 
Wurgelah, Guargali, Huergucla^ Ouergelah, and several 
others. However^ as far as possible, place names in this book 
have been given their current English forms as found in English 
atlases and dictionaries. Even so, the rcader*s indulgence has 
to be asked if the spelltng be prefers has not been used. 

Unless otherwise credited, ail the illustrations are from 
photographs taken by the author. 



INTRODUCTION 


Terra Inco^ita 

We ktiOw nothing of the personal life of the gteat astronomer 
Gaudius Ptolemaens except that he lived in AJesandria in 
Egypt. But it has been observed that an astronoirier always 
leaves his date m his works^ hence we can be dmost certain 
that Claudius Ptolemacus, better known as Ptolemy, was 
making celestial observations in a.d. His astronomical 
treatise, Tie Sjff/ax ^ Asir&mmj, was therefore published soon 
afterwards^ and his w^hidi is partly based on these 

observationSj in about a.d, 150-^. The science of cartography 
may be said to date from this time^ for Ptolemy*s work con¬ 
tains the tables of latitude and longitude on which world 
atlases were based for the next thousand years and on which 
geographers continued to rely for thek maps of Afidca until 
modern times. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century we sdll did not 
know w'herc the Nile had its source or in what direction the 
Niger River flowed, since Ptolemy was thought to be un¬ 
reliable on both cjucsnons. His statement that *the snows of 
the Mountain of the Moon are received by the lakes of the 
Niie^ was not credited, on the grounds that no mountains 
located so near the etjuator (Ptolemy places them at Lat t ^"50') 
could be snow-capp^. The discovery of Mount Kilimanjaro 
(Lat. 3^ in 184S suggested that the Alexandrian astronomer 
was almost correct* As regards the river he calls 'Nigir^, 
geographers have never been able to agree whether he if 
describing the great stram south of the Sahara Desert or 
some lesser North African river. In any case, it seemed incon« 
ceivablc that a lone geographer working in a provindal 
Roman city 1*700 years before could map a region of the 
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earth's surface that no European estploscc had managed to 
reach. 

As a result of the last ijo years of inreasiTC c^rploration, 
however, the cartography of Africa is almost complete and 
Ptolemy's atlas has been superseded by aeronautical charts of 
I; 1,000,000. E^’cn so, these largC'Scale maps, made with all 
the skills and instrumcats available to modern science, still 
show vast areas marked with the notations ‘Relief data m- 
complete’, or 'Mountain ranges reported*, just as Ptolemy’s 
maps mark regions south of iatitude lo® terra into^ita. All 
such notations are an admission that the atlases, whether 
second<entury Greek or twcndcth-cenmry American, do not 
really tell us what these regions of the earth’s surface actually 
look like. 

As with the geography of Africa, so with its history, though 
cveo more so, since it is easier to draw a map than to recon¬ 
struct the past* True, a long succession of explorers, in addition 
to charting mountains, deserts, rivets, and inhabited places, 
have also reported on what they saw of human activities. But 
few Europeans have ever been able to see Africa through 
African eyes, and there are obvious reasons for their failure to 
do so, even in the case of those like Isabelle Eberhardt, who 
tried, with what amounted almost to desperation, to identify 
herself with the natives; or of Father de Foucauld, who lived 
and died in the Hoggar Mountains in the middle of the 
Sahara.^ 

Yet most of what we know of the Africa that lies hidden 
behind the facade of Western colomalism is stil] based on the 
writings of the early explorers, scholars, and mystics, though 
their reports, too, leave whole areas which must still be 
regarded as /mw mcogtita'. that is, worlds which have not yet 
been folly discovered or are actually on the verge of being 
lost altogether. Because of the speed and mcvitabillty of 
modernisation, this 'secret’ Africa seldom reveals itself to 
Western visitors passing by jet plane from one capital to 


I. For an iccount of Itabclle Wiihelmine Made Ebexlurdt. see Mtt 

«plufm of the Sahara Desert, Jjuim 
WcU&ndp Thi Grioi 19^4. chapctia 7-1 j, 
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another, and it is liable to disappear altogether before it can 
be recorded^ The traveller today who hopes, therefore, to 
catch a glimpse of what the first estplorers saw oitist follow as 
best he can in thdf footsteps^ which will take him far from the 
international airports into those regions marked ^Relief data 
unknown* on the maps. 

The purpose of this book, then, is to examine certain aspects 
of the African world which arc largely disregarded in the 
official fact-finding and statistical surveys, or ignored alto* 
gether in contemporarj' newspaper reports. Five topics have 
been chosen as suggestive of the totality of Afidcan edmre and, 
It is hoped, as contributory to an understanding of its history. 


The first subject is intended to illustrate the actual physical 
remoteness of a gtsit part of Afriot frorn the Western world, 
not only in space, but in time and spirit. It describes a people 
who have been isolated so long that they have become a *Iost 
world* in themselves, surviving into the twentieth century, 
but surely not capable of suj^ iving much Jonger. The people 
chosen are not, hoivcver, primitives or 'iiviiig fossils', like 
the Bushmen of the Kalahari Desert, the pygmies of Central 
Africa, or the Aborigines of Australia. The Dawada of the 
Libyan Fezzan are, on the one hand, civilised and, on the 
other, shut off from practically all contact with civUisacioA. 
If they are the last survivors of the aboriginal North African 
Negro they are a link beween prehistory and recorded times, 
antd this is what makes them additionally rignificant to the 
Africanist. By the same token, they illustrate the complicated 
problem of social evolution which confronts Africa, for are 
they to be left to eke out their wretched existence in their 
cnormons prison of sand? Or can and should they be in¬ 
corporated into the sodety of present-day Libya? 

The second topic of *unknown" Africa deals with the earliest 
depictions of human life as they arc found in the vast *art 
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galleries’ scatteted all over the condnent. Many of these 
plt^oriaJ records have still not been explored, perhaps not 
CTcn found. They extend over a period of 10,000 years and 
illustrate the manners and customs of successive epochs. 
Yet despite these proofs that Africans evolved at first along 
almost identical lines with the white race, we are inclined to 
think of r\£rican art as primitive, not to say barbaric, since 
we know it only in the form of masks, statuettes, weapons, 
and sundry grotesque artifacts which strike us as indicative of 
the cultural inferiority of those who made them. An acquain¬ 
tance with the rock paintings and engravings found all over 
Afria must modify our assessment of the African’s aesthetic 
and intellectual capabilities, just as our discovery of European 
cave art changed our ideas of our own ancestors. Thus we no 
longer think of those ancient hunters as ape-like creatures 
incapable of intellectual and spiritual rednement. So, too, the 
rocks of the Tassili-n-Ajjer, of the Acacus, of the Tibesii, 
and, in fact, the entire African cootinent should alter our 
conventional picture of the aboriginal African as a woolly- 
headed savage. The rock 'galleries’ tell a very diflerent story 
and suggest by implication that the continent which produced 
these artists is capable, given the time and opportunity, of 
rivalling and perhaps surpassing the achievements of the 
West 

Tlic third subject examines 00c of those mysterious empires 
which is ‘load to the extent that its existence has even been 
denied altogether. Yet the Empire of the Garamantes not only 
douiished for a thousand years, but reminds us that Africans 
were living in cities at a time when northern Europeans were 
inhabiting wattle huts. The Garamantes appeared far more 
dvilised to the Romans who conquered them than the Britons 
or Germans, and a Roman historian describes their capital as 
Very wcll-known’A The Garamantes, moreover, appear on the 
scene at o^ of the most interesting phases of African history, 
only to disappear as mysteriously as they came. The world 
th<^ left behind has yet to be fully explored, though its 
cities, watch-towers, chariot routes, and immense hydraulic 

1. 'Ctffwmr, appidum tianiiimia,' Pliay, i^aturai Hitittj V, J. 
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works remain as evidence of their role in the makinv of 
Africa, 

The traveller who stands in the ruins of a fifth-century 
Christian basilica in the Sahara Desert, or of a sixteenth- 
century Portuguese rathedral in the Congo, or, for that 
matter, of a modem church in some North African dty, must 
soon become aware that he is glimpsing the vesdges of still 
another lost ’world—that of early Christianity in Africa. 
Between the first and last of these Christian temples lie 
eighteen centuries of effort to incorporate the vast land mass 
into Christendom. The relative lack of success, despite the 
enormous cost in lives and treasure, tells us a great deal about 
the minds and hearts of Africans. Certainly all efforts to 
establish Christianity in Africa north of the etjuator—including 
the first and greatest attempt during the Roman period—have 
failed: Islam has been the victor in the long struggle for the 
African's religious allegiance. Moreover, as an inevitable con¬ 
sequence of a bloody and merciless war, fought for over a 
thousand years, often on the fidd of battle its^, Islam and 
Christendom have been implacable enemies. The hundreds of 
Christian missionaries and travellers who died in Africa 
during the conquest, exploration, and prosdydsauon of that 
continent testify to that enmity* Nowadays the individual 
traveller, done in even fanatically Moslem territory, is in no 
danger, as Mungo Park was, of being murdered as a ^Christian 
dog\ for the simple reason that Moslecos are convinced of the 
superiority of thdr faith and consider they have evidence to 
prove it* The material evidence is seen in the shape of thousands 
of Christian churches that lie scattered in ruins all over the 
land, frequented now only by shepherds and known only to 
the archaeologists. We ask onmlves why a religion, once so 
firmly rooted in the soil of Africa, now survives as a fairly 
recent European importation* 

The fifth subject of this study is slavery, since that institution 
is endemic to Africa. Despite the fact that the enslavement of 
men was, until recentlyj, world-wide and^ in fact, one of the 
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main pillars of society among all races, creeds, and nation-- 
aiitie$, the identiiicatjoa of the Insdmtiofi with Africa is 
iinderscandablc in view of the enormity of the trafllic involved* 
It is conservatively estLmated that 100,000,000 Negroes were 
shipped out as slaves between 1441 when the trade began and 
1888 when it officially ended* 

It is for these reasons that we tend to think of slavery in 
terms of long processions of Africans yoked together as they 
marched through jungles or across deserts to be delivered to 
thdr overseas markets. It is such a familiar theme, and one 
that redounds so patendy to the shame of the white man, that 
we tend to forget that men have always enslaved each other, 
and condnue to do so* Moreover, during the four hundred 
years of the African slave trade as operated by Europeans, 
hundreds of thousands of Christians were enslaved by 
Africans, a chapter of history that seems to have been erased 
from men's memcriea by the horrors of the greater evil. It 
represents, however, another aspect of the Africa that has, in a 
sense, been lost, even though it was an important factor in 
shaping the history of the continent. Slavery—the traffic going 
in both directions—resulted in wars of conejuest; and conquest 
resulted in wars of Liberation. Hence, even if the age-^old 
insdtudon is now hidden under the facade of the new nation¬ 
alism, the causes and effects remain* The observer will no 
longer see, of course, those long lines of men, women, and 
children being marched to the slave ports under the whips of 
their master. Neither, for that matter, wtU he see the under¬ 
ground dungeons, called basics, where Christian slaves like 
Cervantes were imprisoned. 

The conclusion is that all these events, together with the 
times and places which gave rise to them, ate factors in the 
making of modern Africa, even though the five subjeas 
chosen to be discussed in the following pages belong to a 
past which has either receded almost beyond our ken or is 
about to be submerged in the onrush of contemporary develop¬ 
ments. There is stiU time, how-ever, to catch a last glimpse of 
the continent of Herodotus, Pliny, Ptolemy, and the first 
European explorers. The description ‘Lost Worlds', therefore. 


is comfMrablc in this historical context with the geographers* 
expression f^rra and if this survey is successful in 

filling in some of the lacunae^ in time as weU as in space, its 
purpose will have been achieved. 

One other word needs to be added. The theories and 
suggestions put forward in this study of five phases of African 
culture arc, in many instances, wholly subjective. While they 
arc based on several yeans* travel and research, they are not 
presented as the findings of a specialist; to the contrary, they 
are merely offered as guide-posts to those tcglons of Afiica 
which still remain to be explored and mapped out by pro¬ 
fessional geographers^ historians, and archaeologists. It is the 
hope of the author that this book will at least give a glimpse of 
what we are lookijig for. 
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'Tie Forgotten of God' 
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I Into the Sand Sea 


During one of my sojqutds in the Libyan Ftszm I had 
frct^ucntly heard of a tribe called the Dawada, or* to give the 
name irs literal Arab translation, the 'Worm Eaters** According 
to the people of the oases^ the Dawada liTed beyond the 
enormous dunes which stretched for fifty miles along the 
north side of the Wadi cl Ajal. 

This Wadi cl Ajal is a long valley running roughly south¬ 
west from Sebha^ ^e capital of the Fcazan, to Ghat^ one of the 
most important oases on the tram-Saharao caravan route from 
the Niger River to the Mediterranean coast* The valley itself is 
the richest historical and archaeological zont in the Sahara^ for 
its c:ttraordinary variety of monuments reveal lo^ooo years of 
history* One chapter of that history which has not been ftiUy 
told or cjtplained concerned these Dawada, who had been 
isolated from the outside world for an undetermined number 
of centuries. They, apparently, had never been able to get out 
of their formidable sand sea. My problem was how to get in* 
One realised what was involved standing on top of the first 
dune that marked the southern limit of their country. From 
this observation post, the scene is at once the most beautiful 
and awesome that the imagination can conceive. It is a land¬ 
scape indescribably dcsolatep composed of sand-hills which rise 
ever higher in razor-sharp ridges until they appear to reach the 
height of distant mountains. Not a blade of grass or any living 
thing is to be seen in this enormous desolation, and unless one 
knew otherwise, one would be forced to conclude that there 
was no possibility of human life beyond the towering hills of sand. 
Somewhere inside this desert lived the Dawada, a small 
pocket of people who must have been driven into this wilder- 
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ness by invaderSp possibly dunng die pre-Roman period. Here 
they were at least safe, and here they had been able to surriTe, 
thanks to thdt lakes and ponds^ some of whidi contained the 
famous ^worms' which were reported to form thdt principal 
food. 

But while these remnants of the aboriginal population were 
safe from invaders inside their desert, they were by the same 
token condemned to an existence of extreme poverty, for only 
the means of basic sun.dyal are available to them: that is^ 
water and barely enough food to sustain life. And just as the 
mountains of sand (so steep that even camels cannot cross 
them except through the ‘valleys*) protected the Dawada 
from their enemies, so the same barriers made escape from their 
prison almost impossible. They were, and are, condemned to 
live and die in their mlniacure oases in the middle of nowhere. 

I learnt from my friends in the Wadi el Ajal that nobody 
ever went into this region except the Tuareg who visited the 
three Dawada vilbgcs once a year to barter a few necessities 
(Lc. dgarettes, flour, and olive oil) for the natron and the 
Vorms* the Dawada harvested in their lakes. The natron is a 
deposit of carbonate of soda found in many of the lakes of 
Africa where evaporation leaves the mineral salts baked into 
stabs on the foreshore. Natron was once extensively used in 
industry for tanning leather as well as in the baking of un¬ 
leavened bread. The * worms*, on the other hand, were said to 
be priacd by the Fezzanese as an aphrodisiac. Both products, 
therefore, were exportable commodiries, hence the annual 
visit of the Tuareg caravans. 

I learnt also that the Dawada were a people of the direst 
poverty, owning nothing but their or thatched huts, a 

pot or two for cooking, a few little vegetable gardens, several 
hundred date palms, some donkeys, and the rags in which 
they clothed themselves. They were, moreover, not only poor, 
but were despised by the Fezzanese of the contiguous oases. 
It was not for nothing chat they regarded themselves as "the 
forgotten of God** 

For these and other reasons the local governor from whom 
I had to obtain permission to visit the Dawada was not happy 
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about my going, and he pointed out that I wa^ about to cross 
the sand sea in the month of March^ which was the time of 
winds. But 1 suspected that his principal misgivings were that 
a visitor from the outside world could not possibly under¬ 
stand the reasons for the 'Worm Eaters'" isolation. He was 
very much await:, too, that these people were wretched in 
both their lives and their appearance^ and he did not want me 
to go away with the impression that they were representative 
of the new LJib>^ However, I was able to assure the governor 
that my interest was hLstoiical and that I did not mind risking 
the sand storms^ On learning that my guide was Abdul Rassig, 
the jTiodir of the oasis of El Greifa, His Escelicncy (for so he is 
addressed) agreed to let me go. 

I had first met Abdul Rassig in the village school The 
school in a Femnese oasis is the centre of all civic and social 
activities, as it is the only budding large enough to accommo¬ 
date the score or so of men who turn up whatever the nature 
of the business to be transacted. The teaching staff usually 
comprises schoolmasters who sign on for three years^ duty 
in these remote outposts, during which time dieir only contact 
with the outside world is a transistor radio. The schools 
themselves are one-storeyed whitewashed buddings, divided 
into a couple of classrooms and sleeping quarters for the 
teachers. As neither the wdves of the schoolteachers, nor the 
mothers of the chddren, nor any other women are adowed 
inside the schoolhouse, dornestic arrangements are about 
what one would expect to find in a frontier fort. The prin¬ 
cipal social activity is a protracted tea-and-talk ceremony 
in the evening, and it was during this ritual that my visit 
to the Dawada was discussed by the chief citizens of the 
oasis, 

I was conscious as we sat on the floor round the tea-tiay 
that the man who was to be my guide was observing me 
dosely. So, I imagined, did the caravan masters examine the 
first nineteenth-century Afifican travedefs whom they had 
agreed to conduct across the Sahara, no doubt wondering 
whether such a visitor from another world could withstand 
the ordeal of long desert marches. The risk in those days, of 
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course:, ’was much greater on both sidcs» since the guide was 
responsible for the safety of the traveller* and the traveller* 
for his part* was a Chrisuan attempting to penetrate a fanatic¬ 
ally hostile Moslem country. The number of early explorers 
who were murdered in the Great Desert bears witness to the 
dangers and difficulties- 

But all this is ancient history* and I had complete confidence 
in Abdul Rassig* since the governor had approved of him. 
As he sat in that drde of hooded men he did not strike me as 
either an ingratiating or even sociable companion, though 1 
had long since leamt that the men of the desert are cautious 
and reticent with strangers. So I was not able to tell much 
from Abdulas appearance, since aU that was visible of him 
under his cowl and cloak were his dark* serious eyes* hooked 
nose, and grey beard—or stubble* rather, for very few Feazan- 
ese grow a fiill b^d. I was to Icacn Uter what a devoutly 
religious man he was, of what high principles and charaaer* 
though a sEem taskmaster whose experience and attitude 
towards, the desert were those of the profession^ sailor to the 
sea. I discovered how severe he could be after we had been on 
the march for several hours on our journey the next day, when 
he rode his camel up alongside me about noon* tapped me on 
the shoulder, and told me rather sharply that I was ’wandering 
and must stay aw^e. I had not meant to doze* but the mono¬ 
tony of the vast and empty landscape and the hypnotic motion 
of the camel had start^ me dreaming. My guide ’was right. 
This was no place or time to fall asleep. To topple off one's 
camel could tie disastrous, not so much to the rider as to the 
goatskin bags of water which he might bring down ’with him* 
Abdul did not smile when he reprimand^ me. In fact, I 
never saw him smile or heard him laugh. But when* at the end 
of our journey* he sa’w that I was very tired plodding up the 
last long duue beyond which lay 'civilisation*', he tex>k my 
hand and gendy encouraged me, saying that there was not 
much farther to go. 

Abdul Rassig was nearly seventy years old. 
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Our caravan which went into the Ramla cl Dawada consisted 
of Abdul the guide. All a camel boy, myself, and two camels, 
Zaih and Behir. Zaila was a large brown animal and a hard 
workec^ Behir was white and not a good camel aE all. He had 
been grunting and groaning ever since we set out and had 
hardJy been able to climb the first ridge, but had sunk to his 
knees in the soft sand and advanced in that position. I sympa¬ 
thised with him^ for I had had to clamber up the dune in the 
same undignified manner. 

The sand sea in which the 400 or so sumving *Wonii 
Eaters* live is not, I discovcredi a desert in the cifpectcd sense. 
It is a region of limestone mountains which have been eroded 
down to the living rock and then burnt by the sun and blasted 
by the winds into enormous ranges of pure yellow sand. Even 
with camels^ travel in these dunes Is not a simple business of 
marching m line across the sand. For as soon as you dimb to 
the top of the first ridge you arc in a lunar landscape^ All 
around, as far as you can see, there is range afrer range of 
sand-hills—valleys, long slopes, cliffs, and razor-sharp peaks. 
The colours are deep orange, daffodil yellow, and, as the sun 
climbs overhead, almost white. Later the colours will change 
to violet and burnt umber. In the moonlight they will be 
silver. 

There is no opportunity, however, to stand and gaze at this 
fantastic landscape, for r^mels and men alike must concentrate 
on the job of getting up the long slopes. Sometimes the camds 
are unable to advance until a dg-aag path up the sides of the 
dune arc stamped out for them. Then, when they do reach the 
summit, they may be confronted with an almost perpendicular 
drop of several hundred feet. The caravan has to move 
cautiously along the crest of the cliff to find a way down; and, 
with carcp the camels are prevented from rolling over and 
losing their load. 

The greatest danger, however, is loose sand. My guide, like 
his camels p was highly suspicious of certain bright otangc 
spots* Near to them he would pause, advance very slowly, and 
poke at the sand with his stick, picking up handfub to cKaminc 
and even to smelL If he was dissatisfied with the surfiice we 
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woiild make a wide detour* In this way, in silence except for 
the groaning of Zaila and Bchk, we advanced into the Kanda el 
Dawada. 

In view of the dihicuJties of the terrain, it is not surprising 
that less than a score or so of Europeans have ever visitesd these 
isolated people; and the only description available in English 
is that of Dn Walter Chidncy^ who visited them in June 
iSrz. 

Dt. Oudney was one of three Britons—the other two were 
Major Dixon Denham *of Hb Majestyb lyth Regiment of 
Foot* and Captain Hugh Clappcrton of the Royal Navy—who 
were the first Europeans ever to pass through the Feaaan and 
reach Lake Chad* Dr* Oudney, who died in Nigeria in 1824^ 
left some notes of his visit to the I>awada, He writes under the 
date Saturday, June 29th, i8iz; 

CUpperton was sitting on the top of a high hih, and so pleaded 
with the view that he colled out several times for me to dismount 
from my camel to enjoy the treat* The appeaiance was beautiful 
, « , There is something pretty in a lake surrounded with date 
palms; but when every other object is dreary, the scene becomes 
doubly so* 

The worms odebrated in this kingdom are found in these 
lakes. 

My view of the first of the lakes caitie after five hours* 
march when we breasted the sixth and last sand ridge and 
looked down on an oval shtet of water. Lilac and sapphire-blue 
in colour and encircled by dark-green palm trees—the breath- 
takingly beautiful sight which Captain Clappcrton had sum¬ 
moned his companion to enjoy nearly tyo years agcp, 
'Mandaral* said my guide with understandable pride, for to 
find this lake and the village beside it in this ocean of sand was 
a triumph of desert navigation. But, as Dti Oudney discovered, 
no words can describe the traveller's sensadons on suddenly 
seeing this miniature jewel in the middle of such dcsolatioa; 
and, as if understanding my feelings, Abdul the guide allowed 
me to sit down and gaze my fiU* Otherwise^ one does not stop 
on a desert march, and if somebody falls behind it is up to him 
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to catch up—unless he is stck or, Eke me, an outsider. True, I 
had already experienced what it meant to be left behind, for 
at one point on our journey the loose pages of the Koran 
which Abdul had tied up in his face-scarf had blown away, and 
both he and Ali the camd boy had scurried off over the duces 
in pursuit, leaving me with two camds and no idea where I 
was for a very long quarter of an hour- 

Between them they retrieved all the lost pages. 

Bui this^ of course, was different. We had nearly reached our 
journey's end^ and I could watch fUy caravan winding down the 
long slope tow'ards the village. After a w'hile I began the last 
lap of a long w'alk, descending the dune to the lake* As 1 
approached, I saw the habitations of the Dawada scattered 
about the sand-hiUs — huts caEcd made of the fronds of 

palms set down in the sand. I saw, too, the tiny gardens 
watered by wickerwork baskets lowered on the trunks of 
palm trees freighted at one end by chunks of natron. Of the 
people 1 as yet saw nothing. They had apparently fled at the 
sight of tors from the ouiside world. 

My guide w'as waiting for me, and he now led me to the hut 
of the headmaiL, who appeared from an adjacent cabin. He 
was an dderly man, urith skin the colour and texture of slate, 
a white moustache, and a short griixled beard, the patriarchal 
representative of a race^ or tribe^ of Negroes whose origin 
and history are absolutely unknown^ 

My host received me with handshakes, smiles, and those 
endless formula-phrases which are de rigour in Arabic-speaking 
countries. In any case^ my Arabic is restricted to the exchange 
of these courtesies, and ! was glad when a villager who had 
worked in Tripoli and spoke a rudimentar}' Italian was called 
in to act as interpreter. I was shown into a hut where a blanket 
had been spread on the sand floor. Here we sat^ smiling and 
nodding; more village dignitaries appeared at the door, 
crouched^ came inside^ sat on their haunches, and the tea 
ceremony topical of Libyan hospitality began* A plaited dish 
cover of dates was set on the floor in the middle of the circle; 
the headman personally squeezed them and rubbed off the 
sand betw'ecn his palms before presenting me with the most 
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succultat; and the ritual of welcome which was to last from 
sunset to midnight commenced. 

During the course of the evening, I had my first taste of the 
famous 'worms\ 

The Vorm’j or as it is called^ is actually a sort of bri-ne 
shrimp, the sdeadfic name of which is Ar/fma salitta. It is 
blood-red in colour^ black-headed, about a sixth of an inch 
long^ and lives in three of the lakes which are found in the 
sand-dunes. Since the water of these lakes is heavily charged 
with carbonare of soda, or natron, and is comparable in taste 
and density with the water of the Dead Sea, how any creature 
can exist in such a strong brew is a mystery. And how did they 
get into these lakes in the first place? 

Next morning T went down to the Lake of hlandara to try 
to find out something about them* When I reached the edge^ 
the water was wine-red with billions of these animalcules, 
carried along by the current and^ at the same time, piopcUiiig 
theinselves hither and yon, feeding on whatever it is that 
nourishes them* They swirl around with the wind and current 
like crimson frog-spawn. Thousands of them had become 
stranded on the salt crust at the verge of the lake. I picked one 
up. It resembled a small blob of red jelly. On closer examin-^ 
adon I saw that Dr. Oudney^s description was correct: the 
*worm* was a minJaturc crustacean ^with a strong slimy smellj 
the eyes two large spots supported on two long peduncles; 
the body a row of rays on each side, like the fins of fishes^ I 
filled a bottle with a fair-sized sample, intending to bring my 
catch back to London foe microscopic examioadon* But I 
must confess that the odour became so unbearable after two 
days that I abandoned my botde. I was afraid I wouldn’t be 
allowed through the CustomsI 

In the meandme, while 1 was down at the lake, the women 
and girls had begun the day^s fishing. I had already inferred 
from what the h^man told me that there was some ritual or 
tabu associated with i6)^-fishing, for only the women and 
girls are allowed to enter the lake, and only on alternate dap. 
lu addition, no woman can go into the water until forty-one 
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days after childbirth* after she has been purified by mccxksc^ 

Iq order to ensure a good supply of ^6sh% all the females 
who can walk are employed in the endless drudgery of pushing 
their seines through the shallows, netting the Vonns" in 
eight-foot-long muslin bags attached to a long handle which 
they sweep back and forth through the water, Tncy go round 
and round with no more csprcssion and probably no more 
feelings than if they were on a treadmill. Obviously this form 
of ^dredgiag^ requires no still whatsoever — only the patience 
and enducacLce the Arab expects of his donkey. According to 
Dr. Oudney, it was the men who fished in his day— though he 
may not bivc actually seen the operation^ To^y the soul- 
destroying job has been allocated to the women and evidently 
justified by some religious sanctiou. But whatever the ritualistic 
implications* the drudgery of pushing a net through the water 
all day long is stiE a form of serfdom; and judging by the 
expression of the faces of the women as they pass hy^ mufHed 
up in their rags (the water is icy-cold), they know it. 

One can best appreciate this by standing on the sandy shore 
and looking out across the lake. Where the 'worms* swarm^ the 
surface is sunset red. In the centre it is almost purple, because, 
the Dawada say, it is bottomless™ The women must be careful, 
therefore, to avoid the deep pbces and to wend thek way by 
experience and instinct through the shallows^ 

When I inquired how deep these lakes were, I was told that 
nobody knew. As the Dawada have no boats of any description 
and the men are forbidden to enter the urater, they have no 
Way of knowing. A sounding of the lakes cannot be made 
unrfi some cxplotcf gets through with a collapsible boat- 
Another mystery is where the water comes from. It scarcely 
ever rains in the Fezzan—sometimes not a drop of water 
falling for ten y^rs at a time. Yet there is abundant water* I 
was taken to one lake w^hich, though deserted and forbidding 
in its silence, was the most beautiful of alL Lake Amouna 
measures about a quarter of a mile Jong and sixty yards wide 
and is set in the middle of high dunes whose sandy sides 
descend precipitously 200 feet down to the water. How* one 
asks, do these sand walb coutain a lake? Moreover, at a 
c 
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distance of two feet from the edge of the lake, the villager who 
took me to see thi^ place scoop^ out the sand with his hands 
and up w^ellcd ^ pool of water which^ though brackish^ was stUi 
fit to drink. Yet die w^ater in the lake Jtsdf is so full of minerals 
that not even the ^worms" can Jive in it+ 

There are, naturally, many legends about these lakes, for it 
has to be explained how they can keep their level in mid¬ 
summer as well as in winter—in one of the hottest regions of 
the world. The geographers have various untested explana¬ 
tions involving the Sahara watersheds and underground 
reservoirs* The Dawadas rely on their myths. One says that a 
plate dropped into the lake at Gabr'aoun eventually reappeared 
in a well at Isianbiil. It is diJhculc to understand what they arc 
driving at. Another legend says the lakes were caused by huge 
stones falling from the sky—evidently a reference to meteorites. 
Still a third reports the quivering and filling of the lakes when 
sudden explosions are heard inside the dunes* 

But whatever the legends of the Dawadas and the theories of 
the geographers^ the abundance of water is astonishing. While 
crossing the actual desert, far from the lakes and villages, my 
guide would occasionally point to a sand cliff and infonn me 
that there was a w^cU up there in a location where one would 
have said it was inconceivable* 

Three of the ten lakes, then* contain the Jmi which, with 
dates, form the staple diet of the * Worm Eaters". The crustacean 
is eaten in the form of dried fish-cakes after being mashed up, 
dried m the son, and stored in the sand* Its appearance after 
these processes is that of a piece of dried mud^ Its smell can 
only be described as stinking caviar. A lump was offered to me 
and, in the cause of science* I broke off a piece, removed the 
hairs, and ate it with appropriate sounds of enjoyment, as 
became a guest. Its taste was not quite as evil a$ its look or 
smell, but I doubt whether there will ever be much demand 
for it in European restaurants* 

The Dawada also heat up their *wonns* with olive oil and 
tomato purde (if they have any), nmh up their poUenta bread 
in it, and eat it as a sort of pudding. Since everybody "at table^ 
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on the occasion of my visit tbmst his right hind into the bowl 
to expedite the process, 1 suddenly discovered that I w^as no 
longer hungry* My hosts were seriously alarmed by my want of 
appedte. 

The worm cakes, incidentally, were once w*ell thought of in 
the Fezzan as an aphrodisiac and their export by means of 
the annual Tuareg caravan that visited the Dawada villages 
enabled the ^Worrn Haters^ to get cash to buy a few luxuries 
from the outside world* 

The other source of income is the natron which forms at 
the edge of certain lakes and is sdll used for bread-making, 
tanning, and the maturing of mhaccOp The natron is collected 
in blocks by the men, and it is customary' at the beginning of 
the season to kill a camel beside the lake as a rituaiisde sacrifice 
—and, of course, the opportunity of a feast. This ceremony, 
however, depends on whether the Dawada have a camel. I 
saw none in the two villages 1 visited. The only animals were 
donkeys, goats, chickens, desert rats, flics, and mosquitoes. If 
there should be a camel aYaikble at the beginning of the natron 
season, it is butchered according to the Moslem rite and 
^owed to bleed to death at the edge of the lake. A Jot of blood 
is said to portend a good harvest. 

Who are the Dawada, and how did they get to such a 
remote comer of the desert? 

Without a careful anthropologica] study, the first of these 
two questions cannot be answered. All one can conclude from 
observing them is that they are Negroid stock, though w'ith¬ 
ou t the markedly wide nostrils and everted lips of the central 
African* On the other hand, the possibility of their having 
Arab blood is unlikely, for the Arab invaders of the seventh 
and eighth centuries could not have penetrated this region. 
It is much more probable, therefore, that they arc the last 
survivors of some ancient Negro race who w'crc driven into 
this wilderness by invaders and have lived there ever since* A 
French doctor who saw them describes them as "living 
fossils^ 

They arc cot, however, primitives in the sense of the 
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Australian Aborigines or the Bushmen of the Kalahari Descrti 
To the contrary^ they ^tc a civilised. Arabic-speaking, and 
devoutly Moslem people who have simply been by-p^sed by 
historyp There is scarcely a machine of any sort in their 
villages, not even a wheel—though an exception must be 
made for the transistor radio belonging to the headman of 
Mandara. I was acutely aw*are of diis s^bol of progress 
because it was tuned to Radio Cairo all night long, adding its 
interminable harangues to the non-scop crowing of the cocks. 

In nearly all other respects the Dawada make do with the 
same implements that tbdr forefathers used 2*000 years ago. 
Their houses are palm huts without any furniture whatsoever. 
They sleep on the ground and cook by w^ood fires. They draw 
water from the wells by baskets attached to a beam made 
from the trunk of a palm tree. Their miniature gardens 
produce a few bushels of oats. There is no industry at all and 
no handicrafts, other than plaiting rope from the palm fibre. 
They are ignorant of weaving* and the women neither sew nor 
knit. There are no needles to sew with, cscept the thorn of the 
Iba/a bush, and no wool to card. Pottery making is also 
unknown* and there is no day in any case with which to make 
dishes or pots* 

There is no school, no doctor* no books* and nothing to do 
but the daily tasks necessary to stay alive. The ordy public 
activity is attendance at the mosque* which is restricted to men 
only* The only structure resembling a building at Gabr’aoun* 
the largest of the three villages, is a mosque built of blocks of 
natron. This place constitutes a meeting house and dub for the 
village dders; and here they sit in rows along the wall, some¬ 
times talking, sometimes simply staring into space. 

As the women do not know how to sew or weave, the 
dothes of the Dawada are for the most part rags handed down 
from generation to generation. Some of the men who have 
obtained money by one means or another have a woollen 
burnous which the Arab uses as both a coat and a blanket. 
Other men have obtained an old Italian, French, or British 
army overcoat. The women w^ear black dresses, and these 
gloomy garments, together with their black faceSp hands* and 


legs, tend to make them resemble bats as they flit about 
between their cabins at dusk. Some of the young gids wear a 
red coLton gown^ and the more fortunate babies have Urtlc 
neckJaces of bright beads. 

The life of these 400 to joo people, then, is the nearest thing 
to basic survival that can be imagined, even in an atomic age. 
Nature had provided just enough food to support their 
changeless existence* Their dates* said to be the best iu Libya, 
are very near a compiete food in themselves^ The "^worms*, 
unappedsing as they may be to outsiders, provide some sort of 
protein. For the rest, thdr gardens yield a few vegetables and 
enough grain for an oct^sionai loaf of bread. On high days 
and holidays they butcher a goat or kiU a chicken. There are 
also eggs Laid by hens not much l^ger than a London pigeon- 

Anything else comes under the heading of injuries and has 
to be obtained by barter when the anniud Tuareg caravan comes 
through. If they have any cash the Dawada also cross the vast 
dunes on foot to the nearest oases outside thdr private desert. 
When they have nothing better to do they walk ten hours 
from one village to another. One of these excursionists 
accompanied our small caravan from his village of Mandata 
to the next settlement called Gabr^aoun. He evidently came 
along just for the 'rjde\ though he actually walked the fifteen 
miles non-stop through the deep sand. It was a pleasure to 
Tvatch his characteristic gait—it was the proper, the only, 
way to walk in the desert. One marches lighriy* with very short 
steps, sometimes trotting, and^ where the sand Js parttcuiarly 
fine and steep, digging in the toes and turning the foot as on 
a pivot. The Dawada can carry up to eighty pounds in this 
manner, running up dunes fioo feet high. 

Oar companion, since he was merely out for an excursioxip 
carried nothing except his ash stick which be liked to stretch 
across his shoulders behind his neck as he marched along 
ahead of the camels. At a certain point along the route he 
decided to leave us. We pushed on south, he turned to the 
west. His village lay beyond a mountain of sand. Our farewells 
were brief, and the last I saw of him he was moving with 
short, bouncy steps up the enormous slope, a blue dot in the 
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vast ydlow desert, quite alone and quite unconcerned. Sand 
and solitude meant nothing to him. 

I spent six days in the country of the Dawada, some of t^s 
time occupied in matching from one village to another with 
my small caravan, the rest living in a palm hut, walking round 
the lakes, and wandeeng through the villages. 

The people were invariably friendly and hospitable and dug 
deep into their small stores of such luxuries as eggs and tea to 
entertain me, though I did my best to dissuade them and 
would have preferred to eat my own radons. 1 began to dread 
the unidentifiable dishes of mush that were set before me in 
the sand. But the laws of hospitality in the desert are inviolable: 
the guest must be fed, whatever the cost. The ripest dates, the 
choicest morsels of diicken, arc personally selected for him 
by his host. Conversely, the guest must show appreciation and 
enjoyment of whatever is handed to him. 

So the Eiawada received me with kindness and courtesy, 
though I only met the men of the villages. 1 never spoke, of 
course, to the women, though I occasionally saw their faces, 
for they don't wear the veil, but try to cover their face with the 
bundle of black tags they carry about thdr heads. From what 
I saw of them, their expressions were completely impassive— 
with reason, for their existence is cer ts 1 ni y more wretched 
than that of the men. They are condemned from childhood to 
the T TV^dmill of the worm-fishing, and their hope of escape is 
oil. 

After several days with the Dawada I began to realise what 
isolation could really mean. I found myself lying awake at 
night, listening to the thunder of some trans-continental jet 
flying 50,000 feet above our village in the sand sea. Lucky 
people! 

I rbinlf the true meaning of this sort of existence was 
summed up for me by a man in a ragged old Italian army 
greatcoat who leant against the palm-tree column in my 
hut and expressed his thoughts in a monologue spoken in 
pigeon Italian. It appeared that he had spent ten years in 
Tripoli as a labourer, but had had to return to his village to 
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look after his aged parents. There was nobody el^ to care for 
them. Returning^ he had married acd now had Bve childTen. 

‘There is nothing here/ he says, ^Therc is not even a 
barber. . . . Nothings There is nothing for me to do, I look 
after my father and mother. My father sleeps all day. My 
mother is blind. We eat dates and the *%orms^** There is 
nothing else. 1 don^t have any chickens. Some do. 1 don't. I 
had to come back^ — there ^'as nobody dsc. . . / 

The dirge continues and repeats itself. It is the epitome of 
their lives. 

On the sixth day I set out from Gabr^aoun, the largest of the 
villages (population area i@o). Wc had a march of ten hours 
non-stop to reach the edge of the sand sea before dark. It was 
a long journey. Sometimes I rode the good cameb 
sonnctiirbcs I ^s^lked. Both modes of locomotion were to be¬ 
come equally painful. But» after alb I was walking away from 
prison. You can go a long way with that incentive. 

On the last stretch we met two Dawada with their donkeys 
on thek way back to their village. As is customary in the 
desert^ we altered course to meet and salute them. We waved 
and salaam-ed and spoke cheerfully to them. They scarcely 
replied, scarcely lcx?ked at us at all. They passed by^ tbek 
expressionless, going northwards into the wilderness 
which we were leavings walking with the characteristic quick, 
short steps^ prodding their donkeys ahead of them. Within a 
few minutes they were mere dots crawling across the immense 
and empty dunes. It was my last sight of the Ehiwada. 


2 Early Records of the 'Worm-Eaters' 


The Dsiw^da had interested me not only as the mhabitants of 
a veritable lost world of Africa^ but as conceivably the last 
survivors of a race of men who had inhabited this whole 
region of the Sahara Desert 5,000 years and more ago. This 
was the race that had made life possible in the great valleys 
between the limestone mountains and the sand seas- Were 
these aboriginal Africans the people who had built the 
immense hydraulic system which lay beneath these valleys* an 
irrigation system of hundreds of water tunnels that enabled a 
population far surpassing in numbers the inhabitants today to 
cultivate the desert? And did they develop their own system of 
agriculture, the discovery of wldch has usually been ascribed 
to an Aryan people from whom it spread through Egypt to 
the rest of Africa? 

Since very few scientists from the outside world have 
penetrated into the Ramla el Dawada* oui evidence is limited 
to half a doien reports which do little to answer such 
(Questions or to solve the mystery of this tribe. Some 
students see Herodotus^s reference to a Libyan people *who 
avoid all intercourse with other men, possess no iveapons of 
war^ and do not know how to defend themselves* as a des¬ 
cription of this aboriginal race who fled before the invasions 
of white conquerors called the Gaxamantes.^ Again, the 
Romans were certainly in this country as early as 19 bx, when 
they marched through the Wadi cl Ajal on a punitive campaign 
against the Fes^aan. Whether or not the centurion of some 
legion climbed to the top of the first dune, and looked north- 
wwi$ across the Ramla el Dawada, we shall never know; but 
1* Huudotus, H/jimjf IVj 174- 
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if he did he muse sutdy have decided that such a desert was 
uninhabited and not worth recoanaitrtng^ In any casCj thefc 
is no mention by Roman historians of Herodotus's unsociable 
and defenceless Libyans. By this time the Dawada seem 
already to have vanished from history. 

In fact their existence was not known in Europe until 1811, 
when* as we have seen, Oudney and Qapperton ^discovered" 
them. They were not seen or heard of again until thirty years 
later on the occasion of a Sying visit by the German explorer 
Dr. Eduard Vogel who had bcM asked by the British African 
Society to investigate them. In order to transport his gear and 
scientific instruments Vogel hired five camels and set off into 
the sand sea- His rate of progress was less than ten miles in 
eighteen hours. He appears to have first reached Lake Bahar- 
el-Dud which Oudney and Qapperton visited; and on being 
told that the waters were bottomless and immediately dragged 
under any man who dared venture Ulto them, the courageous 
German walked and swam into the lake and began taking 
soundings. He found its gr^test depth to be around twenty- 
four feet^ He also reported the presence of the 'worms'* 
which he found delicious. 

Either Vogel didn^t actually taste them, or the proverb is 
right and there is no aceouniing for tastes. Unfortumtely* the 
young German did not survive his African journey, for he 
w'as presumably murdered with his British servant (a soldier 
called MacGuire) somewhere in the desen, and his papers* 
meticulously written up in the highest tradition of German 
scholarship, were destroyed by the bandits* What we know of 
him and his visit to the Dawada is taken from letters which 
got through to the Royal Geographical Society before he 
died. In one of these letters he writes- 

The desert in which the kkes arc found is of a horrible ap¬ 
pearance, presenting a confusion of hills and broken valleys 
which form the moving sand dunes in which anijrals and men 
iink up to ihdf chests, and where one liu^y doesn't find a 
yard of solid ground. The rate of march is jtist over half-a-nule 
in hour. One gets an idea of these moving sand hills when one 
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knows that one of them on the south of the Bsihar-d-Dud lake 
h avcx 500 feet high ^ p p 

There are five natron lakes (actually about a dozen includjng 
the large ponds)^ the deepest being zo-jo feet deep « « » The 
worms are extremely prettyj^ bfdng bright red in colour like a 
dorado * * * They form the basis of a delicious "mush\ ,,. 


The next to teach the lakes was Henri Duveyrier, the young 
French esplorer who visited the ^Wonrv Eatm’ in 1 860. HCj 
too, reports on the unusual industry of collecting ‘wornis^ in 
seines from the lakes* drying them in the sun* pounding them 
up* and mixing them with dates to make the staple diet of the 
r^wada tribe. His repon is more accurate than either Oud- 
ncy^s or Vogel's: 


These worms arc nothing else but the larvae of a fly to which 
is given the name swiwwV in memory of the exploration 

which cost Dr. Oudney his life. 

Flics and taxvac are found by the rniTli nn. the former on the 
edges of the lakes and on the water where it is dense enough to 
Support them; the latter in recesses from w^hlch they emerge in 
Spring when the barley ripens and in the Autumn at the time of 
the date harvests These are also the pedods when the lakes are 
discurbed by equinoctial stoims^ 

The bodies of these small animals are several mihimctci^ long 
from head to tail* between which there runs a little intestinal 
canal traced out in black. The worms swim Lndiflcrcndy on their 
front or their backs. 

The catch is made by means of an elongated fish net held open 
by a drde and pushed with a long handle* 

Both the actual fishing and the preparation of the wouns are a 
monopoly of the women. 

With each catch, the worms are pounded up into briquettes 
and dried in the sun, then buried In sacks in the sand. 

This delicacy is sold aU over the Fezzan. It la eatos raw* boiled, 
or, more often, cooked as a sauce with a few vegetables. The 
taste recalla shrimps when they are getting a bit "high*. Not' 
withstanding, the natives make a great thing of them. 
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After Henri Daveyrier^s visit in 1860 the Dawmii remained 
hidden and forgotten beside their lakes for the next seventy 
years or more, their only visitors &om the outside world 
being Tuareg caravans which crossed the sand sea in order to 
take out the produce of the region, the worm-cakes and the 
blocks of natron. 

So nothitig more was heard of the Daw^ada until 1950^ when 
the whole of Libya, including the Fcavan where they lived, 
becarrte an Italian colony which the Fascist politicians an¬ 
nounced ’must be forced to reshape itself to our inechods and 
our will^ The handful of Italian scholars who were sent to the 
region were less interested in changing the aspect of the 
Great Desert than they were in exploring a world which had 
been hidden from the West since the Bystantine period. In fact 
almost all that we know of the history, archaeology, and 
anthropology of the Fc^aan is based on the field work of 
these scholars, including Professor £. Zavaitari, who finally 
identified the famous Vorms*' of the Dawada as a crustacean 
called Ariimia salifta and not the larvae of some dipteral insect, 
as Dtiveyricr had thought. At the same time that the scientists 
were making preliminary studies of the history and ecology of 
the region the Italian army undertook the first census of the 
Feazan, and it is from the few bald statistics of the Italian 
report that ive obtain a simple picture of the Dawada in thdi 
wasteland of dunes^ 

Number of people in the three villages 


of ^iandaia, Gabr'Chm, and Troum 186 

Number of domestic animals donkeys 

I sheep 

Number of gardens 

ditto wells 5^ 

ditto date palms 6i7^y 


For the rest, the Italian report sums up the country of the 
Dawada in these words: 

There exist in all ten small lakes, blue as the sky, almost a 
noagic visinn, a pronusc of cool resting places in the middle of 
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one of th^ mo^t desolate and mhospibable regions of the Sahara 

Dcscru^ 

The exploradons of the Italians during the thirties were 
continued by the French, who briefly occupied the Fc^zan in 
the subsequent decade. Reading the French reports, one 
sometimes had the impression that the war betu-'een the 
soldiers of the two nations was also fought between the 
scholars, for a great deal of what the Italians documented is 
sharply criticised by the French* Certainly the latter were more 
thorough in thrir invesrigarion of the Dawada on the occasion 
of their visit with a team of doctors^ anthropologists, and 
geologists in 1949, when some Light, though faint, was 
thrown on the history of this lost tribe,® The French scientists 
noted, for instance, that the village of Mandara boasts one of 
the only two solid constructions in the sand sea. The other is 
the mosque found in the largest of the three villages, 
Gabriaoufip and is of a recent date. That at Mandara is built on 
a small hillock beside the lake and is made out of blocks of 
natron. It is, or was, obviously a fort, with the remains of a 
rudimentary rampart, crude bastions, and an inner dtadel. 
Here, I was told by the villagers, were found human skeletons 
and, outside the fort, the bones of cattle* To this evidence of 
some prehistoric community who fortified their village against 
invaders must be added that of the German palaeontologist 
H. Kantncr, who reported a find of Stone Age implements in 
the vicinity of the fort, including arrow heads. 

From these slight but significant dues arises the hypothesis 
that the Ramla d Dawada was once a fertile regon occupied 
by hunters, then by the herdsmen w’ho succeedra them, and 
finally by a remnant of the aboriginal Negroes who were 
isolated behind the first dunes by the white invaders called the 
Garamantes. 

If this supposition is correct the present-day Dawada arc 
the last living survivors of a lost world. 

1+ // Govemo ddli Tripolitanii^ UBido Studi, No. 1, 

December 19^1. 

I. Set* in pirticrnljir, Mitmut an Fr^aa, Inaiirut dea HaDtci ferudes de 
Taniip I ‘Noto Ethnographiquei', by Dldier PaupbUct, pp. 115 E, 1949* 


3 The Mystery of their Origin 

How do the Dawada survive in their wiJdemess? 

The answer only becomes apparent after a tour of the Ramk 
brings a cemin familiafi ty with the terrain itself. For^ as one 
so often finds in the Sahara, the cx>ndition3 are not as horren¬ 
dous as they fUst appear: there is a great deal more water^ for 
instance, th^ at first seems conceivable. In fact there are ten 
Lakes of some size in the Dawada country. Nine of these lakes 
have two characteristics in common. They are heavily charged 
with carbonate of soda and other mineral salts to the degree 
that their water is undrinkable; and all of them maintain thdr 
level throughout the summer, despite the fact that it seldom 
rains sometimes for five years at a rime. The lakes, then, are 
not dependent on local rainfall but on underground reservoirs 
and veins of water that main tain the watershed despite the 
enormous evaporation. 

Moreover, the lakes, as I was frequently told by my guides, 
were ^ttomless\ which I assumed at first meant more than a 
few yards deep. But they may have been right, within reason. 
For nobody has yet sounded the depth of ad of them, since 
those travellers who have penetiat^ the Ramla and have 
examined the terrain have not been able to take in a boat and 
the necessary equipment* Some of the hikes, then — Amouna 
is one of thetn — may be extremely deep; and both the Da^^da 
themselves as well as the Tuareg are palpably terrified of this 
lake, as well as the one called Oum el Hassan. Not for nothing 
do these desert people fsay that these mysterious, silent, and 
profoundly soil pools are haunted: their legends have a basis 
in fact, fot the dunes surrounding some of the lakes are so 
steep that if one started to slide down om would be 
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plunged into the water below. The Tuareg can’t swim^ so 
they would e^cpect to drown; and even a swimmer who 
Swallowed a mouthful oc two of this poisonous water would 
be lucky to get back to the bank; and luckier still if he could 
clamber out. 

Yet one of the ten lakes actually contains sweet water, 
which indicates the presence of fresh water under the dunes. 
This is Lake Tademka, ten miles north-east of Gabr^aoun* 
This lake, however, dries up in the summer months but 
refills in the winter* None of the Oawada live beside this 
sweet'water lake for the obvious reason that it contains none 
of the on which they largely depend for survival. The 
Tuareg caravans passing through graze their camels around 
the banks of Tadcmka which is gradually being filled in with 
grass and reeds. 

Where does all this water come from? And how is it held in 
the *bowr of the sand-dunes? The geologists* tell us that a 
huge reservoir of water lies under this region of the Sahara, 
trapped there from prehistoric times and partly re-supplied by 
rain faLUng in the mountain ranges and rumiing down through 
crevices into the subterranean ^cisterns'. It was probably 
these sources of water which the builders of the fqggaras* 
tapped in the Wadi cl Ajal; and it was the knowledge that sub¬ 
terranean rivers or channels brought the water into the Ramla 
that persuaded the ancestors of the Daw'ada to flee into what 
is, to all appearances, a waterless wasteland. The most reason¬ 
able explanation is that the Ramla was habitable at the of 
their migration. If they left with their catdc herds—as they 
must have done in order to survive—they must have known 
there was sufficient grazing to maintain them. 

Such a hypothesis takes us back long before recorded 
history^ which begins in this part of Africa with references in 
the fifth century b^g* to the presence of the Garamantes iu the 
Fezzan* But when these white Invaders actually arrivHl Trom 
across the sea^ we as yet have no way of knowing. It will be 
argued in Book Three that they must have conquered the 

t. See, in particular, Pierre BeUiur, AUsiim hm op, dt. 

See Book Thie*. Cbsptcr One. 
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Fcazaci at a period when this region of the Sahara was relatively 
fertile, for it is unlikely that they would have left the coastd 
plains for a pemmnent occupation of a barren desert. 

The Dawada themadvcs have absolutely no *folfc memory* 
of their origins or their history. The nearest they can get to an 
explanation of their ancestry is the vague myth that they are 
the descendants of one ^Aoun^ whose tomb stands half-way 
up an immense sand dune outside the village of Gahr*aoun, 
the largest of the three setdements. The tomb consists of a 
truncated palm tree^ sumiounted by a shcep^s skull. But the 
veneradon in which sainied ancestors are usually held ia 
Moslem countries is not apparent among the descendants of 
Aoun^ and no Western visitor has yet been able to fathom 
what they actually imply by this legend. The austerity of their 
lives is such that they have no interest in the past or^ for that 
matter, in the future. The days pass in a monotonous round of 
necessary tasks which are undertaken almost entirely by the 
women and children. The men'^s time is taken up by sitting in 
groups endlessly talking, or by occasional vbits to one of the 
other two villages, though reladons between the three com- 
munides are rather those of indifference than cordiality. The 
one unifying factor between the Dawada is their religion, for 
all arc devout Moslems, though how and when they were 
converted is still another mystery, which certainly will ne^^ct 
be solved now* One possibility is that Islam was brought to 
them by the Tuareg, who have been their only regular visitors 
from the outside world. On the other hand, the striedy 
orthodox version of Mohammedanism that the Dawada 
practise has little resemblance to the Tuareg cult, notably in 
the ‘Worm Eaters'' atdtude towards uromen who are segre¬ 
gated in the fashion of the old Moslem convendon. True, the 
women do not wear veils, for the obvious reasons that they 
don*t have the cotton to make these Eice-doths, but they take 
what ptecaudoos they can to conceal themselves from a 
strange man^s eyes by hiding thdr features under the rags 
which they wear as turbans. 

The only other feasible explanation of the Dawada*s 
adopdon of Mohammedanism is that some marabout came 
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ajnoDg them in olden dmcSj for the religious history of the 
desert presents many cases of such holy men retiring into 
the wddemess in the manner of the early Christian hermits. 
Perhaps the legendary Aotm was such a marabout, and the 
fact that the inhabitants of the Ramla still have a vague 
rccoUection of such a person suggests that he was a fairly 
recent arrival in their country. 

Beyond this, nothing is known about their conversion, 
except that their religion, though strict, is characterised by 
various tabus and rituals which probably go back to thek 
pagan origins. The sacrifice of a camel tri^ide the late at the 
beginning of the natron season would seem to belong to a 
primitive period in thek culture, as do their various tabus 
about the lakes themselves. But no anthropologist has so far 
studied, let alone explained^ the customs of this isolated 
group; and from my own experience an outsider will have 
difficulty in discovering anything very new or suggestive* 
To the Dawada, speoilaiion about themselves is a waste of 
time, and their attitude is perhaps best summed up by a 
statement they made to a French iravellcr: *Ceux ^ si^ni jwer/j, 
so/tf m&rtr, Ceu:^ qm smi partis smi partis. Car il j ia a qtd cat 
fifffssi a s^i^bappen ac rfvhmtnt jamais. Ciux qia mtent 

sant Us ascitis de DUv*^ 


1 * *TboK wbo are dead btc dead- TbtMC who ha-rc left have left, 
because ihexc arc kjpk who have nmnaged to escape, Thef never recum. 
Those who stay arc the forgotten of God'—-Philippe DIole, Dam £r 
Fi^wt ItKottfOi, pp $4 
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The Kock Artists 









4 Art Galleries of the Sahara 

The Acacus Mountains in south-westcm Libya will not be 
found on any but the largcst-scale imps, md^ apart from aerial 
surveys, they remain an undiscovered country to the geo¬ 
graphers. Yet they contain one of the world's most stupendous 
art galleries —thousands of pictures from 10*000 b.c, upwards 
through time to the abandoomenc of what was once a sort of 
prehistoric African Garden of Eden- 

On first seeing the Acacus range the traveller is liable to 
wonder if this lunar landscape is how our whole planet will 
look when It beco^^^ burnt out and hence devoid of life- The 
black, completely eroded ridges rise in jagged masses as far as 
the eye can sec, and there seems no way into or through 
them- 0x1 the outskirts of this rock mass, enormous sand- 
dunes reveal the ultimate process of desiccation—the Sahara 
Desert of popular imagination. To-day this region is the 
country of a few impoverished Tuareg who are probably the 
only people who could survive here on account of their simple 
camellinc economy. Without a Tuareg guide, no single 
traveller could find his way into the Acacus, and, in any case, 
it is not easy to find a tribesman who knows the tracks. 
Perhaps these veiled men, who were once lords of the desert, 
prefer to retain at least one region of their old empire inviolate 
from Europeans. The Tuareg who eventually guided me inEO 
the mountains from the oasis of Serdelcs was dilficult to 
persuade, probably for some such reason, and at one point in 
our palaver simply turned away and walked back down the 
road to imply that negotiadons were at an end. 

Fortunately someone was forthcoming who could read my 
letters of rKommexidadon firom a Tuareg chieftain, and about 
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midday wc oS acfO&$ the de$crt down die eastern side of the 
Acacus range. ^ We soon picked hip the tracks of the Italian 
explorer Fabrizio Mori,* who has done for the Acacus palndngs 
what Henri Lhote has accomplished for the Tas$iU-n-Ajjer in 
soutbHcastem Algeria* Wc foUowcd the Mori tracks into a 
valley half-way down the range and by mghtfall had worked 
ohir w^y into the centre of the massif where we made 
camp. After he had eaten, the Tuareg disappeared into the 
darkness. 

He reappeared nest morning* for he had not slept in our 
camp at all, and ail indications were that somewhere in this 
wilderness of rock there were other tribesmen whom he had 
gone to visit. The presence of these Tuareg m the Acacus—- 
there are said to be a few score of them—only added to the 
mystery and impression of utter loneliness that the mountains 
create* Thus, wc never saw a human being during our stay, 
though as we wandered through the deep canyons which run 
north-south through the range* we did see the evidence of 
human habitation—the typical or palm-thatched lean- 

tos of goat and camd herdsmen. Also, in the dtnV* or niches 
under the towering cliffs* we descried the few possessions of 
the little families who, however* remained completely out of 
sight* even if they were at the time in the region. A pot or 
two and a bundle of clothes w-erc the evidence of their p resence; 
and the coming and going of our Tuareg guide implied that 
he was in touch with his people. The facts are that the Acacus* 
like other regions of the desert which seem at first sight to be 
utterly abandoned, still supports life on the most primitive of 
levels—that is, a handful of people who know vrherc there 
are small green patches of vcgatlon and a rock pool of trapped 
rain water adequate to raise a few goats and feed a camd or 
two. 

The quesrion is why the Tuareg of the Acacus Mountains 
choose to live in such isolation, and the answer is a simple one. 
They are sustained not by food or possessions or material 

I. Our G^pcdiikm coiuutcd of two RA-F, Laiwl Rovers of the Desert 
Rescue Group. 

a. See Fabdxio Morip Ttulrari yinono, 
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wealth in ajiy fond, but by a kind of pride which is as un¬ 
compromising as it is archajc. The Tuareg are the victims of 
their own tradition, according to which they were lords of the 
desert for well oveir a thousand years and, like the medieval 
barons of Europe, had no need to sow or reap or engage in 
business enterprises in order to prosper* Thus, their nobles 
were 'knights' whose sole functiou in life was to fight; those 
who fed and attended on them were serfs; and their women 
were the fair ladies and damsels who held courts of love not 
unlike those of thirteenth-century Provence^ 

All this seemingly elegant way of life set against the romantic 
background of vast desert and green oasis was only toleniblc, 
of course. In a primitive world devoid of machines and 
machine-minded men. Thus^ the 'charger^ of the Tuareg 
warrior—^namcIy, his white racing camel — and his archaic 
weapons, the huge leather shield with the Crusader's cross on 
the boss and the long bnee^ were little better as f ghting tools 
than prehistoric man^s bows and arrows, once the rifle and 
the machine-gun arrived in the dose ft. Moceover, both the 
trade and the control of the caravan routes which were a 
monopoly of the Tuareg were supervised and adminJStertd by 
Europeans following the conquest of North Africa. The 
trans-Saharan slave trade was put a slop to; the other com¬ 
modities, like salt^ formerly carried across the desert on the 
backs of thousands of camds bred by the Tuareg, were now 
transported in diesel trucks. 

Yet the Tuareg stubbornly refused to compromise with 
modernity in any shape or form; and so one finds them in 
regions like the Ac^cus or the Tassili-n-Ajjcr or the Hoggar 
Mountains reduced to the lovrest level of eaisicncc. Thtic 
traditional scorn of urbanisation inhibits them from living in 
towns, or even houses, which they regard as a sign of deca¬ 
dence, In fact, they so despise the refinements of dvihsarion 
that they would rather go hungry than become servants of any 
kind. They often refuse to send tbdr children to school, or 
to take advantage of Western sendees hke hospitals and 
clinics. They are, in short, the la$c of those ^noble savages* 
the philosophers have ettoUed ftom their armchairs without 
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ever having personally experienced the pdvatioiis of primidYe 
life. 

In the Acacus Mountains, then, the struggle for bare 
surviYal h one i^^hich civilised men can scarcely envisage. 
Dirt, disease, and near starvation are the everyday facts of 
existence. One meal a day consisting of a few dates and a little 
goats* milk is about all the Tuareg nomads can expect* The 
children will spend hours waiting at a Uzard^s hole in the hope 
of catching a mouthful or two of ^meat*. The extreme heat 
docs not bother them, but they suffer terribly from the cold on 
winter nights ^ for few of them can afford a woollen blanket 
and must live and sleep in their thin cotton robes, which, like 
their bodies, are never washed. 

Yet, to the Tuareg the hunger, cold, and privations have 
compensacions. They are the price of solitude and the know¬ 
ledge that a man is his own master^—the proof that to be a 
Tuareg is to be superior to all the townsmen, tradesmen^ and 
wage earners in the world. This attitude, or philosophy even, 
explains why there are still a few score of people inhabiting the 
eroded and infertile country to which we had to bring every 
single necessity, including vrater. It also explains why our 
guide was completely at home in the mountains, disappearing 
for long periods down the ravines or over the bare rocks, as if 
indifferent to the food and shelter of our camp: he obviously 
preferred the company of his own people* and, for all one 
knew, had a little pUd-d-Urrf of his own here in the wilderness 
—a wife, children, a straw hut, and a few goats. I could not 
ask him the answ^er to these questions, for he only spoke 
the verbal language of the Tuareg. Conversation 
between u$ was therefore impossible. 

Such is Acacus and the other Saharan an galleries today* a 
lost world of crumbling cliffs* sand-clogged valleys, and 
occasional tufb of camel grass, a silent world haunted by the 
ghosts of a race of men who might have come from another 
planet, so far aw'ay in time and space are they from Ufe as we 
know it today. One looks up at some mountain crest and is 
convinced that there i$ one of thdr castles atop it» complete 
with towxrs, bastions^ and creneUaied walls. Great pillars and 
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domes abound on all sides^ not sculpted by man^ but by nature^ 
for the physical forces in this region of the Sahara arc abso¬ 
lutely relentless: the rocks are continuously being blasted into 
dust by wind and sand^ the sun bakes them by day, the frosts 
shatter them by night. 

Here io,ooo years ago lived a race of hunters together with 
thousands of animals great and small now only found in the 
rivers and jungles of Central i:\frica. Along these rock-enclosed 
corridors between the dills marched herds of elephants^ 
giraffes, and buHalo. Baboons swung from the branches of 
trees; lions hunted the ga^Ues; and rhinoceroses charged 
through the undergrowth. All these animals came down to the 
rivers and lakes to drink wary of each other and espedaUy of 
the crocodiles that lay with the snouts and eyes just al^vc 
waier. By preying on each other, all found enough to eat; and 
chief of the predators was a numerous race of men who hunted 
with throwing sticks, bows and arrows, and long spears* 

It was these men, the black contemporaries of their white 
brothers to the north in the caves and forests of southern 
Europe, who left us a strangdy compelling picture of their 
world. 

The story they tell begins with the depiction on the rock 
faces of the big game they hunted—elephants, lions, giraHe, 
moufflon^ wild boar, and even aquatic animals like hippie 
potamuses. Thousands of such pictures line the sides of the 
now-desexted wadis^ making a frieze on the di£h for hundreds 
of yards in length. The Acacus Mountains &,ooo to io,coo 
years ago, therefore, must have been forested, and the desolate 
valleys watered by rivers. The denbens of these forests and 
prairies dwelt under the sharp eyes of the diJf-dwdJcrs who 
stalked them by day and drew them in the summer evenings* 
The Sahara Desert at that dme was an actual version of an 
African Garden of Edenp 

The traveller to the Acacus, or any of the other great art 
galleries of the Sahara, can catch a glimpse of that almost 
mythical world since there is nothing between him and these 
prehistoric ardsis to pcevent the transitiari in imagination 
through ten millennia of time. There is not, for Instance^ a 
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vestige of the modern worJd in these desert wildcxncsse^, long 
since abandoned hy aU except a fciv invisible nomads. The 
diffs, rocks, and wadis remain as they were when the last of the 
primitive men abandoned them. And thus, standing in the 
valleys between the clifls* the traveller can look up and see 
that lost world in the form of a procession of fantastic 
creatures engraved for all time on the sometimes Inaccessible 
rock faceSp Most of the animals are now only familiar to us 
from 200$ or wifd-game reserves; many are becoming in¬ 
creasingly rare even in Africa* The elephant is here, exactly as 
some artist saw hkn iO;,ooo years or mote ago, and exactly as 
he is today* for in the oldest and best engravings he is re¬ 
produced with meticulous attention to detail—the small, 
shrewd eyes, huge, flapping ears, sinuous trunk, and massive 
feet. So, coo, the larger and fierccj: animals arc invariably the 
most realistically drawn, as if they presented the greatest 
threat to the hunter armed with his stone axe or dny bow. 
The hippopotamuses, rhinocetoses, giraffes, lions, and panthers 
arc all caught in chaEacteristic attitudes, lumbetuig along* or 
towering above us with their long necks* or crouched ready to 
spring. In fact there is hardly an African animal that is not 
cepcescntcd, including one which is citinct* the Butaltix 
or prehistoric bu&Jo^ as well as aquadc species whose ptesence 
on the rock feces provra beyond doubt that the Great Desert, 
jo*ooo years ago, had its lakes and marshes as weU as rivers 
and foresrs. The ancient Sahaians must, therefore, have spent 
many a long day crouched in the reeds observing the comings 
and goings of these water animals, the crocodile waiting just 
below the surface of a lake, the pelican Ashing at the verge. 
It is significant that vfherc man himself is portrayed he is 
showm a^ a small, crouching figure armed with his throwing- 
stick, axe* or bow and, in one picture, dead at the feet of an 
elephant. 

The oldest pictures, then, are engravings of wild beasts 
found high up on cliff faces* and they were the first to be seen 
by white cravcUers. The discovery of the w*all paintings found 
in niches or under overhanging rocks where prehistoric men 
sheltered from the sun and rain (for there ate very few actual 
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A deserted lake, for it contains nnne of the 'worms* which fofjn^ with 
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caves in the Sahara) came later. It is still not known whether 
the paintings arc as old as the oldest engravings which can be 
roughly dated to 10*000 though we know from the 

examples of European rock art that wall paintings were being 
executed as long ago as 40,000 b.c. Ii has been suggested that 
prehistoric men made the engravings, women the paintings— 
a theory that is not Ukdy ever to be proved or disproved. The 
supposition appears to be that men occupied themsdves 
sculpting the rock faces of the cliffs. Perhaps the theory should 
not be too summarily dismissed, since the i^frican paintings 
reveal a new and different world from the engravings — a 
more social and even domestic world in which women are 
introduced for the first time in prehistoric art. Thus, outside 
on the bare cliffs, we have a typically masculine view of life as 
a continual warfare between the hunter and his preyj inside^ 
in the rock shelters, small and intimate depictions of social 
activities. This ^interior" world is more humanised and more 
familiar, Ldsurc and emcrtaiiuncnt are now- facets of existence, 
even at this level. Music, dancing, and perhaps even games 
were a feature of communal life as the culture evolved from a 
hunting to a pastoral society* Women now appear in thdr 
primitive finery and arc even shown beautifying themselves, 
nursing their children, or engaged in household chores. They 
are depicted as taking part in certain rites, though the signi¬ 
ficance of these so-called religious scenes i$ still a matter of 
speculation. After all, it is little more than a hundred years 
since the existence of prehistoric ait has been known; and less 
than fifty years since systematic studies of it have been under¬ 
taken. Even novT we cannot say with certainty who actually 
made these pictures, let alone why* For while work on the 
European cave paintings has been intensive, and many 
problems, notably that of dating, have been largely solved^ 
the whole subject of African art remains extremely contto- 
VTcisiaJ* to the extent that the basic questions srill remain 
unanswered. Were the North African engravings, for instance* 
the work of a white or a Negro race.^ Is there a connection 
between the painters of the South European school and those 
of North and South Africa? How were the rocks actually 
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incised? And what was the purpose of the pictures-—magicalj 
ritualistic, or recreatiopal? And what do the engravings, apart 
from the simple portraits of hunting or catde-herding, acti^y 
mean? 

As the literature on the subject grows larger, the answers to 
these questions seem to grow less convincing* Even in the 
matter of time, there is no firm agreement Thus, we have 
instances of cave paintings whose dating varies by as much as 
3,000 year?, and one famous example of Bushman art ascribed 
to 1500 B.c« by one school of experts and to a.d- iSoo by 
another.^ 


^ 1 - The exatnplG is ^The White Lady of Brandiiefg*, 1 Bu&hman 
pAuiting discovered in tjij by p Gcrtmxi prospector in the Bi^ndbcrg 
^^Dunlaln 9 of South West Africi. The Abb 6 BruU^ mmt fimout and 
revered of Rock Art spccUJistt, tentatively subscribed to the ihcorv thit 
die ^Whiic Ljdy* Crctaii and, if $0, that she vtm pAuitcd » carJy as 
1 joo B.c* by a Greek amsu Some Soucli African studenra, on the other 
band, prefer the tl^ty that she U a ButhmarL poncali of i white wonmo 
tnisiiojury, in which case she dates from the ninetiHJnth cetirufy a^Dr 
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The deep significaDce of prehistoric art, both that found in 
the European caves and that oja the Afiican cM sides, was at 
first dismissed by scholars on the grounds that 'cavemen^ were 
incapable of that degree of cultural awareness needed to 
produce ’works of such a high aesthetic order. Primitive man 
was supposed to be an ape-like creature whose only artifacts 
w'cre tools and weapons of stone. He was thought to be 
devoid of the principal attributes of mind and spirit which 
dificrendatc man as we know him from the brute creadon. 
Hence the respomc of the scholars to the cave paintings of 
Altamiia in Spain when they were first announced to the 
world in 1879 was really not surprising; they were dismissed 
as forgeries at the Lisbon conference of the Congress of 
Anthropology and Prehistoric Archaeology in 1880. Fifteen 
years later the pronouncement of the French pala^ntologist 
Cartailhac that the Spanish cave paintings were truly great 
works of art was received with, scepddsm by some of his 
fellow workers and with derision by others. The fact of the 
matter was that European scholars^ steeped in the Grcco- 
Romait tradition, were convinced that prehistoric man, 
whether he belonged to the white or black race^ could not 
Conceivably have produced paintings of such skill that they 
actually incorporated a knowledge of the laws of perspective, 
a technique which wtis not properly understood and appli^ 
until the Italian Renaissance- 

The response to the discovery of the prehistoric Africaii 
rock art was even more confusedp for here there was no 
suggestion of fraud, as there had been with the Altamiia 
pictures. In point of time, that discovery was made before the 
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European cave art was known, or even suspect^. The first 
African travellers to the Dark Continent had, in fact, fte* 
Quently mentioned the engravings of cattle and human figures 
with animal heads; and Hcinach Barth in his thorough way 
made sketches of some of them which he brought back to 
Europe for examination by the experts in lEjl. The palaeon¬ 
tologists gave their verdict that the African pictures were the 

work of the Carthaginians. ^ 

But even before Barth drew attention to the existence in the 
Sahara Desert of these strange drawings, other finds had been 
made by French army officers in Algem as early as 1847. In 
the course of a punitive expcdidoit sigainst the Beebers of the 
Atlas Mountains Dr. Felix Jacquot, assistant medical officer 
to the Fifth Regiment of Tirailleurs, and Cap^ Koch of the 
Foreign Legion came across one of the r\fricaa art gallecies 
and reported their findings to Paris, 

These remarkable images [Dr. Jacquot writes] arc engraved 
on the rock and portray, in the most gross and primitive manner, 
11 number of hunting sceti^, as w'ell as scenes of the most mght- 
ful obscenity ... These lascivious pictures will never issue from 
oui sketch-boolL^ 

It might be noted that moral indignation comes oddly from 
the pen of Dr. Jacquot, since elsewhere in his account of 
General Cavaignac’s expedition against the Berbers he justifies 
the looting and pillaging permitted the French soldiers as a 
compensation for their boredom during the campaign. Jj 
sat ft it ///%', he writes. 'Qk aurait la ctmatU ft I’mjftstict dt^ 
lui tn faire tat miser But as far as the ‘lascivious pictures’ 
were concemedj he oompfomiscs with his coDSCience by 
refusing to reproduce them graphically while giving a yerhd 
description in sonae detail. This is how he reports his historic 
hud: 

One sees bere^ without veils or ffiystcry, that commerce against 
nature which brought fire and briinaione on those cities whose 
j. Dr. Fclii Jacquot. Exp^diN^ da Gfmral Cmmfftai d^m k 
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names you know—die dUgusdng union which was, incldra^ly, 
fat from unknown among the Romans, since chcir poets rate 
it in their pastoralst 

Fotmosum pastor Cotydon ardebai Aleain, 

Delidas domini; nec, quid spersret, habebat. 

And that strange perversion which, according to Thc(^:nw, 
enamoured the Sidltan shepherds of their goats, also has its 
countcrpafC at Thiout; only the rustic animal >s here replaced by 
a lioiu The result of these strange amours is revealed mside the 
body of the lionr it is an antdoped 


Dr. Jacquot, it turns out, was shocked urmecessaidy, since 
he misinterpreted what he saw. The creature which he unag^ine 
was the offspring of the man and the lion is the drawing of a 
bull superimposed on the earlier engraving. In short the 
various animals composing the montage were not the work of 
a single artist and have no connection with each othw, for we 
know now that the initial engravings are often over^d wt* 
later picmces, and this is the caplanauon of Dr. Jacquot s 

we ate not entitled to fed superior to the young Frrach 
doctor who was the first modem European to gwe on these 
scenes from a world that was lost in Ac mists of prehistory. 
In fact, what Dr. Jacquot was attempting in his desenpnon of 
Ac Thiout engravings was what the cipcrts and specialisti on 
rock art have continued to do ever since: namely, to interpret 
the mind and intention of primitive men by thejpsychologi^ 
and moral standards of the twendcA century. The result has 
been that prudish obsen'ers have condemned as obscene those 
pictures in which sex is represented ciAer rustically or 
symbolicaUy; or. alternatively, have attempted to eapl^ 
them away by references to TertilJty rites and ritual imgic . 

Two examples of this subjective interpretation of African 
rock art will suffice to show Ac degree of gu«swork that is 
still the basis of this branch of scholarship. is * 

painting found in Southern Rhodesia This highly stylised a^ 
vivid picture shows a man lymg on his back. He appears to 
I, ep. p. t49- 
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w r a r if^g some kind of mask and is cov&red cithcf with a blanket 
or his garment^ He is sntrounded by smallcc figures, two of 
which ha^e well-defined penises. The sex of the others is 
iincertairip But one thing is very certain. The man on his back 
is having an orgasm: thus, his organ is enlarged and erect 
and his semen is shown spurting upwards and curving out¬ 
wards to where it makes a blob on the ground. Nothing 
could be more pictorially obvious than this. Yet how do the 
experts interpret this scene? 

"Burial sccne,^ says Professor Leo Frobenius. *A lymg 
figure (dead king?) wearing a mask^ below it a smaller lying 
figure, also accompanying figures, probably priests.'^ 

Such an interpretation is surely untenable, for whatever the 
supine figure is, he certainly isn^t dead, and, from the look of 
him, is in no mood to be buried. But if the viewer denudes 
his mind of the "scientific" tenriinology, and allows his eyes to 
interpret the scene, he soon perceives that the recumbent man 
is having an erotic dream, for in addition to his orgasm^ “we 
see what is manifestly his dream-vision in the form of a wornan 
lying with her knees up and her legs apart in the coitus 
position. The woman is placed jjust below his head, as if 
having issued from his dream-thoughts. 

The method, then, of judging an unknown culture by our 
own moral and religious values is liable to add to the bew ildcr- 
ment, and sometimes the confusion, which at present charac¬ 
terise the field of prehistoric art? and the particular citamples 
which have just been discussed illustrate how this may occur. 
There arc others. We find in Africa paintings of a person or 
persons, always women, in wl^t the experts call the oraoU^ or 
praying, attitude: that is, figures apparendy standing with their 
arms bent at the elbow and their huds raised on either side of 
their face, almost precisely in the posture of early Christians at 
prayer. This posture, whose significance is unmistakable in 
the case of early Christian paintings, is apparently also found 
drawn on rocks in many parts of the world—in Australia, for 
example, where it is the work of the Aborigines; and in 

t. Leo Frobcniiifi wid Dougina Fox. PfrhiJf&rif PirtHm «t 
Ejfnp* The Miiiciin of Modem An, New York, 1^37. 
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Africa, where it was the work of prehistoric artists. On the 
baits of this seeming resemblance, some observers have gone 
so far as to interpret the rock drawings in the light of the 
Christian paintings, as though the figures in the former were 
engaged in the act of worshipp somewhat in the manner of the 
first Qiristians taking part in the sacrament of the Euchanst. 

But what is the more realistic interpretation? The interested 
student must examine for himself these pagan representations 
of Spraying women* and draw his own conclusions. The 
famous fresco of S^far found in the TassUi^n-Ajjer in south¬ 
eastern Algeria (the prehistoric art gallery which is almost 
contiguous to the one in the Libyan Acacus) is perhaps the 
best example. Henri Lhotc, its discoverer, has described it as 
*Thc Great God with Praying Women*.^ But what do we see 
if we regard this picture without preconceived theories of its 
religious or magical significance? First, the ‘Great God* him¬ 
self obviously has a symboUcally exaggerated organ hanging 
down between his legs, together with what appear to be 
bulging muscles on his shoulders, presumably indicative of 
immense virility, while the surrounding women are depicted 
with grossly enlarged sex characteristics k Several of thcM 
womcn» in fact^ are showm in the coitus position, lying on their 
backs with their legs apart* The question is, does this scene 
represent a religious or Tcrtihty^ rite? Or does it portray in 
simple, frank rerms primitive man s dream of sexual 
indulgence? 

To answer this question, Jt is helpful to ask the opinion of 
those DcareSE in mentahty to the original artists. I tried this 
approach on my Tuareg guide in the Acacus Mountains^ 
showing him the portrait of a woman in the supposedly 
oranit attitude; but he was not to be drawn. But the manner in 
which he turned away with a ‘closed face ^ as though implying 
the subject was distasteful, suggested its own answer* Indeed, 
the answer was considerably more revealing in the case of the 
Australian Aborigines who, when shown a painting of a 
’praying woman’ {that is, with arms raised), laughed con¬ 
temptuously at their ancestors* picture and stated categorically 
1 . Hcflri Lhoie, Simb for tin Tamil 1959. 
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that It \tfas the portrait of a ‘shodcvil^ because: shc-dcvils 
always AV in this indecent posttire\^ In other words* 
what the European observer might convince himself is a 
quasi-religious picture, \rith spiritual undertones, may be 
simply the very down-to-catth primitive version of sexual 
intercourse. What is decisive* of course, is the prehistoric 
artistes obvious inability to solve the technical problem of 
depicting a figure in a foreshortened supine position. The 
best he could do was to draw the figure with the arms raised 
and the legs apart* though he failed to make his subject appear 
to be lying down in this attitude. 

The inconclusive character of certain academic interpreta¬ 
tions of prehistoric art* then* inclines the observer to question 
many of the explanations which now tend to be automatically 
accepted and to view the records of the rocks as the expressiop 
of primitive man^s need for information* recreation, and 
entertainment. Such a view presupposes that our ancestors 
were not the ^cavemcn^ of popular tradition: that is* they 
needed* in addition to focxl and shelter* the compensations of a 
social and intellectual life* however unsophisticated that life 
may have been. They enjoyed, no doubt, the pleasures of 
story-telling, which some excelled m verbally* others pictori- 
ally. The hundreds of thousands of rock pictures all over 
Africa* moreover, suggest that the rock feces of the cliffs and 
the vralls of the shelters served as 'newspapers^ to thdr pre¬ 
historic viewers* as they continue, for that matter, to do to 
this day; for innumerable scenes obviously portray important 
events in the life of the communi ty. Somedntes they depict the 
arrival in the neighbourhood of strangers whose costume and 
arms were more easily described by means of a sketch than by 
words. This, at least, is the impression one gets squatting in an 
abri examining the more striking figures painted on the rock 
walls; and one finds oneself asking, for instance* if two 
miniature figures side by side* each in a helmet* cloak^ and 
leggings, could not be some first-century b.Cp artistes impression 
of the Roman legiomtaires who marched through the Fezzait 

t, Agrtfift SuAanm; Schulz, ^North-west AuKraiian Rpck Paintings^. 
MtJtnm ^ iit Na^hmif MttitMm of No. zo. 19^6. 
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at this important period in Saharan histoiy. There is no 
doubting the message in the case of the extiaordUmry drawings 
of the Garamantes' four-horse chariots, of which Herodotus 
spoke in his account of Africa, though whether these depictions 
were made by the Garamantes themsdves as signposts of their 
chariot routes across the Sahara, or whether they were drawn 
by the Negro aborigines to warn their fellows of the new 
war machine, is a tnaticr of conjecture. But the majority of the 
pictures do seem to be straightforward illustrations of daily 
life; hence the overall impression is that they represent 
primitive man^s principal means of communication rather than 
the evidence of his preoccupation with the mysteries of 
existence. 

This is not to say that these old hunters and herdsmen were 
devoid of the spiritual attributes which distinguish men from 
brute creation, especially if we include the capacity to ap¬ 
preciate the beauty and recror of the world around as a mam^ 
festadon of such attributes. For it is clear that once the 
primitive African had taken the long step in evolution from 
killing animals for food to rearing them, he was able to live in 
gteater security; and security gave him greater leisure. He 
used this leisure time making pendants of pretty stones, or 
armlets of schist, and necklaces of ostrich shells for his women, 
or decorating the rock walls of his shelter beneath the over* 
hanging cliffs. In fact, the astonishingly keen sense of obser¬ 
vation, technical skill, and decorative sense of these pre¬ 
historic artists entitle them to be ranked among the great 
naturalistic painters of history. In comparison with their 
pastoral sccoes, the Roman and Byzantine productions, 
whether cxecuicd in mosaic or painted with coloured wax on 
wood, strike us as quite archaic, what with their stylised 
features and lack of emotion. By the same token, a gr^t deal 
of ancient art has this vaguely inhuman quality ’which reaches 
its culmination in Egyptian portraits, Easter Island statues, and 
the Central African masks. The two exceptions to tins general 
rule are Greek sculpture and prehistoric rock drawings, both 
of which were concerned not with ritual, but with reality. It 
could, therefore, be argued that the Greek sculptor and the 
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Stooe Age p^ter held the opposite view of the Platonic 
Doctrine of Forms, whereby the fcalm of sensible appearance 
is considered wholly unreal. To them this realm was not only 
essentially real; it was the only one which was true. 

But whereas the rock artists of the first period seemed to 
have had no difficulties in producing pictures of this high 
naturalistic order (despite their lack of tools)^ their suc¬ 
cessors gradually lost some of their predecessors^ skill and 
inspiratioOt for we find the later engravings more styhsed^ 
which is much the same as saying less skilfully drawn. This 
process of making do with tough outlines for the sure, clean 
Line of the first artists continues through successive ages tmril 
we reach the modem doodlings of passing Tuareg tribesmen^ 
and these have no aesthetic value or interest at all. So we on 
almost date rock art by the artistic quality of successive 
periods^, as well as by subject tnatter^ and thus arrive at the 
following main categories on which most scudeots are now 
agreed: 

L The Hunters (dna b.c. io,ooo-b.c* jooo) 
n. The Cattle Herders (bx, ^ogo^b.c* iqqq) 
in. The Garamandan Invasion (»x. rooo-A.D. 200) 

IV. The Camel Period (a,d, roo^A^o, 1000) 

V* The Modem Period 


6 Th Message of Stone Age Art 

When we come to the delineadons of the human face and 
figuie wc find that the rock arti$ta^ however skUful they were 
at depimng ammals, seem never to have acquired the knack of 
portraiture as we know it. It is possible that here wc arc in 
the realm of the tabu, though in idcw of the number of 
attempts to show both men and women in various poses it is 
more likely that a lack of technique is involved. There were 
occasional artists of genius w'ho captured their human subjects 
in motion^ we have many brillJant pictures of men ruO’* 
ning. More rare are figures in repose. The general practice 
seems to have been that foUowed by very young children 
when faced with the same problem of drawing a "man** The 
oldest representations, in &ct^ are almost precisely of this 
order where the figure has a blob for a head, an ellipse for the 
body, and stick-like appendages representing arms and legs* 
Later representations take the form of ghost-like, round- 
headed creatures without recognisable features, again reminis¬ 
cent of the work of very young children* This formula seems 
to have been replaced by a more stylised version executed by 
of two inverted and contingent triangles^ often with a 
decapitated neck stump, or a tiny head in the shape of a dot* 
None of these depictions tell us how the subicc^ actually 
looked, though the cxpcns make what they can of such dues 
as suggested by recognisable physical chafacccristica, like the 
dongated legs and protuberant buttocks of certain Negro 
races. Others discern in the portraits the faces, head-dresses^ or 
ornaments of Libyan^ Semitic, or Egyptian people. 

In general, the artists seem unconsdous of race or colour, 
and restrict themsdves to depicting, as best they can^ the daily 
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^ctividcs of their msdt subjects and die desirability of die 
feimles. The latter arc usually piump^ which is to be expected* 
since obesity has always been the African ideal of beauty in 
women. Even the Stone Age statuettes of the so-called 
Venuses are of this order, the most famous of them, the 
Willendorf Venus^ reminding us of those unfortunate girls the 
early African traveUers saw being fattened up m huts until 
they became so adipose that they couid not stand up at alL 
Until we have other evidence that the sculptor who fashioned 
these statuettes, or the men who gaaed on them, were inspired 
with religious fervour* there are no grounds for asserting that 
these andent Venuses* whether moulded in day or drawn on 
the rocks, were objects of veneration. To the contrary, the 
crudity with which many of these artifacts emphasise an 
obvious sexual seems to predude the interpretation that 
they symbolise fertility rites or the cult of maternity.^ It is true 
that nearly all the p^eolithic Venuses accentuate the three 
erotic 2ones—breasts, pudenda^ and buttocks—to a point 
where the limbs (head, arms, feet) are either non-existent, or 
merdy shadowed in, as in the case of vestigial arms resting on 
enormous breasts. Yet* significantly, not one of the Venuses 
is shown with an Infant (as the Madonna is conventionally 
portrayed) and not one of them has the aura we associate with 
motherhood. 

It is difiiculc, then* to accept without reservations the 
theory tt^t Stone Age art was mspired by religious motives. 
In the first place, there is too much of it* implying that picture¬ 
making was a folk pastime and that the rock engravlrigs w^ere 
simply the "books* of the community. To see these pictures in 
ji£u gives precisely that impressioo; anybody w'ho fek like it 
obviously tried bis hand at drawing or painting, dthet to 
amuse himself and his viewers or, in some cases, to convey 
important new informadon- When a people has no written 
language at ah and only a limited vocabulary (the Bushmen 
and Australian Aborigines arc living examples) they have to 
use pictures in order to commumcatc. The African art galleries 
are full of such 'communiques*, and we may be sure that such 
I* See, fat inatmo:. Bmlo Grazia&L, Arf^ p. jy. 
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important events in the lives of the native Saharans as the 
arrival of the Gaiamantcs with their four-horse chariots were 
depicted in this way. One gUnce at the oldest (and best} of 
these drawings conveys the idea of the appearance, construc¬ 
tion, tcaitij and especially the speed of such a vehicle—the 
horses at a '‘flying gallop^ and the driver leaning almost 
horiiontaJJy forward as though to emphasise the tremendous 
speed of the chariots The whole contrivance must have 
seemed phenomenal to the Negro pastondists who had never 
gone faster than they could run Of an ox could carry them. 
They had probably seen neither a horse nor a wheel when the 
news caiue through that a warlike people had arrived in this 
manner from the north. 

The need to convey information^ then, must have been one 
reason for the rock pictures^ the need for relaxation and amuse¬ 
ment anotherp What else was there to do in the caves of 
southern EuropCp for mstanccp during the long winter days 
and nights apart from discussing the size, ferooty^ and vul¬ 
nerability of animals? So in the shelters under overhanging 
cliJis in the Sahara Desert and on the mounuinsides elsewhere 
in Africa, families and tribes who were well supplied with 
food after the day's hunt had many hours to w'hile away, and 
what would be more natural than for a mao to pick up a nearby 
flint and to amuse himself seeing if he could depict the animal 
he had stalked and perhaps killed that morning? In fact, 
judging from the mere size of some of the engravings—a 
rhinoceros found in a wadi south of the Mouraouk Sand Sea 
measures over fourteen feet in length—the artists ™y have 
worked as a group. There arc, indeed, so many pictures of 
var]dng degrees of skill that obviously *rock paring* was the 
favourite pastime of prehistoric man, filling his leisure hours* 
satisfying his need for entertainment, and expressing his 
desires. In brief,, ail his intellectual and artistic powers were 
canalised into this one outlet for several thousand years. 

This andent custom of using the rocks as ^newspapers" 
continued^ in fact, up to that period when the aboriginal wnys 
of life wefe affected by the civilised world outside. It certainly 
continued, in a debased form, throughout the gfcat days of the 
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caravans when traveUers usc<d the rocks to record their passing 
either in pictures scratched on the smooth surfaces or in 
writing carved on fallen stones. The caravan stopped for the 
night at the base of a cliff. The men hobbled their camels^ lit 
their fire, ate their meal of dates, and brewed their tea in little 
cheap pots. Some gossiped, some wrapped themselves in their 
blanket^ and some religious-minded traveller would start 
inscribing a from the Koran on the rock face against 
which he rested; or* if he had been to Mecca by sea, he might 
attempt a sketch of a steamboat which his companions had 
neither seen notj, for that matter, could imagiiie. 

Yet there is an immense difference between the 
executed since the beginning of the Christian era and those 
pictures engraved or painted before it. We have already pointed 
out that ^e major difference is, in principle, the artistic 
superiority of the older works. A second difference is one of 
actual sizCj since the earlier artists almost invariably worked 
on a brge 'canvas'^ often high on the side of an e^vposed cliff; 
the later on smalls smooth surfaces found under overhanging 
ledges. The earliest engravings must have taken a long time to 
complete, whereas nearly all the recent pictures give the 
impression of having been drawn rn passuFtf. A third difference 
is that the oldest, and best, csainplcs of rock art are usually 
found in the most inaccessible regions of the desert. 

It is the combination of these factors^—quality, siac, and 
remoteness—which gives the traveller to the great art galleries 
like the Acacus, the Tassili-n-Ajjer, the Mourzouk Sand Sa, 
and the Tibesti the impression that he is looking at a lost 
world, and, in a very reri sense, he is. For there are few places 
elsewhere on our planet where life has undergone such a 
profound change—from lush forest to barren desert. Hence it 
is that the representations of the huge animals on the sides of 
the ravines evoke the same sense of wonder that we experience 
in the presence of the other monuments of antiquity. And 
whether we subscribe to the theory that these art ^lleries 
were the temples of prehistory or not^ we must recognise that 
man^s artistic awakening began much farther back in time than 
we are led to believe horn a perusal of the usual Stone Age 
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artificts. For fUats, arrow heads, and stone axes do not tell us 
very much about the mind or spirit of primitiTe man. His 
pictures speak to us in a language we uAdetstand and tell us 
what the world looked like in the morning of history. 






BOOK THREE 


The People of the Chariots 















7 The Water Tunnels 

On the track which runs across the desert from Sebha^ the 
modem capital of the Featzan^ to the oasis of Ghat on the 
Algerian border^ the traveller ccosscs an underground water 
system that has few parallels for ingenuity and effort in 
African history. The system, consisting of a series of parallel 
and Interconnecting shalb called figgaraSt seems to have been 
the work of the descendants of the same race whom we first 
met as the hunters and artists of the Acacus Mountains. 

Little, if anything, is known about these foggftraj whichp 
while they resemble the irrigation lueinels of Persia, ace 
basically different in construction. The Persian tunnels^ or 
as they are called, arc still in use, and are characterised 
by having manholes at regular intervals. The Saharan 
were apparently cither driven through the rock under the 
desert ffoor^ or were dug out as can als and then roofed over. 
One finds places here and there in die Fezzan system where the 
roof has caved in, and one opening is pointed out as the spot 
where a tunnel collapsed,, burying a French exploret alive. The 
report is probably e:Eaggeratcd, but it is characteristic of the 
local attitude towards the ancisit monuments of the regiont 
all of which tend to become associated with the malevolent 
spirits of Moslem legend. The traveUec who is indifferent to 
these djinn can descend into a foggafd and so obtain the best 
impression of their size and construction. 

But first, viewed from a height^ the system is seen to com¬ 
prise a series of embankments which run in a straight line 
from the base of the cliffs in the south aernss the sMdy plain 
to the oases in the north. Seen from inside, the main tunnels 
are at least ten feet high and twelve feet wide and have been 
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hacked out of the limestone rock by tough tools* with no 
attempt to smooth the surface of the roof and walls. On either 
side of the turniel, latitudinal shafts branch off so as to cofincct 
with the main figgiiras. How many of them actually rernain is 
still not cenain, though hundreds of them are still visible. In 
places they run less than twenty feet apart and their average 
length* from the cliffs where they origmate to the oases where 
they terminate, is three miles. If we assume from the that 
remain visible that there may have been a$ many as 300 of 
them in this region of the desert^ we have, taking into account 
the btcral shafts, nearly i,ooq miles of tunnels hewn out of 
the rock under the desert floor. 

We are still not dear as to how the system worked. First, 
where is the eatrance to these tunnels? One can spend hours 
trying to find thdr inlet, and though the solution would seem 
easy at first, assuining that a particular mound is followed 
along its entire length, the investigator finally arrives at a 
pmbk of rocks at the base of the escarpment without being 
able to tell where the tunnel has disappeared to. The quesdon, 
therefore^ is: did the builders drive their shafts right into the 
rock to tap underground springs? Or did they make artificial 
reservoirs at the end of the tunnels, these reservoirs* or pools, 
feeding the system with the rain water which ran down the 
gullies of the cliffs? 

There seems to be some evidence for the latter theoryp since 
there arc signs that these gullies and ravines have been dammed 
with barrages of stones roughly cemented with clay^ On the 
other hand, dus method of capturing water presupposes an 
adequate and regular raiafal], in which case we have to go 
back possibly as far a$ 5000 b.c^ to find such a maritime 
climate in the Sahara Desert. Could the be that 

old? 

Wc do not know for sure, but it seems much mote likely that 
the tunnels were built because there was w/ suffident rainfall 
and hence they must have been driven right into the escarp¬ 
ment in order to tap underground springs. So far* no one has 
been able to prove or disprove cither hypothesis, since the 
source of the water which, in a few cases, sdll trickles through 
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the fogfftroj not known. However, those geologists who 
have studied the region are of the opinion that veins of water, 
fed by the tains on far-distant mountains, are the explanation 
of this particular system of hydraulics.^ 

In the absence of conclusive geological or archaeological 
evidence we can only tnake cemin assumptions concernmg 
the foggar^. Firstp the fact that there arc so many of them 
indicates the presence of a numerous population which needed 
far more water than could be supplied by wells- Wells are the 
only water sources in the W'adi el Ajal today^ and they are 
adequate for the present population of some 7*®™ people- If 
we compare this figure with the loopooo or more graves so far 
found in the Wadi and dating from the time of the ^people of 
the water tunnels^ we can get some idea of how populous this 
region was and why so many irrigation tunnels were necessary. 
They were necessary not only for human needs but for the 
flocks and herds which rcquifcd large tracts of pasture land, if 
the inhabitants of the region were still raising beef cattle; and 
also for the fields and gardens which supplied the popuJadon 
with grain and vcgeables. In other words, the race ivhich had 
formerly existed as hunterSj living on the flesh of wild animals 
and the roots of wild plantSp had now developed a system of 
agriculture without which a large settled community is im¬ 
possible. In addition^ the construction of such ait enormous 
hydraulic complex indicates an industrious and technologi¬ 
cally advanced people who had reached a stage of culture 
superior to that of northern Europe before the Roman 
conquest. 

We caOj therefore, safely assume that (a) between ^ooo and 
looo B.c. a catUe-raising and agricultural people belonging to 
the Negro race had occupied large areas of the Sahara Desert 
which iliey kept habitable and fertile by means of 
and (b) it was precisely the prosperity of these defenceless 
Africans that incited the white settlers along the Libyan coast 
to invade the Fezaan. These immigrants (origiaaUyi it seenas^ 
having come to Africa from Asia ^iinor) were the Garamantes, 
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the people of the four-horse chariots—first mentioacd by 
Herodotus, who describes them as alre^y a very great nation 
in his time. They thereupon appear and disappear throughout 
the classical period until, around a^d. 700, they vanish alto¬ 
gether as the last of their kings was led away to captivity by 
the Arab invaders of the Fcaaan. Their Saharan empire had 
lasted over a thousand years. 

Yet we know almost next to nothing about die GaramanteSj 
and the reason is obvious: with the fall of the Roman Empire, 
Africa became a "lost* continent^ so much so that no European 
traveller reached even as far south as the Fezzan until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. One of the first to do so 
was the same Dn Walter Oudney who discovered the Dawada; 
and it was this young explorer who drew the attention of the 
European historians to the existence of an unmistakably 
Roman monument at an oasis called Germa. Germa, a miserably 
poor village in Oudney's day and now abandoned altogether* 
was rightly assumed to be the same as Garama, the capital of 
the Garamantes; and the presence of a Roman tomb oeaihy 
attested to the conc^ucst of the Garamantian Empire by the 
legions in 19 bx., as the historian Pliny has recorded. In fact, 
Pliny lists the fourteen dries which the Roman General 
Cornelius Balbus captured, and some of these places have been 
definitely identified (Cydamus=Ghadamesi Garama^^^Germa); 
some tentatively so (Rapsa^Mjhat; Ciilaba=»*Zuib.)* and others 
not at all. For his victory over the Garamantes and his conquest 
of the Fezzan, Balbus was given a triumph on his return to 
Rome, the first foreigner (be was a Spaniard of Cadk) ever to 
be $0 honoured. Thereafier the Gaiamanies and their <^pital 
Garama were as familiar names to an informed Roman as 
were the Britons and their capital Londorc The Gaiamantes, 
however* were not occupied n^tarily* for the Caesars realised 
that no army could cfiectively control an area as vast as the 
Central Saham. Instead, the Romans made an alliance wdth the 
native kings w^hJeh lasted* despite occasional revolts, for over 
fflo years . 

This alliance was neecssarj' because the Garamantes* as 
masters of the desert, cootrolled the caravans that came up 
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from Central Mrica to the ports along the south Mediter¬ 
ranean coast* The trans-SaLharan trade consisted of ivory% gold 
dust, ostrich feathers, animal skins, slaves, and wild animals. 
The importance of the last item cannot be underestimated, for 
wild animals were slaughtered by the thousands in the amphi¬ 
theatres of the Roman world, and Afrioi was the chief source 
of supply* 

Some idea of the number and type of wild beasts used in 
the games at Rome alone is seen from the statistics given by 
Roman historians p In 55 b.c. Pompey celebrated his victories 
by turning loose 600 lions in the arena during the five days 
devoted to die Ftnafio: that is, simulated hunting in the amphi¬ 
theatre. In A.D. Si the Emperor Titus presented 9,000 animals; 
twenty-five years later Trajan raised this total to it,000. In 
A.D. 148 the Emperor Philip, an j-Veab by birth and (according 
to Gibbon) ^consequently, in the earlier part of his lifCp a 
robber by profession^, solemnised the secular games by killing 
in the arena 51 elephants, 10 eland, 10 tigers, 70 lions, |o 
leopards^ 10 hyenas, i rhinoceros, 1 hippopotamus, 10 giraffes^ 
ao zebras, and 10 wild horses* We also re^ that the Emperor 
Probus in one day in a.d* z8t sacrificed t,ooo ostriches, 1,000 
stags, 1,000 fallow-deer^ and 1,000 wild boai^ while on the 
following day too lions, 100 lionesses, zoo leopards, and joo 
bears were massacred in the arena- 

While some of these animals were brought from as far away 
as India for the games (the younger Gordian paid for ten 
Indian tigers in addition to thirty African hyenas for his 
triumph), most of the pachyderms and exotic beasts were 
brought up from Equatorial Africa along the caravan routes 
controlled by the Garanmntes. Only the traveller who 
crossed these empty and often waterless deserts imagine 
the enormous dififitulties of tninsponing animals like giraffes 
and hippopotamuses across the Sahara* They must have been 
brought in enomious cages carried on carts drawn by oxen; 
then shipped across the Mediterranean from ports like LeptLs 
MagtuL 

In short, so valuable was the trans-Saharan caravan trade 
that the Roman army must have continually sent reconnaissance 
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forces down into the desert^ while ccicouragifig the Gara- 
[nantes^ by loaniug them eagineens &oio the Third Augusta 
Legion, to build forts end blockhouses along the caravan 
toutes in order lo control the movemeot of people and trade. 

Bat undl European travellers reached the Fezzan m the first 
decades of the nineteenth cennixy the Empire of the Gaca- 
mantes remained a semi-mythical country, like the Atlands of 
Plato* And even the early explorers who travelled through 
these ancient lands and saw the monuments along the great 
Garamantian highways seldom recognised the historical signi¬ 
ficance of what they saw. This was understandable^ The first 
travellers were soldiers, sailors^ and medical men, not pro¬ 
fessional historians, and they had more Important assignments 
than to prove the existence of a nation whi^ was once thought 
to exist only on paper. All the same, they caught glimpses of 
a lost world’ in their joumeySp and the evidence began to 
mount up that an unknown civilisation Jay buried beneath the 
sand. There were also strange and myscerious monuments still 
standing, for the explorers report ‘andent and very lofty 
edifices’, inscriptions^ rock tombs, rock paintings and en¬ 
gravings, underground water tunnelSp pyramids, fortresses, 
and even abandoned cidcs* Dr. Heinrich Barth, marching 
along the northern fringes of the Mourzouk Sand Sea in the 
year 1850, summed up the mystery of the country in this 
report: 

We obtained a distant glance towards west south w'cst of the 
mins of a fortiesj called Ksar Sharaba, the history of which, as it 
is connected with the struggles of yore between the Tebu and 
the inhabitants of Fcjzan, w'ould be full of interest if it could be 
made out distinctly^ 

It is over a hundred years since Barth wrote his report, yet 
we stiU know nothing about the fortress city of Sharaba 
which lies out there in the desert gradually sinking beneath 
the sand. In the first place, perhaps not more than a few 
score European travellers have visited the site in any ease, as 
it lies oS the caravan routes in one of the more inaccessible 
pockets of the Mourzouk Sand Sea. I found that it could be 
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rcachcrd hy Land Rover* mth the heJp of a Tuaieg guide who 
knew which vaJJeys through the dunes were passable. On 
arriving, I could do nothing but photograph the mysterious 
ruins into which no archaeologist has yet sunk a spade. Yet 
perhaps here, at this lost city, lies hidden evidence of the rise 
and fall of the Garamantian Empire* 

In point of faa, archaeological research in the country of 
the Fezzan has only fust begun and could not be undertaken at 
all as long as the Sahara remained forbidden territory to 
Europeans. TTiroughout the nineteefith century, Tuareg 
banditry' and religious fanaticism made ttavd for Christians 
particularly haaardous* even when they were disguised as 
Moslems. Such early explorers had to use the groLcest caution 
in making measurements or observations, and even in writing 
up their notes and diaries* for their fdlow travellers^ suspicions 
were easily aroused i Hence Frederick Horncmann* one of the 
first to cross the desert, was in serious trouble for showing too 
much interest in the ruins of the great temple of Jupiier 
Ammon at Siwahj and Rene Cailli^ had to draw his plans of 
the mosques at Timbuktu under his robe. 

In short, sdemific exploration of the desert, and particularly 
of the Fezzan, was not really po^iblc until the Italian occupa¬ 
tion of Libya in 1915. Then, like the French in adjacent 
Algeria and the British in Egypt* the Italians set up a Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities in the Colonial AdmmJstmrion and began 
a methcKijcal survey of their territory^ periodically publishing 
thdr findings in special monographs. Without these depart¬ 
ments stalled by dedicated scholars who combined physical 
courage with erudition^ we would stiU know very little of the 
history of the Sahara and next to nothing of the Ganunantes. 
Fortunately* a team of top-flight Italian scholars was sent to 
the Fezzan in 191 j expressly to try to solve the mystery of 
this vanished nation; and while the expedition spent only 
three and a half m<Miths in the field, it was excellently led and 
organised^ The archaeologists were relieved by the army of all 
the problems of transport^ supplies, and security and were 
able to survey the w^hok length of the Wadi el Ajal horn Ghat 
to Sebha—in other words* the main east-west highway of the 
F 
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Central Sahara. The results of this upedition were e^cotually 
published by the Accademia Nazionale dd Lined of Rome in 
a handsomdy illustrated monograph call^ Scapi Sabarimi^ 
Saharan B^capacionj is sdll the repository of almost all om 
archaeological knowledge of the Garaxnantes and, up to the 
present when a small British expedition has taken up the work 
where the Italians left o£F over thirty years ago, our only 
source of evidence. But the evidence, once the archaeologist's 
spade turned over the sand, was found to be considerable: 
some too,ooo small circular rock graves at the base of the 
escarpments; two long lines of royal tombs; two ccjneteries of 
pyramid tombs; a Roman mausoleum; Roman villas; the 
vestiges of andent Garama, capital of the Garamantes; the 
Lirigarion system of water tunnels; forts and towers located 
deep in the desert; and hundreds of artifaas ranging from 
coins to stone offering tables. From this evidence it is now 
possible to determine at least the outlines of the los t d villsation. 
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8 Empire of the Garamantes 

The Garamantes appear to have mvaded North Africa some 
time in the third millennium bringing with them, their 
chariots, horses, metal weapons^ and certain religious customs 
from their origmal homeland Sromewhere in Asia Minor. 
They were, by Greek or Roman standards, barbarians^ but not 
savage^^ They were ruled by chieftains and priests^ and their 
economy was based on war and slavery, as was the economy 
of barbarians ail over the known world, War meant flying 
raids on weaker nations—the pattern of history from time 
immemorial* In the case of the Garamantes, once they were 
established along the Libyan littoral, these raids eventually 
took the form of a full-scale invasion of the Negro nations to 
the souths The rewards of victory wct€ fertile territory and an 
enslaved people to work it: that is^ a kbour force to maintain 
the water tunnels^ cultivate the gardens, and build foctressH 
and defence towers along the caravan routes which the 
conquerors now exploited for purposes of trade* 

Compared with the pastoral people they had invaded, the 
Garamantes were advanced, though their rcUgion, art, and 
technical skills were, for the most part, foreign importarionSj 
acquired in their contact with dvitiscd nations like the Greeks* 
the Egyptians, and, later, the Romans. By the first century 
b.Cp they were barbarians in name only and fiir more evolved 
than, say, the barbarians of northern Europe, But what is 
puzzling IS chat so far no evidence of their language, either 
spoken or written, has been found. Not a single inscription 
has come to light. Yet from earliest times, they had close 
contacts with the Egyptians to the east and the Carthagmians 
to the north-west- and finally a long alliance with the Romans* 
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All three of these people had a written language, and it seems 
inconceivable that the Gatamantes were ignorant of some kind 
of script. 

In the total absence of inscriptions:, alone a Literature, 
almost all we know of them comes from thdr tombs wbose 
furtiimie tells us something of tvhat they possessed in this 
world, and what they expected in the next. In the simplest 
tombsp which consist of a round pile of rocks over a burial 
chamber^ we find a few characteristic trinkets: that is, coarse 
pottery, beads made from little bits of rock that glitter, and 
ornaments of painted ostrich egg shells. In the tombs of the 
Garamantian kings^ on the other hand, the Italian archaeolo¬ 
gists found Roman dishes, Alexandrian glass, and goblci^ of 
native manufacture—the remains of burial chambers which 
had undoubtedly been looted in ancient times. Outside these 
tombs stood altars in the form of horns or obelisks, the former 
a religious symbol evidently borrowed from the Egyptians 
and their sun-god Horus; the latter from the Girthaginians and 
their cult of Tanit. The characteristic ofieriog tables in which 
were placed the food and drink required by the dead man on 
his journey to the next world have also been found in great 
numbers. 

So much the artifacts found in the tombs tell ua of the 
religion of the Gammantes before tbe coming of the Romans. 
Believing in an after life, they were interred with the treasures 
they valued in this world, together with such useful household 
utensils as dishes, cups, wine and oil jars^ and Lamps. Women 
were buried with a few of thdr choice ornaments. Their 
heaven, therefore, must have been an extension of their 
earthly life, and thdr gods the corporeal represencarions of the 
spirits they worshipped. These spirits must have been of a 
sort common to all primitive people whose lives are dominated 
by powerful physical forces over which they had no control. 
All travellers in Africa remark on the same profound influence 
of natural phenomena on the African mind, whether he is 
Christian, Moslem, or pagan. Sun, ^iods^ clouds, mountains, 
difls, lakes, and wells are still the dwelling place of spirits of 
d}inn who are probably far more influential in popular thinking 
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than the orthodox gods. Just as to-day this deep-seated animism 
makes the task of European missionaries especially difBeuJt in 
pagan Africa, so the conversion of the Garamantes to Oiristian- 
ity must have been slow and superficial. And despite the efforts 
of the powerful prelates of the African Oiurch^ this Saharan 
nation could not have become Chrisdanised in any nutnber$, 
for not one of the tombs so far excavated has yielded a single 
Qiristian sign or symbol. We may assume, therefore, that the 
old religion^ whatever it was, obtained throughout the Roman 
period until the GaramanEes were obliged, for poHticaJ 
reasons, to adopt, along with other eonfcdcrate nations^ the 
official religion of the Empire. 

But accept Christianity they did^ for the last we hear of them 
from classical sources is the statement that they had become 
converts together with many of the other nations who lived 
on the fringes of the imperial frontier* Missionaries had un¬ 
doubtedly followed the merchants as far down as the oases, 
probably first visiting the capitals of the tribal kings, in the 
manner of the evangelists who were proselytising northern 
Europe. Thus, Augustine, the apostle of the English, pre^emed 
himself to King Aethelberht in person in the year J95. The 
English king dedded to treat him os the ambassador of a 
great powder and, judging from the report of the interview, 
accorded the Roman priest diplomatic status^ Some such 
reception must have awaited the missionaries sent to the 
courts and capitals of the African nations, for a Byzantine 
historian records under the year 569 that the king of the 
Garamantes conduded a peace treaty with the Empire and 
that his subjects were ^converted to Christianity^ This event 
must have been followed by the bmldiug of churches in the 
larger Garamantian towns, j ust as basilicas had been built all over 
Roman Africa, even in the oasis of Augtla, once a shrine of 
the powerful cult of Ammon, the chief god of the Egyptian 
pandicon. So far, how^everj excavafions have not yidded any 
traces of a Christian temple anywhere within the boundaries 
of the Garanundan territory* 

The absence of cnatcrial evidence of the Christiaaisation of 
this desert nation is not^ however^ surprising when we lemerr^ 
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bet the paucity of sitmlar finds in Britain^ despite the pains¬ 
taking work of hundieds of British aTchaeoiogisEs^ professional 
and amateur^ Professor R- G. CoUingwood states that relics 
of Chnstiamty in Roman Britain ate v^ry rate, consisting, in 
6 ict, of not much more than the possible foimdadojis of a 
church at Silchesier in Hampshire; fragments of painted 
plaster purporting to be a Qirisdati mural found at LuUing- 
stone in Kent; some alleged Christian epitaphs; and a few 
examples of the Chi-Rho monogram^ lamps^ rings, and other 
small objects stamped with sacred emblems or formulas. 

In view of the scarcity of Christian relics^ the probability is 
that the Gospel, both among the Britains and the Garamantes, 
was knovrn only to a minority of the population, and that 
minorit)^ mostly Romanised natives who followed the ofhdal 
'party line\ The slaves^ serfs, and peasants far from the urban 
Centres were no doubt indliferent to any and all religions and 
may never have heard of Jesus Christ. The Christian Fathers 
have little to say about these barbarians, and almost the only 
descriptions we have of the ancient African tribes are largely 
based on hearsay and rumours collected by the Roman 
historians. These highly sophisticated observers always had 
the greatest disdain for their fellow men beyond the frontiers 
and made no pretence at concealing their opinion. Speaking 
of the various nations of the interior, one writer asserts that 
they do not have the decency to cover their nakedness; 
another that they were not only polygamous, but mated 
indiscriminately like dogs; a third that it was customary for 
every bride to pro^tute herself to aU comers on her wedding 
night; and still a foutth recounting stories of their marching 
out to make war on the south wind. 

One suspects that these reports are based on rumour rather 
than on facts, all the more so as very few classical historians 
visited Africa to study the natives at first hand- Those Romans 
who had actually come into contact with the Garamantc$, 
however, might have given a dillerent picture of the Saharan 
tribesmen. There must have been a number of merchants who 
had made the journey down to the capital. Gamma, on the 
export-import business vrhich was sizable enough to warrant 
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special ageodes in the African ports at one end and the 
Italian port of Ostk at the other. The dti^eos of the coastal 
dries of Lepds Magna, Oca, and Sabratha had also seen the 
arrival of the Saharan caravans and they would have un¬ 
doubtedly admitted that the men from the desert, far from 
being naked savages, were a strikingly handsome people, tall 
in stature, elegant in bearing, and fomudable as fighring-men. 
In fact, the Garamantes occasionally attacked or raided the 
rich portS;i requiring the intervenrion of the regular army to 
drive them back; and it was as a result of one of these wars 
that we may have our only idea of what they looked like—if 
we accept the theory that two of them arc depicted on a 
mosaic in the role of prisoners-of-war being thrown to the 
wild beasts in the arena of Lepds Magna^ 

la the summer of 1914 It alian acdtaeologists ercavattng a 
large Roman viUa at a Libyan village called Zlitcn^ sLsty miles 
east of Lepris Magna, unearthed a series of mosaic pavements 
which have few equals for beauty or historical interest. In 
fact, if we had no written records at all, it would be possible to 
reconstruct large areas of the economic and social life of the 
African Romans from these Zliten mosaics. 

Unfortunately,, most of these were destroyed in the 19 [4-18 
war by an Italian naval bombardment; and when the archaeo¬ 
logists returned to Libya eleven y«rs bter in 19ZI they found 
^most of the walls at the finest part of the viHa, knocked 
down; the great mosaic of 24 geometric designs each two feet 
square, destroyed; other geometric mosaieSp gone; the remain¬ 
ing mosaics, all badly damaged; and the work of restotariom 
completely 

The Italians, however, had photogfaphed their finds in 
19x4; and it is from these photographs that we can srill enjoy 
such vignettes of a country house, detailed enough for an 
architect to design and build even down to the landscape 
gardening; or the picture of an orchestca so meticulously 
represented that we know what coi&ur the bdy organist 
wore, as we know that her organ was an hydraulic one with 
twelve pipes, accompanied by two French horns, and that one 

1. Salv&cprc Aurigemnta, I ^ pp. 
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hom player is bearded, the other dean-shaveo. And as regards 
the gladiatorial combats in the arena, the mosaics depict every 
detail of the fighters* costume down to the folds of their 
tunics. 

Induded in these scenes, according to the Italian archaeol¬ 
ogist Salvatore Aungemma, are depictions of Garamantes 
being thrown to the wild beasts in the arena—the damitaiio ad 
ftrias. 

A word concerning this characteristic Roman punishment. 
First, the procedure was not alAvays a simple business of letting 
loose a lion, or ti^r, or bear on the defenceless victim in 
order to despatch him as quickly as possible. To the contrary, 
there were many refinements to the ^production' which was the 
special responsibility of a stage-director whose object was to 
amuse the audience by prolonging the condemned man's 
agony. Thus, a good-looking prisoner might be given the role 
of Orpheus in the play simply in order to be killed and eaten 
by a bear as the climax of the drama. The young Christian girl 
Petpetua was put into the arena at Carthage with her servant 
to be chased round the ring by a maddened cow as a change 
from being tossed by the usual wild bull. In Apuldus's novel 
Til Golden Ass we read of a woman criminal who was to be 
sexually ravaged by a donkey before she was killed. And in 
the Zliten mosaics two victims of the damnatio are shown 
being wheeled into the arena in a curious vehicle tathei like a 
cross between a miniatuie chariot and a wheelbarrow. They 
are both standing erect on the platform, tied by their hands 
and feet to a vertical pole which is fixed into the vehicle. The 
cart has a long handle or shaft at the rear, so that the bestiarius, 
or animal-keeper, can push it about. The idea, then, was to 
bind the prisoner to the pole and ivhcd him into the ring where 
a leopard especially starved and enraged for the occasion waits 
for his long-delayed meal. By means of the long handle 
attached to the back of the cart the btsHarifis is able to stay In 
the tear, at the same dme turning the cart so that the victim is 
face to free with the animal which is to tear him to pieces. 
And to make sure that the leopard doesn’t slink away and that 
the audience isn’t disappointed, the bestioHm has an assistant 
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who caxdcs a whip in his left hand and a small rattle in hi^ 
right with which he excites the wild animal to attack. 

And this is what we in the mosaic. The chief anima]-^ 
keeper is handling two cans with a prisoner standing erect, 
tied to the pole, in each. The keeper pushes first one, then the 
other on to the two leopards which have been let loose in the 
ling. The assistant, with his whip and rattle, has managed to 
incite one of the beasts to spring on to the chest of one 
prisoner while he turns the other cart conainiiig the other 
victim towards the second leopard which is in the act of 
springing. The first man seems to be already dying from his 
lacerations^ the second man is waiting to die. 

The physical appearance of these two men is striking. Too 
tall to be Italians or Libj'ans, they have reddish-golden 
complcrioos, long, straight hair, aquiline noses, and shorty 
pointed beards. They exhibit, then, sdJ the traits we expect 10 
find in the Garamantes on the basis of w'hat other evidence is 
available, notably that of the tombs. Such, at any rate, is the 
conclusion of the Italian anthropologist Sergio Sergi, who 
measured the skulls found in the Garamantian graves during 
the Italian 1^55 expedition and compared them with the 
cmnia of the contemporary Tuareg. His theory is that both 
peoples belong to the identical racial stock. 


9 After the Arab Conquest 

By the middle of the seventh century the Arib conejuest 
of North Africa was already foreshadowed in the laids of 
desert commandos who swept out of Egypt and terrorised the 
countryside right up to the walls of the Tripoli tanian cities. 
The threat of a massive invasion by the armies of the Prophet 
must soon have become obvious* yet there seems to have 
been no concerted or effective preparations for defence on the 
part of Roman Africa. Such pusillanimity in the face of the 
destruction of then cities, homes* and their way of life itself 
can Only be explained on the basis of the internal divisions 
caused by three centuries of warfare between the Christian 
Sects theraselves^thc oithodos Catholics on one side, the 
heretical Donatists on the other. In other words, Christianity^ 
far from muring peoples of North Africa, had divided them. 
Hence, when the Arabs came out of the east, there were neither 
Roman legions nor Christian crusaders to stop them. Instead, 
each city its feeble best to save itself* The principal resis¬ 
tance lo the invaders vras eventually organised and led by a 
Berber queen called Kahina who was said to have been a 
conyert to Judaism—meanings perhaps, that she was a crypto- 
Christian. But once she was overwhelmed and her Berber 
guerilla forces annihilated, the Roman rule and Christian 
religion alike were doomed in Africa, so that by 700 the 
Arab chroniclers were able to report that ‘there is no longer 
found in Ifriqiya either Greeks or Berbers disposed to resist^ 
The 'Greeks' included the Byiantines, the Italians, and the 
Romanised Africans; the Berbers* all those mountain and 
desert tribes who occupied North Africa down to the Sahara 
Desert. 
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The Ust Byzantine outpost on the African continent^ Ceuta 
across ihc Straits from Spain* fdl ia a^d. 709 when Count 
Julian betrayed the fortcess to the Arabs. 

In company with the dries of the coast, the Garamantes, for 
their part, appear to have put up no tesistauce to the invaders^ 
for the Feazan was »sily reduced by the Arab general Okba 
ibn-Nafi at the head of 400 horsemen, with a supply train of 
40Q catneb carrying 800 goatskins of wacer.^ In view of the 
traditional ferodty of the Saharan nation as warriors and 
bandits, their collapse in the face of such a small force b one 
of the puzzles of history. It can perhaps be best explained by 
the chaos in dvil and military a^Ealrs which characterised the 
end of the Roman Empire all over the Western world. There 
were no longer any legions to guard the frontiers, and the big 
centres of Roman d^sarion—the Mediterranean ports and 
provinckl cities of the coastal plains—cowered behind their 
walls and allow'cd the Arab invaders to sweep at will through 
the countryside. 

By A.D. 668, Okba ibn-Naii had his headquarters at Syrtc, 
almost mid-way between Benghazi and TripoU* and from here 
he swooped south on flying raids down into the Fezzan, 
dealing in characteristic fashion with the oppodtionp It b dear 
from the bconic reports of the Arab historians that he had no 
difliculty in subduing the petty kings of the desert tribes and 
towns as far south as Garama and even beyond. 

Having cut off the car of the king of Waddan [Ibn-lChaldoun 
w^rites] and exacted a tribute of 560 slaves, be fOkl^] desired to 
know what kind of country lay beyond Waddan. Th^ told him 
of Germa, capital of the whob Fezaan. Leaving Wmddan, he 
arrived after 1 much of eight nights on the outskirts of Germa 
whose inhabitants he invited to embrace Islam. They agreed, and 
he called a hall sue miles from the town. 

When the king of the Garamances came out from Germa to 
meet Okba, the Arab horsemen rode in between the king and hb 
escort, fordng them to dismount and to walk on foot, tbe sbt 
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oijics to where Okb* wm camped. Since the king was si ckly. he 
axiived in an exhausted statc^ spitting blood. 

'Why do you treat me like this after J have yielded to you?^ 
the Garamaotian king asked. 

'll will teach you a lesson not to make wya on the Arabs/ 
Okba replied as was his custom^ and be sent the ting back to 
Egypt in chains.^ 

This sickly monarchy, who was apparently Incapable of 
fighting or conimanding his troops, was undoubtedly the last 
king of the Garatmntes, for monarchs of this nation are never 
heard of again after the Arab conquest of the Fezzan, a 
conquest ’which took Okba and his 400 cavalry only five 
months to complete^ Only one casde gave him any tronbk, 'a 
great fortress on the top of an escarpment and capital of the 
country of Kouar^ Okba reached this outpost after marching 
fifteen nights. Arriving under the walls of this casde, he 
began the siege, but at the end of a month gave up the attempt' 
and faUing on the other castles, he captured another king and 
cut off his finger *to give him a lesson". He also imposed his 
usual tribute of 560 slaves and asked his usual quesdoiu 
Were there any inhabitants to the south? 

The defenders replied that they had nobody ’with them to 
act as guides and no idea of the route. Okba therefore decided 
to retrace his steps and arriving unexpectedly at the fortress of 
the Kouar, he profited from tbc darkness to enter. The people 
had retired to thdr underground chambers, thinking there 
was no more danger. Okba thereupon cut the throats of all 
the men capable of fighting and, taking the children and the 
booty hidden in the city, he returned the w^ay he came. 

The whereabouts of this 'grtat fortress on the top of an 
escarpment" is a my^stery which has not yet been unravelled, 
for the remains of Garaitiantian fortresses lie scattered all over 
this region of the Fezzan w^here Okba was campaigning in 
A.D. 668. We are not told in which direction the AtA com¬ 
mander marched for fifteen nights after he left Gcrma, but if 
we assume that his average rate w^as twenty miles in a night, he 
would have been somewhere on an arc 500 miles from the 
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Garairwntian capital, which proves that the Fe^zan in the last 
days of the Roman Empire contained numerous castles and 
strongholds in regions of the desert which are now completely 
arid and abandoned. Nor is there any lack of archaeoJogicaJ 
evidence of the comparative prosperity of the region at this 
period^ for the traveller can see for himself the rvdns of the 
mud-brick and cement fortresses and watch-towers not only 
along the old caravan routes but in the sand seas. Since some 
of these strongholds show signs of Roman handiwork^ it is 
clear that they were built, perhaps with the aid of Roman 
engineers, during the great days of the Garamantes when this 
desert nation was a confederate of Rome. In contrast, the fact 
that the last king of Garama came cravenJy out of his fortress 
(which is now being eacavated to reveal that it was a fairly 
massive building of dressed stone) proves that all this part of 
the then-known world had been lost to the West, as it reniamed 
lost for the next thousand years and more. The fortresses 
which had been erected during the Roman and^^ later, Byzan¬ 
tine periods as frontier posts to protect the oases, guard the 
caravan routes^ and serve as bulwarks against the raids of the 
Negro barbarians to the south of the Great Desert, were 
independently manned by a handfiil of desert tribesmen whose 
ignominious death in the underground chambers symbobsed 
the utter collapse of Roman Africa. 

And so, within a space of fifty years p almost eight centuries 
of European rule in North Africa came to a sudden end. The 
culture, language, Christian religion, and institutions ended 
with it. By a.d. 717, when the i^ph Omar II withdrew the 
right of freedom of worship, tens of thousands of Christians 
had renounced their faith and their churches had fallen into 
ruins which still lie scattered across the upper third of the 
condneot from the Mediterranean to the Sahara. Even cities 
the size of Leptis Magna were '"now a desert, as though they 
had never cxisted^ 

During these cataclysmic years many devout Christians had 
chosen to escape while there was sdU a chance. Some managoJ 
to cross over to Europe, where they complained that they vrerc 
uncharitably received; some in the westernmost Roman 
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province of Mauretania sailed ion miles acro£$ the Atlantic to 
Tenerife in the Camey Jslaiids; and some must have fled into 
the desert and mountains, to regions beyond the reach of 
even the Arabs* It is reasonable to suppose that Oafamantiaa 
Qmsdans were among tins group^ actually surviving with their 
own language and customs. 

This fascinating and provocative theory is partly based on 
the assumption that descendants of the Garamantes still live 
within the confines of the andent empire in the persons of the 
Tuareg. We can understand why when it is recalled how 
travellers from the time of the earliest explorations of the 
Sahara have been stnick by the marked diJfecencc between the 
Tuareg and ail other desert peoples. In the first place they ace 
strikingly taller and straightcr than the Berbers^ ArabSp or 
hybrids who are descendanis of Arab masters and their Negro 
slaves. Those Tuareg who call themselves ^nobles* are, on an 
average, six feet taH, and from what one can sec of their faces 
through the slits in their veils, their complexion is copper- 
coloured^ as it is ifi the portraits of the two supposed Gara- 
mandan prisoners-of-war being thrown to the wild beasts in 
Zhten mosaic, though one can only speak of complexion 
in relative terms, since the Tuareg seldom wash and their 
skin becomes stained with the navy-blue dye of their face- 
coverings. 

In addition to their unique physical characteristiesp the 
Tuareg have retained their own language and alphabet—the 
former is tentatively idendfied with Old Libyanj the latter 
partially derived from the Punic. Nobody, induding the 
Tu^cg, knows anything very positive about either the 
written language called T^ifinagh, or the spoken language 
called Tcmajegh. While the spoken language is still extant, the 
written language is dying out, for the Tuareg have lirde use for 
it* In their heyday, when they were "Lords of the Desert", 
writing, like poetry and music, wa$ an accomplishment of the 
women. The women taught the boys to write, and when tht 
boys became warriors and camd-riders they covered the rocks 
of the desert with T^ifinagh inscriptions, many of them quite 
long onffl. I never found anybody who could read them. 
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though my Tuareg guides would try and, in some cases, were 
able to m^c out a word, or thought they could. But it is an 
exceedingly dlfBcuIt script, full of abbreviations and devoid of 
all vowels except the Alif, or a sound. It can also be written 
fcom left CO right, right to left, up to down, down to up, and 
in spirals. And it is said of it that the reader must know^ the 
sense of the writing before he can hope to understand it. 

It is a serious loss to our knowledge of Tuareg history that 
we cannot read the many andent in£cription$ found all ovet 
the desert, for it is possible that some of them would give us 
key facts to this nadon's origin and provenance. But the 
difficulties of dedphering these inscriptions have so far proved 
insurmountable. For the Tuareg orthography is evcti mote 
incomplete and defective than either the Arabic or Hebrew 
script, due CO the fact that these people never use books 
written in diek own language and have never cmplpycd 
T^ifinagh for sdentific purposes. We ask what is the origin of 
such a language? Whence the Tuareg derive it? Where did 
the letters which are not Punic come from? And is it possible 
that it represents the speech of the old Garamantes? 

Turning to the soda! structure of the Tuareg, we hnd that 
this is based on an andent tribal system obviously refined by 
contact with dvilised peoples^ Thus, the community is 
divided into nobles, serfs, and slaves, for women as well as for 
men* To what extent this class system Is derived from the 
Garamantes is, of course, purdy hypothetical, since we know 
little or nothing about the internal organisation of the latter 
nation. Yet there are some shreds of evidence which seem to 
subsuntiate the conjecture. For instance, the sixth-century 
African poet-historian Corippus describes the w'capons of the 
Garamantes almost predsely as those char the Tuareg warrior, 
until cecendy, took with him on a raiding party.^ These 
weapons were the sword, spear, shield, and dagger—the 
combat implements of the Roman legionnaire and» for that 
matter* ies blant&es of the medieval knight. In fact these 
w'capons were so traditional among the Tuareg that they 
despised modem invendoos Like the ride, which, they said« 
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enabled a coward to kill the bravest man. Armed ifi this 
characteristic fashion, the Tuareg, for as long as they were 
'lords of the dcsc^t^ indulged in their favourite sport, which 
was the 'hit-and-niii' raid, type of brigandage strikingly 
similar to that condemned by St. Augustine. Indeed, Augus- 
tineas description of tbe raiders of his day recalls still another 
custom of the Tuareg, for he cscpiidtty states chat the desert 
raiders of his time surrounded themselves with women 
and young girls and passed the nights in drunkenness and 
debauchcf)'. Wc seem to have here a scandalised reference to 
the Tuareg * courts of love* at which unmarried girls* when 
they arc in a state called asri^ sleep with as many men as take 
their fancy* particularly after the warriors return from a 
campaign or battle- 

Wc know, too^ that these brigands of Augustine's day were 
Christians (though heretics according to the Catholic Church), 
and if wc accept the theory that the fifth-emtury raiders 
(called or ‘prowlers around farmhouses') were 

the ancestors of the Tuareg* we may have an e^ianadon of 
the curious Christian associations still found among the 
Veiled Men. Certainly the vestiges of Chrisrian ritual and 
dogma which have apparently survived the conversion of 
the Tuareg to Mohammedanism are otherwise dilHcult to 
account for. How else, for instance, are we to interpret their 
piedilecdon for the cross which adorns their shields, sword 
hilts* camel headpieces, saddle pommds, ceremonial spoons, 
and a variety of metal ornaments? 

The use of the cross by the Tuareg is uni<]ue among 
Moslems, to whom the symbol, in any case, is specifically 
proscribed; and there is no satisfactory explanatioa of this 
usage other than that it is a relic of their fomier Christko 
heritage* Other vestiges of the old religion are seen in a 
number of words characteristic of Christian terminology and 
evidently derived from the Low I^idn that was once the 
Httgaa franca throughout Roman Africa- The most obvious 
words are Afrri for ‘God* (thought to be a variant of 'Messiah'); 
angihuf for ‘angel* (Ladu, and about half a dozen other 

bastardised eedesiasdeal terms. 
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But even more suggestive the cross and the Chrisdau 
expressions is the status of women among the Tuareg. For not 
only are these desect people monogamous, but the wife is 
treated as the equal of her consort, even to the extent of going 
unveiled, choosing her own husband^ inheriting his position 
in the tdbe, and owning her own property. Such concessions 
to w^omen are contrary to orthodox Islamic kw and verge on 
the heiedcal. 

It couJd, of conrsej be argued that women have obiamed a 
degree of emancipation in other non-Chrisdan sodedes, but 
such does not seem to have been the i^sc anywhere else in 
Africa* Among pagan Africans, as among Moslems, women 
have few mote dghts than serfs, and in many places are treated 
no better. The Tuareg, to the contrary, seem to have gone to 
the opposite extreme and to have ideiLtsed womeo somewhat 
in the manner chat medieval knights idealised their Ladies. 
Admired and respected, the wdl-bom Tuareg woman devoted 
herself to the arts of music and poetry, and the concerts she 
gave in her tent were attended by warriors from ail over the 
desert* Once married, she proved faithful, though if she were 
otherwise her husband had the duty of avenging his honour 
in blood. Whctc^ we may ask, did the Tuareg derive this 
respect for w'omcn unless from some tradition inherited from 
a former Christian belief? Certainly not from the religious or 
social precepts of their neighbours, African pagans on the 
one hand^ Arab Moslems on the other* 

It is, then, these pecuUaricics of culture that make the 
Tuareg distinct from all other North Afrits peoples— 
Berbers, Arabs, Negroes, and those of mixed blood—and 
strengthen the conjecture that they are acttiaiiy a remnant of 
that lost nation, the Gatamantes. Customs, language, and their 
very attitude to life make them a separate endtj, though it 
should be quickly pointed out that we are now speaking of 
them in an almost historical sensc^ For each decade, oc, for 
that matter^ each year, disrupts their social and economic 
life: it is obvious now that thek old culture is about to be 
submerged under the ddc of events* Yet the threat does not 
arise from a deliberate attempt to change them, or from any 
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overt presstire by the new African gOTcmmeats in who$e 
terdtodes they survive. Most Tuareg arc, in any case, too far 
from the urbkan centres to be aifected by policies of education, 
mdustnalisadon, modernisation, and so forth. They keep 
pretty much to theit old camel-grazing grounds in the desert 
and mountains, and will be found in regions which town- 
dweUers would regard as an uninhabitable wUderoess. 

But two irresistible forces militate against their survival as 
‘knights of the desert' in the second half of the twendeth 
century: one is the conquest of the sands by m€ch^$cd 
tnaD sport and the resultant collapse of the cameJlinc economy 
on which the whole Tuareg way of lift is based; the other is 
the discovery of oil all over the desert and the weal th it brings 
to all those connected with its exploitation. 

The efficct of these developments is that the Tuareg has lost 
his mison There is no longer any pbee for ei tlier ^knighls’^ 
Of robber-barons in a desert constantly crossed by cars, 
trucks, and convoys fitted out with radios^ water tanks, canned 
foods^ and mos t of the amenities of city life. Attacks by bands 
of wamors mounted on camels and armed with long lances 
and great shields of hide would merely seem absurd in the 
sand sm today. They were once, howevef, the motivating 
force in a Tuareg nobleimn^s life* So, too, his herds of camdsp 
urhich were his piindpaJ way of estimating wealth, are supers 
fluous, no longer needed to convey merchandise across the 
desert from Negroland to the Mediienrancan- The sbve 
caravans, too, have long since ceased, together with the 
enormous salt caravans of the last c^tury. The Tuareg and 
his camel are no longer needed. 

What is happening is the adaptation by some of the tribes 
to the modem world in so far as it has reached the oases, so 
that the traveller finds many Tuareg tCKlay, including those of 
noble birth, settled in the villages, living in or wattle 

huts, and seldom travelling as far as the next oasis. Some, as 
headmen of their mmmunity, are able to keep up an ap¬ 
pearance of their old aristocratic way of life; others gradually 
settle down to the routine procedures of the market-gardener. 
They femain consdous of their racial origiu, bur, no longer 
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nomadic, allow themselves to be assimilated into the com- 
mudicy life. Some have already discarded the veil^ and once a 
Tuareg has done this, he may almost be said to have renounced 
his tradition. He is seldom now seen mounted on a white 
camel, carrying his lance and shield, riding over the sands and 
looking out through the slits in his face-cloth. 

The last Tuareg who ding to their old cultufe and absent 
themselves from contact with dvilisatioD do not, unfortunately 
for our Eomantjc notions, strike the observer as "noble savages\ 
They are manifestly so harassed by povertj^, malnutrition, and 
disease that their obstinacy in living in such wildernesses as 
the Tassili-n-^Ajjer and the Acacus, far from seeming romantic, 
appears almost irrational—^at least, until one remembers that, 
like the E>awada, they cannot escape their surroundings tn any 
case. Yet the old-fashioned Tuareg has no apparent desire to 
do so^ for he is still convinced that the grim struggle to 
survive is worth it* What does it matter if he is hungry and 
cold if he is free—not confined to a hovel made of mud 
bricks and to the few sandy lanes of an oasis—or shut in like 
Europeans in their dries; but free to tide his camd to the other 
side of the mountain or even across an immense sand sea, if he 
feds like it.^ And as he oscillates back and forth in his saddle^ 
he glories in this freedom and honestly considers the life of 
other men not worth living. He is a free man; they are prisoners 
of their surroundings* 

Thus it is that progress drives the more obstinate Tuareg 
deq:»er into the v^tdands of the Sahara Desert and makes his 
non-conformist way of life even more archaic. It is incontro¬ 
vertible that he cannot survive much longer as a picturesque 
camd-rider, occupied with warrior pursuits and "courts of 
love' and depending for his more humdrum needs on serfs 
and slaves. He is doomed to become a market-gardenerp 
ditch-digger, or tmek’-driver for the oil companies. I have 
never yet seen a Tuareg in the neat but ill-made Western 
suits that the dcy-dwdlirig Libyans, for instance, wear as a 
symbol of their modernity. The veiled men ding obstinately 
to their long black or while robes, even when they are members 
of a bbour gang^ with pick-axe in hand. But, even so, the old 
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jimgc of them is becoming vaguer andj as one would cxpecc* 
]$ already being dressed up for tourists to the more accessible 
oases, in the maimer of folk dancers who, once a year in the 
hoUday sea^on^ put on a spectacle to remind us of a past that 
has actually disappeared along with the stage coach. 

In this sense the Tuareg may he said to belong to a lost 
world, along with their probable ancestors, the Gatamanics. 


BOOK FOUR 


Christianity in Africa 









lo Thi Coming of the Gospel to 
Roman Africa 

The Berber village of Hammsm Mcskoutlae, which means in 
Arabic 'the Accursed Baths\ lies abour seventy miles to the 
east of the city of Constantine in northern Algeria- The ofd 
guide-books written for mope leisurely days» when well-to-do 
tourists wandered through the French colony with their 
picnic hampers and sunshades, gives particulars of how to 
arrive at Hamman in comfort* The traveller took the train at 
Constantine, being advised to hoard a special carriage to avoid 
^^hanghig^ after a three-hour journey through jji 
dlnuiU tt ims inf Mi arrived at Hamman Meskoutine^ to be met 
at the station by a barouche which conveyed him up a short 
iodine to the Hotel Thermal. 

Today there is only an occasional train to the spa, the 
barouches have gone, and though the hotel remains, it would 
scarcely rate even the old guide-book classiiicadon of *modestV 
Yet the ghosts of the French colonists still haunt it, despite the 
broken-down tennis court mdosed within a rusty wire fence 
behind which is dumped the hotel rubbish. The garden, in 
which bits and pieces of Roman altars and statuary stand 
slightly askew, are reminders of still other colonists who no 
doubt had their hotel, since they^ the Romans, certainly used 
the adjacent baths. Inside the Thfrmnl the dining-room and 
bedrooms are not such as the Ftench €Qhns and their wives and 
children would have eaten or slept ini the dining-room has 
oilcloth on the tables; the bedrooms have no handies to the 
doors, no water for the washbasins or bidets, and no linen on 
the beds. However, 1 made myself as comfortable as 1 could 
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in this dilapidated caravanserai and just before midnight 
decided to visit the bathing establishment. 1 descended the 
steps into the steaming to wait in the lamplight with 

the Algerians and their crying babies in a shadowy cavern 
with clouds of steam rising from pits and gullies in the floor. 
When my turn came 1 was shown into a small concrete cubicle 
in which stands a deep tub fitted ’with antique taps. The near- 
boiling ’water filled the tub^ and one sits in it amid the gloom. 
So sat the Roman legionaries who ’were al’ways being scrubbed 
down in spas all over the Roman world, from Bath in Britain 
to Hamman Meskoutine in Numidk, So sat the warriors of 
the Arab general Okba ibu-Nafi, who finished off the Roman 
dvilisadon. And so sat the French c&hfn until their turn, too^ 
came to pass on. 

The Baths of the Damned have changed very little from pre¬ 
historic times. Here, from deep underground^ erupt 25,^000 
gallons of near-boiling water per minute. Heavily charged with 
caldum, the steaming flow has formed those curious obelisks 
which Arab mythology tells us arc the petrified bodice of a rich 
and powerful nmn and his sister ’whom he insisted on marrying. 
At the moment of these incestuous nuptials, says the legend, 
the elements protested by tearing the face of the earth apart; 
and when calm was restored there stood the guilty pair turned 
to stone. 

What we see today are many caldte formations in the shape 
of cones standing in a landscape of livid rocks among which 
the steaiuing jets bubble up and flow down slopes which have 
turned into fcoaen waterfiiils—the celebrated cascades of 
Hamman Meskoutine. Such a splendid natuial spa with its 
opportunities for therapeutical baths and cures ranging from 
rheumatism to syphilis has naturally been known and exploited 
since the Stone Age. Not far away, on the mountains over 
which the wild bo^ Still roam, neolithic men built their rock 
tombs at the necropolis of Roknia ’with its dolmens and 
funeral vaults. A friendly Algerian farmer who accepts a lift 
along the deserted road conducts me across fields and 
along the ledges of HUB to show me these prehistoric monu¬ 
ments, of whidi there arc said to be 3^000 dolmens and 400 
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rock tombs. They are not, alas> very interesting, as most of 
the former seem to have tumbled down and aU the latter 
appear to be empty. In any case, one needs a vivid imaginatioii 
to be inspired by neolithic burial grounds. 

The numerous Roman ruins in the region, on the other 
hand, are far more evocative^ and it is to one of these forgotten 
dries, a place called ThibillS;^ that I am next led by two ^rber 
boys who emerge from an adjacent farm; and while they run 
about me, proffering handfuls of coins^ I look for the Qiri stian 
church which St. Augustine himself may have visiied 1,400 
years ago. The basilica of Thibilis is also unique in that it is 
reputed to have a cross engraved on the cornice stone of the 
entrance. It Is rare to rind such a symbol in Moslem Africa^ 
despite die ruins of hundreds of Qmstian churches, for the 
sign is anathema to Mohaiiuncdam, who erase it whenever 
they can. But the cross on the stone above the entrance to the 
Thibilis church has somehow escaped, and, upon seeing it, 
the traveller finds it easier to visuaU^ North Africa as a 
Giristian land. Did St. Augustine, one wonders, actually 
preach from the mins of the altar on the occasion of hU 
missioa to this hotbed of Donadsm? He tells us in a letter 
that he made the aoo-milc journey from Carthage to nearby 
Thurbursicum Numidarum in order to meet Bishop Fortunius 
—^*a journey that I decided to make on account of his age^— 
and writes: 

As soon as we sat down for our confercocc, the noise increased, 
and a large crmvd assembled But tt w-as obvious that very few 
of the bystandeis were capable of dtscussjng anything in a 
reasonable nmoner and f^cr still wanted to debate fuch an 
important issue with good sense, let alone piety. Sdll other? had 
turned up just to see our interview, as one goes to the theatre to 
see a show, not at all in a mocxl of Qirisdan devotion for the 
purpose of seeking spiritual guidance. To the contrary, they 
would ndcher give us a ebance to speak, nor would they them¬ 
selves speak to me respectfully, or at least with reason and logic. 
Not Bach of them let himself be carried away by the violence of 
hi? passions. The uproar deaferung, and neither of u? was 
able to obtain a moments idcncc, dtha by our praycn, or even 
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threats. The ctowd^s behaviour became so obstreperous tliat we 
were forced to break off our conference and ^nished hy being 
smuggled out of Tbufbursicum to a nearby house*' 

The saint has given us a vivid description of a Roman- 
African city in the fifth century^ while at the same time epito¬ 
mising the passioQ and fury vrhich had divided the African 
Qiurch for aoo years and which was to go far beyofid the 
shouting and staking of fists which marked that day in 
Thurbursicum Numidarum. Perhaps the same scene was 
repeated in ThibUis; and, if it was, one cannot escape the 
suspicion that it was the African Christians who brought the 
disasters of the Vandal and Arab invasions upon themselves 
by refusing to listen to their own saints. 

The church at ThibiUs^ then^ is a melancholy place, ail the 
mote so since the excavations made on the site seem to be of 
the unfinished kind so characteristic of the hundreds of North 
African Roman cities superfidaliy turned over w'ith the spade 
and then abandoi>ed. Nor is the mood dispelled back at Ham- 
man Meskourine ivhich also has its Christian church—this 
one built by the French—in an almost comparable state of 
dilapidation^ go that it tells us much the same story as the 
Roman basilica at Thibilis* In fact, the French church is 
already as ncglcacd as the nearby shrine of a local pre-Roman 
god called Baeax. But since the building is strongly constmeted 
and stands on a rock, vestiges of the church may be found in a 
thousand years’ time; and for the archaeologists of that period 
we record that this small basilica was built in 1951 and dedi¬ 
cated to SS, Paul and Stephen. As the nearby tomb with its 
marble sbb, decorated with a cross, is used a$ a sheep fold, it 
is doubtful whether it will survive a^ long. 

The Roman temple at Thibilis and the French church at 
Hamman Meskoutine, then, are reminders that the two 
attempts made within the last nineteen centuries to establish 
Christianity In North Africa both ended in failure. Neither 
anmes, administrators^ nor missionaries succeeded in their 
objective of conquering this region of the continent for Christ, 

St, Aiigusdoe, Epirtolat, XLTV j^a). 
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Y^t their failure to do so is one of the paradoxes of history* 
espedally whett it h realised that Africa was one of the most 
active and vigorous strongholds of the Christian Qiuich from 
the middle of the second to the end of the seventh century. 
DLiring chat period it produced more bishops, basilicas* 
congregations* and imrtyis than any other Roman province* 
The cross was triumphant from the Red Sea to the Atlantic 
Ocean and, for all we know, Christian evangelists had crossed 
the Nubian and Sahara Deserts to bring the good tidings to 
the savages of Central Africa* Yet by A*ti. 750 this rdigjon* 
which had become the creed of the whole dviiised Westem 
worlds was as moribund throughout Africa as the worship of 
the old gods of Qrthage* It has never, despite the effi>tts of 
churches and states* ever been able again to take root in the 
upper third of the continent. 


The beginnings, like the end, are still a matter of conjecture, 
for we have no record of a Su Paul visiting Africa with the 
new gospe 4 or of a Joseph of Arithamca who* we arc told, 
brought Christianity to Britain* having floated across the 
Channel on the shirt of his son. We can only surmise that it 
was Jewish merchants who brought the news of the Messiah 
to the south Mediterranean shores* for these traders were in 
dose contact with their co-nationals in ports like Antioch^ 
Tyre, Alexander, Cytene, and Carthage, The crucifixion of 
Jesus was recotmied in Jewish communities as another typical 
example of Roman oppression* the news of which spread 
quickly through the Israelite quarters in all the big dries and 
from the Jews to thdr Gentile neighbours* Many of these 
were merchants and traders with no love for their Roman 
overlords whose oppressive taxation was always a cause for 
discontent. 

In the beginning these potential rebels may have sym¬ 
pathised with the gospel of Jesus mote as an expression of 
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their political thao thek religious faith; and so, though they 
called themselves Chrisdans, they were regarded by the 
authorities as another sect of the Jews, the roost stubborn 
and nationalisuc of the subject peoples. On the other hand^ to 
other large though inarticnlaie groups in society, Christ’s 
teachings transcended narrow political and nadonahstic 
boundaries and offered, for the first time in history, hope for a 
better life. One such group included by implication the 
rniiliDns of oppressed men who existed under the surface of 
Roman society, without rights as citizens or dignity as indi¬ 
viduals, The slaves, the serfs ^ the poor and lowly—all such 
semi'OutcasEs derived scant comfort from the pagan gods and 
philosophies, while the gospel of the Son of Man sounded to 
them like a darion to unite as brothers to ovetthmw an old 
order l^sed on tyranny. 

The second group to w*hom the promise of a new (hspensa- 
don made a powerful appeal consisted of women, whatever 
their status in society; and, indeed, the records show that 
’w^ell«hom women were among the earliest converts to the new 
religion. We hear of the conversion of Domitilla, niece of the 
Emperor Domitlan; of Priscilla, the wife of the Consul 
Adlius Glabrio; and Ludna, a member of the Pomponian 
clan, all becoming Christians during the first century; and 
many ladies of the imperial household were overt or secret 
Sympathisers even during the worst days of the persecutiorLs. 

There were two reasons. First, women had played a memor¬ 
able part in the life of Jesus, so much so that they were 
entitled ever afterwards closely to identify themselves with 
the Christian crusade. And, secondly, even women who knew 
litdc about theological controversies were intuitively attracted 
to a doctrine w^hich was based on roercy and love, as con¬ 
trasted with the pagan creeds which emphasised, for the most 
part, masculme attributes like law-giving, vrisdom, martial 
valour, patriotism, and the like; or reduced love to the level of 
mere physical indulgence; or ignored the virtues of mercy 
and pity altogether. The life as wdl as the teachings of Jesus 
evinced a tjuahty of gentleness which was markedly absent 
in the behaviour of the classical divinities. Thus, a religion 
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based on mercy, geotlencss, md love was boimd to be cn- 
thusLasdcally welcomed by women living ifs the quasi-serfdom 
of pagan society. 

Christianity, therefore, with its revoluriotmty moral and 
social philosophy, sprad rapidly throughout the Empire, 
secretly adinircd or openly professed by all who felt themr^ 
selves the victims of in|usticc. Even so, the ruling classes were 
not at first seriously alarmed by either the precepts or the 
effects of the new creed; and inasmuch as the trajority of 
Christians were of humble status, or women, the pagan leaders, 
rulers, phiJosophers, and intellectuals alike underestimated the 
highly explosive spiritual force that had appeared in their 
midst. To them, the Nazarene sect (as they thought of it) was 
merely another Oriental superstition foe which they had the 
greatest contempt + If it origmated in Asia Mmofp they argued, 
it was bound to be either licentious, dtielj, ridiculous, or 
disgusting^ And, indeed, serious-minded Romans had reason 
to despise these sects whose priests were coo often cither 
perverts or swindlers, while every Romany for that matter, 
could produce examples of the depravity of Oriental cults 
which the authorities from the earliest Republican days had 
tried to suppress. In vain+ The deities imported from Asia 
Minor and Egypt were far more popular th^ the official gods 
of Rome, so much so that a priest of Ba^al could aciually 
become emperor in the person of a young pervert called 
Elagabalns. Once this youth had assumed the purple, he 
actually put into pracrioc the tenets of his Syrian region and 
proceeded to subject the imperial dty to a display of debauch¬ 
ery such as it had not witnessed even in the rdgn of Neto, He 
prostituted himself like a temple catamite; prodaimed himself 
a woman; **married* one of his ajmy officers (who w?a5 en¬ 
couraged publicly to abuse his *wifc*); painted his face, afiecced 
exotic headgear, and wore jewelled shoes; and appeared in 
public as a dancer. And even if EJagabalus did not last long (he 
was murdered in his motber*s arms at the age of eighteen) he 
lived long enough to demonstrate the real nature of a typical 
Oriental religion. 

To the educated RomatL, then, all cults originating in 
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Phoenicia, %ypt, Syria, Persia aad Palestine were, by defini¬ 
tion, suspect, siflce those which were not orgiastic were 
brutal in their rituaJ. Such were the religions associated with 
Astarte, Aphrodite, Dionysius, Scrapis, Silenu^, Pan^ Attis, 
Ba*al, and others, whose ceremonies culminated in ^cesses 
which all right-thinking citizens condemned as and-scMdal. 
Even worse were those brutal Phoenician gods who demanded 
the sacrifice of children, so that as late as A.o. 150 the Emperor 
Hadrian had to forbid these human sacrifices. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the authorities were 
wary of this latest Semitic religion called Christianity and 
suspected its adherents of malpracrices which were invariably 
characteristic of other Oriental sects» Certain tenets by the 
Founder seemed to them bbtanUy anarchistic—sayings like^ 'If 
any man cometh unto me and hateth not his father and mother, 
and wife and children and brother, he cannot he my disciple’; 
and, *The sons of this world marry and are given in marriage, 
but they that are accounted worthy to attain unto that world 
and the resurrection from the dead neither marry nor are 
given in marriage.' It was this apparent coodenmarion of 
normal family dcs which led the histonan Tacitus to speak of 
Oiiiu/ft g/?neris or ’detestation of the human race'* 

Such* then, was the first reaction of intelligent pagans to 
the new rcUgion* The unintelligent, a$ usuai, distorted the 
facts. Christians were accused of sacrificing infants, attending 
incestuous feasts, worshipping an ass^s head, adoring the 
privates of priests, and venctaring a malefactor and his cross**^ 
One much repeated slander, which the early apologists had 
continuously to deny, accused the Chnstians of eating the 
flesh of sacrificed babies and aften^^ds indulging in incest.* 
This libel was also varied by the addidon of the macabre 
detail that the incest took place after dogs, which had candles 
tied to chcru* rushed away when food was thrown them, thus 

t* For A curiDui discus^iou of these charges^ icc the Oti^au of Mr 
MinuciuA FcIik^ Tx^iLi-Ecaeij. _ 

ix Thii Jcg.end wu rcTixcd during the Middle Ages And juenbea, 
thii time by ChristiAiia, 10 non-Christixns. Thus, the first *cl of the 
Bldck him cntJiilcd the eating of a ucrlfieifl baby's fiesh; the third act, 
iDccstuous Love-making. 
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extinguishing the Light. Reasonable men did not bclie:\T this 
nonsense, but condemned the Christians on other grounds^ or» 
rather, dismissed them as one more Odeatal sect steeped in 
supers titition and composed of ^fullers, bakerSp foreign slaves* 
eunuchs, and illite^ates^ 

But it was one thing for philosophers and scholars to sneer 
at the new religion and another to prevent it from spreading 
throughout the Ronnan world. For the plain fact was that bj 
the second century the pagan creeds had ceased to be a 
vital religious force. There was nothing left for ordinary men 
—those fullers, bakers, foreign slaves, and the like—to believe 
in, neither the stem morality of Republican Rome on the one 
hand, nor the Greco^Roman mythology on the other. What 
was good and true in paganism had dnaUy become systema¬ 
tised into abstmse philosophical theories which appealed to a 
few lofty spirits whose InHuence extended little farther than 
the academies^ But it was too late in the tide of history for 
mctaph}^ics to stir men's minds or for mythology to satisfy 
their spiritual needs, so that by 360 not even a wise and 
good emperor like Julian the Apostate could force men to 
reverence the old divinities. Zeus was a dead god; Jesus 
Qirist was a living Saviour. 

We can asstimc,^ then, that the initial appeal of the Christian 
Gospel was its emphasis on the brotherhood of man, the 
dignity of the individual, and the promise of eternal life—all 
of them positive spiritual values which consigned the gods of 
the classical world to the realm of mythology. But for some 
reason, probably due to the understandable fears of the early 
fathers of the Church, the emphasis on loving-kindness and the 
forgiveness of enemies shifted to a more negative propaganda 
in which the wickedness of the pagan world and the necessity 
of Christian suffering became the prindpal themes. The enemy, 
far from being forgiven, was to be annihilated in the great 
cataclysm known as the Last Judgment, while all true believers 
were to prepare for this awful day by the rule of rigid self- 
denial. 

Even so, this new propaganda appealed strongly to large 
groups in the community, partly because of the mood of 
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hysteria the immidtne dfcstmction of the world must ha^c 
created; partly because ChristiaDS gave indisputable prcKjf of 
their willingness to suffer even death to atoue for the sins of 
the world. Africans, in particular, were eager to demonstfate 
their faith by martyrdom, and eyewitness accounts make this 
clear over and over again. 

How fair a spcctade for God to see [writes Minudus Felrit]^ 
when a Christian comes face to ^ce with pun, stands matched 
with threats and punishments and tortures, confronts with a 
smile the din of death and the hideous cEcoidoner, rises to the 
full height of his liberty in the face of kings and princes and 
yields to God alone ., . How many of our number have, without 
a rnoan^ allow^ed their whole body to be burned to ashes when il 
was within their powder to win release. Nay, our boys and tender 
women are so inspired to sudccanc^ of pain that they laugh to 
scorn crosses and tortures, wild beasts and all the paraphernalia of 
punishment . . ^ 

This description of Christian fortitude was written some rime 
towards the end of the second century^ showing that the State 
and the Christians had for a long time been at war with each 
other, the former using the characteristic weapons of torture 
and judicial murder; the kitcr the equally characteristic 
w^eapoDs of passive resistance and Christkn submission. Yet 
the champion of the early martyrs and the spokesman for the 
persecuted sect was far from being a pacifists Quintus Septimius 
Florens Tcrtiillianus, odicrwisc TertuUian, one of the first and 
certainly one of the greatest of African Christian writers, was 
a soldier by birth and a fighter by indinadon. 

Bom at Carthage about a.d. ifio, the son of a centurion* 
TertuUian was reared as a pagan. His conversion appears to 
have been sudden and dramatic, like that of Saul on the road 
to Damascus. The African, in fact, had a great deal in common 
with the jew^ ^cc both men began as enemies and ended as 
soldiers Of Christ. They resembled each other in their charac^ 
ters* too: both were militant and uncompromising Christians 
who helped to shape the future policies of the Church towards 

U Ociarius, opp dt, 
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the atisterity which reached its culminAtioQ in total asceticism. 
Both men, again^ were obsessed with the nature and extent of 
sin and with the corruption of the pagan world* Both appear 
to have been misogynists and tend to blame women for man^s 
fall from grace, 

Paul and TertuUian^ moreover, were distinguished by their 
physical as well as thdr intellectual courage, and it is this 
absolute fearlessness which gives such enormous force and 
vitality to their writings- Paul, of course* has the advantage of 
having been put into English at a time when our language was 
In its glory; not ail of TertuUian^s works have been translaled. 
And as very few read his treatises in the original Latin with 
either ease or pleasure, he remains an obscure figure, d^ite 
his enormous contribution to Christian theology- Yet his 
writings not only give us a vivid picture of Africa during the 
second century, but enable us to understand why Qirismnity 
took such a hold oil the minds of men and why the pagan 
authorities were so aJarmed by this phenomenon* 

To these authorities a writer like Tertullian was more the 
spokesman of a political conspiracy than the apologist of a 
religious creed, for he attacked the very foundations of Roman 
society in his uncompromising condemnation of all pagan 
institutions, whatever their origin and whatever thdr purpesse. 
Thus, he denounces aU forms of public entertainment— 
chariot races, gladiatorial combats, and theatrical perfor¬ 
mances of every description* They arc all idolatrous, sacri¬ 
legious, and the work of the Devil. To be even a spectator at a 
circus, therefore, is to consort by impUcadon with Satan* In 
fiict, even a horse, the moment it enters the arena, posses into 
the service of the Evil One. Nor does Tertullian stop befe, but 
goes on to assert that the whole world is filled with demons 
who inhabit every circus, every theatre, every temple, every 
street, market, tavern, and even home. All these devib and 
demons arc for ever tempting men along the paths of pleasure; 
but, he writes: 

Yoo^ O Quisrian^ will hate these things; for where there is 
pleasure, there is eagerness, which gives pleasure ifs flavour, 
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Where there Is eagerness, there Is nvalry: there arc also madness^ 
bUc^ mager, pain^ and all chings that follow from them and Qikt 
them) are incompatible with moral discipline.^ 

PIea$iu:ep then, is condemned ("For you are too dainty, O 
Christian^ if you long for pleasure in this world as well as the 
other—a bit of a fool into the bargain, if you think this world 
can yield you pleasure’), and along with it all pagan art and 
science—the well springs of inteUectiml pleasure. Thus, 
poetry is dismissed by Tertuliiau as mere childish fantasy^ 'I 
cannot believe poets, even when they arc wide awake." He 
devotes a complete treatise to denouncing painting, though 
reserving his greatest scorn for phUosphy, which he called 
‘the parent of heresy", while philosophers—^‘mockers and 
corrupters of the truth'—stole their theories from the Old 
Testament. 

Already by Tcrtullian^s dme, the charge of heresy (^the sin 
of unbelief") had become a powerful ’weapon in the armoury of 
the Chris tians against their enemies both without and within 
the Established Church, and one which, ironically, ’was turned 
against the centurion^s son himselE For, not content with 
condemning e^^ery aspect and institution of pagan lifCp Ter- 
tuUian boldly interpreted the sacred doctrine according to his 
own lights. Hence, while the Church was prepared to allow 
his description of the soul (which he claim ed to have seen) as 
of the colour and texture of air, it could not countenance his 
claim that Mary the Mother of Jesus had other children and 
was the Second Eve. This was heresy, and^ as a result, he has 
never been accepted as a reliable authority on Christian 
theology and has never been canonised or sanedded. His long 
and courageous championship of the Church in its most 
difficult days tends to be overlooked or forgotten. 

As for the effect of TertuUian^s id&s on cirdcs outside the 
Church, we may be sure that the supporters of the old pagan 
system dismissed his attacks on their an, philosaphy, and social 
iflsdtudons as the ravings of a religious bigot. Hie response of 
those respomible for the mainceirnncc of the system was not 
1. TutuUlaii, Of XV* 
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so offlmid, Hather, the admmistfatofs took his onskughts on 
them at their fiice Talue and decided that his writings were 
neither more nor less than treasonable. In shorty the official 
attitude towards the Qmsdans now hardened: thcf were 
charged with being members of a quasi-sccret sodcty and of 
disserninating the foUowiag subversive propaganda: 

{1) that as the end of the world with the resultant Judgment 
Day was rapidly approaching, all pagan dvic, social, and 
business aedvities were a waste of rime and ^rt; 

(r) that a man should forsake his wife^ a mother her children^ 
a son his parents, in the name of a Jewish malefactor who 
had been condemned by a Roman court; 

(5) that a true Christian shoidd not serve the state in any 
capacity^ dther as a soldier^ magistratCp or the holder of 
public office; 

(4) that Christians should boycott all pagan religious festivals 
and public spectacles in order to show their contempt of 
the Emperor and his representatives; 

(y) that Christians should set up an independent goverament 
within the State. 

It follows that once the authorities had convinced themselves 
that the Christians were actually intent on overthrowing the 
regime by outright defiance, it was inevitable that total war 
would be declared on thdr sect. 


n The Martyrs 

The strategy of the pagans in their crusade to crush the 
Christkn rebels now became much more thorough and 
efficient than the methods employed by prcYious administra¬ 
tions. From the reigo of Nert>^ Christians had been mistreated 
without any semblance of justice^ and this fact alone had 
increased their numbers and strength. What^ then, was needed 
was the appearance of legality^ The required formula was 
enunciated in the Edict of E^dus (a.d. 150) by which all 
dtizeas, irrespective of their race^ nationality, or creed were 
required to perform a sacrihee to the gods m the presence of 
duly appointed commissioners. Those who made the sacrifice 
were to be issued with a ^certificate of loyalty** which was the 
equivalent of a police d«nance^ those who refused were 
automatically categorised as "subversives*, to be punished In 
the case of bishops and pdests with death. 

The dile mma now facing the Chrisdan population of the 
Roman world was either to go through the motions of sacri¬ 
ficing in order to save thdr lives; or to bribe the officials 
to give them clearance without ever going through the 
actual ceremony; or to refuse altogether and take the 
consequences. 

The authorities prepared their trap for the Christians with 
great astuteness* for they guessed that, on the one hand, the 
most devout and bravest vrould be caught and killed; and, on 
the other, the most timid and lukewarm would choose 
apostasy. They were right, for the African Church* certainly, 
never wholly recovered from the Edict of Dedus, which 
produced, in addition to the martyrdom of its leaders and the 
desertion of tens of thousands of its flock, the dissensions and 
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schisms which eventually contributed to the collapse of the 
religion altogether^ 

Preparations for the loyalty ceremony were efficient with a 
view to checking every ddzen against the registers; and for 
this purpose the Gipitoi was chosen for the test, as it was both 
a civic centre in every Roman city and the site of t he temple of 
Jupiter, the official protector of the Emperor. To the Capitol 
following the proclamadon of the Edict came a procession of 
dtizens with thek thanh-offimngs, the rich burghers carried in 
a litter at the head of their families and retainers, who led 
along a sheep or a bullock for the sacrihee. On entering the 
temple^ the worshipper covered his head with a comer of his 
toga in the Roman manner and in a loud voice, as he stood 
before the altar beneath the statue of Jupiteip pledged allegiance 
to the State and expressly anathematised the Christian religion. 
After that, the sacrihei^ animal had its throat cut and was 
pbced on the fire to be roasted. The congregation partook of 
the burnt meats, a procedure which was particularly offensive 
to the Christians in view of the sacramcot of the Eucharist. 
These loyalty ceremonies took place in Carthage during the 
summer days and nights of a.d. i jo. All serious work had 
stopped In the city and the atmosphere vsras that of a national 
holiday. Everybody was on the street. All roads led to the 
Capitok Here the priests conducted the worshippers through 
the ceremony which entailed passing by the desks of the 
clerks who entered their names in the registers as norn 
Christians and therefore loyal members of the State. A certifi- 
<^tc was issued to this efS?ct. Then, those who wished could 
sit down at the tables which were placed both inside the 
temple and outside in the courtyard to dine on the roast 
meats, which were served with bread and wine. This kind of 
public feasting was exteerndy popular in Roman cities and 
could continue for several days at a time, to the delight of the 
poor and hungry^ 

But the festival was a nightmare to devout Oiristmns who 
knew that the alternative to not sacrificing and to not earing 
the profane meats was imprisonment, exile, torture, and even 
death- In consequence, the number of apostates ran into tens 
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of thousands, and the magistrates entrusted with the issuance 
of the certificates of loyalty had to set aaidc extra days in order 
to finish the job of enrolment. St. Cyprian who witnessed the 
event in the unhappy role of the head of the African Church 
describes the interminable procession of citizens towards the 
Capitol: they included, he laments, Christians bearing floral 
wreaths, animals for the sacrifice, and pots of incense. 

The rich were followed by troops of slaves, freedmen^ and 
servants. Mothers were carrying ihetr babies, parents leading 
their children by the hand, husbands dragged along their wives 
by force . . . One actually saw a woman carried to the temple 
where her husband and parents held her hands and forced her to 
throw incense on the fire altar . . . 

Etcq worse things happened. Many of the dergy themselves 
joined the apos tates. The Bishop Repostus led a party of his people 
to the temple, so did the Bishops Fortunatus, Jovinusj and 
Maximus^^ 

Typrian reports a number of cases where God punished the 
backsliders on the spot. One apostate on pronouncing the 
blasphemous formula was struck dumb. A woman was taken 
with atrocious pains in the bath-tub and bit off her tongue. 
Others went completely off their heads. A young girl dropped 
dead. A baby who had been taken to the pagan temple by his 
nurse afterwards refused to open his mouth for the sacred 
wine of the Eucharist, and when the deacon forced open his 
lips vomited our the liquid. No better proof, concluded 
the saintly bishop, could be adduced to demonstrate God^s 
anger. 

To add to the disaster and resultant confusion, there was the 
vexatious problem of whether the libfJhiici (those who had 
bought their certificate by bribery) were as culpable as their 
^lapsed* brethren (those who had actually attended the pagan 
sacrifice). St. Cyprian thought they were not, for he was 
anxious to retain them within the fold, particularly as they 
included many rich and influential families. But the Christians 
who had not been able to afford to buy their salvation objected 
Su Cyprian, EjMitMltm 
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to this faLVouLiitbm and the resoltaiit controvery was to split 
the ranks of the huthful, for Cyprkfi's lenJency towards the 
Jtbt/ia/ifi suggested that the wealthy were dearer to the Church 
than the poor* Iq fact^ the controversy of 'lapsed" versus 
/Offl/atifi constitutes a turning point in ecdesbsdcal history. 

There were other complications. Those reflate Chnstkns 
who had refused to sign the loyalty oath and had actually been 
put into pdson were now regarded as both the heroes and 
rightful leaders of the Christian comiiiuriity to the annoyance 
of the bishops and deacons who had uiaiiaged to avoid 
imprisonment* St. Cji^daii, as Bishop of Carthage, warns, 
therefore, against excessive 'coddling" of the brethren in 
prison. ‘Make your visits to them with modesty and decency', 
he writes* He was, perhaps, thinking of the counter-propa¬ 
ganda of the pagans who claimed that the prisoners were not 
only handsomely fed by their women visitors but comforted 
by them all night long. And as if these innuendoes were not 
bad enough, certain of the stricter Christian sects maintained 
that 'coddling* was undesirable for another reason, which 
TertuUian, with his usual forthnghtness^ states as follows: 

Sec how the umrtyr will come out of prison the same as be 
went in! In this way (i.c. being fed and comforted by his fellow 
Qiristknsjp be will not know how to kill hk flesh or how to 
suifer the necessary torments. Instead, if his skin become as bard 
as a breastplate, the iron nails wUl glide over it as over a piece of 
hom. He won't want to sbed bis Nood at all if you turn his 
prison into a night dob* 

Take your Prisdnus. Fed like a bgbtmg tock during his 
detendon, be spends all his duK! at the baths, enjoying all the 
entertainmerits offered there, and thinking more about a rub- 
down than life eternal* When this man conies before his maker, 
be will be so drunk, he won't fed the iron nails and the only 
confession he'll be able to make tinder the divine torture will be 
a burp^ 

All of these jibes were most unfair to the many Cheistians 
who did attain the crown of martyrdoni, despite TcrtuUian"s 
imputarion that thdr term in jail was one long carousal. On 
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the contrary^ the evidence shows that they were subjected to 
the same tortures that are employed today, notably the suddm 
arrival in their homes o£ the secret police, imprisonment with 
a delayed trial, and the use of 'persuasion" to force them to 
change their beliefs. The North African Roman dtics^ both 
those which have survived across the centuries and those 
which are now in ruins^ nearly all witnessed these travesties of 
justice. 

Constantine in Algeria is such a place, though the tourist 
who axrivcs across the mountains by the rather ancient aero¬ 
plane and books io at the Europeanised hotels may have 
difficulty in realising it. For Constantine appears at first view 
to be a typical Franco-Algerian dty: that is, a dual etty^ one 
half colonial French {the modern town)- the other* Arab- 
Bcrber (the Kashah)* It is built on a pinnade j^ooo feet high 
and almost encircled by a deep ravine through which flows 
the River Rummel. A natural fortress, then, since the age of 
the Nuirudian kings, and successively occupied by the Romans^ 
the Arabs, the Turks, and the French. 

Constantine today has little interest in its andent history; 
few of its inhabitants know that thdr was once a strong¬ 
hold of the Christian Church* famed for its martyrs, bishops* 
and, later, Donarist heretics. The present cituens Jook forward 
to A National Socialist Islamic future as promised by thdr 
politidans* and this explains the almost continuous processions 
of banner-wwing youths through the streets and s<]uaxes of 
the modern dty. The boys in their green berets and very short 
aborts march singing or shouting, and thdr leaders* sharp- 
faced men with two days' growth of beard* harangue them 
from cars fitted with loudspeakers. 

Well away from the boulevards and the pamdes stands the 
neglected musetun left behind by French scholars and adminis¬ 
trators. As is usual in towns like Constantine* it is difficult to 
find out where the museum is or when it is open* But Tvhen the 
traveller enters* he finds himself at once in the presence of the 
first martyrs, thdr altars, sacramental tables, and inscriprions. 
The relics are, for the most part, poor httlc stones and tablets 
inscribed with the curious spelling of native Africans who 
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Dcver quite mastered the Latin tongue. A few are splendid 
mosaics which were set into the walls of a church to record the 
life and death of some rich membef of the congregadoni One 
mosaic is inscribed: ‘Asella, a most cxcdlant woman. Rest in 
Pcacc.^ The formula here is the standard one. Another prefers 
the beautiful and moving quotation from the pagan poet 
Virgil: 


SALVE ETERNU MUCI UAXIME 
FRATEH ETERNUMQ VALE 

(*Salutc eternity for me. Brother MasdmuSr and farewell 
for cver,^ 

The most evocative record that the first Qirisdans of 
Constantine left behind has been seen by very few people and, 
as the years go by^, will probably be $ecn by fewer until it is 
lost altogether- This record is an inscription engraved on a 
rock at the bottom of the deep ravine thtongh which the 
Rummel Rows. It is not an easy spot to reachp and unless the 
traveller is a rock-dimbef^ he is^ not venture to reach it 
from above, for the sides of the ravine go straight down for 
1,000 feet—a &R which was attcnsivcly used by the beys of 
Q>nstandne for the despatch of ciiiiunalsp unfaithful wives, 
and concubines who displeased diem^ The pbee can, however^ 
be approached by a path cut along tbc precipitous side of 
the chasm, though path, once maintained as a tourist 
attraction, seems to have been abandoned. It leads to the 
incripdon celebrating the Passion of the Martyrs of Constan¬ 
tine—an inscription cut into the rock perhaps during the 
fourth century and reading as follows; 

»!• 1111 NON SEFT PASSlONII MAETTM 
oavu HORTENSIVM UAIUANl Et 
lACOB] AatI XAPIN RUSTICl CPlSVE 
TAT METTUNt BtCrOmS SILBAKt EGIP 
Tt 1 SCI DI 1IZMDIUHIN1 IN CONSPBCTU DHI 

qvonvu KoiiiNA serr is out raerr ikuxv 


which translated soems to read: 


no 


W&rJJs d/ 

The first of September. In commemarapon 
of the Passion of the Marty rs of Hortensc (?): 
Marianus and Jacob, Datus, Japin^ 

Rusdeus, Crispin, Tatus, Mettun, 

Victor, Silvanus, Egipdus. Now that 
you arc in the presence of the Lordp 
remember the names of those who are already 
known to their Creator. 


The last sentence is an invocation to the eleven martyrs to 
bring those who erected the cemmemoratory plaque to the 
attention of God, since these names arc not mentioned in the 
dedication out of humility. The smityt$ themselves were put 
to death in a,d. aj9 during the persecutions of Valerian. They 
were arrested by the military police at a farm outside Con¬ 
stantine and brought before the magistrates, charged with 
being Christians, a *ccime* to which they pleaded ^guilty'. The 
case against them was then prepared at Constantine with the 
aid of torture, a usual procedure in Roman jurisprudence, 
after which they were sent to Lambaesb, headquarters of the 
Third Augusta legion^ for their trial* Here they were con- 
dcnincd to death and executed, together with numerous other 
Christkiis, in a ravirte near the army camp. Another account^ 
based on the description of the place where Marianus and the 
others were killed, points to the Gorge of the Rummel a$ 
the site of their martyrdom, in which case this dedicatory 
stone may mark the actual spot where these eleven men died* 
We can imagine what it was like to have been a Christian in 
A.D. jo| in the city of Constantine in Algeria from an actual 
contemporary report made on May 3rd during the eKanunatlon 
of a group of Christians by the chief imgistrate of the dty, 
Muoatius Felix, described as a ^perpetual flamcn’ (i.e. a pagan 
priest) and *curatori (a municipal officer). It was this official, 
in his conical white hat made out of the hide of a sacrificed 
animal, who appeared 00c day at the meeting house of the 
Christians of Constantine demanding in the name of the 
Emperor Dioderian that Bishop Paul and his fellow Christians 
surrender all their religious books and the articles used in their 
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seni^ices, as well as their house. The following account is 
uanslaied literally from the minutes of Munatius Feiix.^ 


When they came to the house m which the Chnitiam vete 
accustomed to assembkp Felix* the pecpemal flamen and cuiator, 
said to Bishop Paul, ^Bdng out the Scriptures and anything 
else you may have herc^ as has hecn commanded* that you may 
obey the edict.' 

Bishop Paul said* ^Tht Readers have the Scdpturcs. But we 
surrender what wc have here,'^ 

Felix, the perpetual flamen and caiacor* said to Bishop Fan!* 
'Produce the Readers, or send for them/ 

Bishop Paul said* *You know who they are.' 

Felix, the perpetual Ramcn and curator* said, *No, we don^t 
know them/ 

Bishop Paul said, 'The municipal officers know them— 
Edusius and Junius the Notaries* for instance.' 

Felix* the perpetual flamen and curator* said* 'Then wc will 
leave the matter of the Readers* since they will be pointed out 
by the public oflicers. As for you* surrender what you have/ 

And so* in the presence of Bishop Paul* who remained seated, 
and of Montanus, Victor* Deusatdius and Memorius, pricstsj of 
Mars and Helius* the deacons; with Marcuclius, CatuJUnus, 
SiJvajius and Carosus the subdeacons standing by with Januar- 
ius, Mcradus, Fructuosus* Migginis* Saturninus* Victor, and the 
rest of the grave-diggers, Victor of Aufidus (the police mspectoc) 
made this brief inventory against tbcmi 

Tw'o golden chalices* also six silver chalices, six silver gobiets, 
a sUver chafing vessel* seven silver lamps, two candclabns, seven 
short brass candlesticks w'ith their lamps, also eleven brass 
candlesticks w^ith their chains, eigbty-two women^s gatmenis, 
thirty-eight veils, sixteen men's garments* thirteen pair of men's 
shoes, forty-seven pair of women's shoes, eighteen cloaks *«. 

After the cupboards and bookcases bad been found to be 
empty, Silvanus (one of the subdeacons) brought forth ■ silver 
casket and a silver candlstick w^hich be said he had found 
hidden behind a |ug« 

Victor of Aufidus (the police inspector) said to Silvan^ 'If 
you hadn't found these things* you would be a dead man,' 

1. From Sc, C^tatus. Ccr/d 
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The search continued from room to room, with Felbc, the 
perpetual damen and curator, contLaually demanding that the 
Christians produce their copies of the Scriptures. Evcntualljr 
they produced one 'very large codc3t^ protesting that the 
Readers had the others, ’^en Felix asked where these Readers 
lived, the two suhdeacons CatuUinus and Marcuclius said they 
didn^t know. ^I£ you don*t know where they are livings tell us 
their names/ Felix said. 

Catullinus and Marcudius said, 'We are not traitors. Here 
we are. Kill us if you want to/ 

The two suhdeacons were thereupon arrested^ and the search 
party went to the homes of the Readers^ some of whom had 
already run away, leaving their wives to confront the perpetual 
flamcn and his investigators* Apparently these poor frightened 
people eventually surrendered all their predous books and so 
saved their lives; but by doing so, they left a legacy of sus- 
pidon and hatred which divided the African Church for the 
terrminder of its history* For the controversy concerning 
Bishop Paul, his deacons, subdtacons, and graveniiggefs 
continued for the next 400 years ^ with both factions, that is, the 
Catholics and the Donadsis, accusing the other of betraying 
the faith* One can sec from the original reports which arc 
almost the protot^Tics of comparable investigations recently 
made into subversive organisatioos and individuals that the 
ultimate moral issue is not the surrendering of the books, 
chalices, chafing vessels, lamps, candlesticks, and the rest, but 
the betrayal of friends and colleagues. Hence the reiterated 
demand of the perpetual flamcn and curator, 'Tell us their 
namesr and the brave reply of the two subdeacons^ *Wfi are 
not traitors". 

We know from this and similar reports that thousands of 
early Christians vrere prepared to sufier and even die for their 
faith and that it was their fervour which finally defeated the 
whole vast apparatus of the pagan world* But victory was not 
w'on before hundreds of martyrs were butchered in the arena 
and thousands of ordinary Christians were sent to the mineB, 
imprisoned, fined, or harassed by some tegukrion or the 
othcTp In the final days of the persecutions, when the old 
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order fought its last battle with the new dJ^pecisadon^ no one 
could escape^ for aU Christkii bishops and priests w'ere 
ordered to be exiled; Christian associations were pronounced 
illegal; visits and reunions in Christian cemeteries were pro¬ 
hibited; and those who refused to comply were either executed 
or condemned to forced labour. In short, Chrisdans were now 
outside the law and^ as ^criminals'* were subjected to the 
punishments reserved for the most heinous ojSenders, like 
parriddes and assassins. They were frequently condemned 
ad bfj/ias or ad the one meaning death in the arena, the 

other servitude in the mines. 

As we have seen in the case of the ZUten mosaic which 
depicted two ptc^unicd Garamantes being torn to pieces fay 
leopards^ the inhuman practice known as da/i& aJ hejfioj took 
place regularly in the amphitheatres all over the Roman 
world, so that during the worst days of the persecution every¬ 
one of these vast structures must have been the scene of the 
death of thousands of Christians. It is obvious that this brutal 
spectacle was the most popular of the public entertainmentSp 
in which every ty'rant strove to excel his predecessor^ The 
cxdtement^ of course, was not limited to the killing of human 
beings, whether gladiators or prisoners, but also included the 
exhibition of a veritable zoo of wild animals—liotis, tigers, 
elephants, giraffes, wild boar, deet, and gazelle all on show 
together, the object being to watch them hunt and kill one 
another. Under these conditioits the animals were usually too 
frightened and bewildered to oblige the spectatorSp whence 
the practice of throwing human victims to the more savage 
creatures, which even then had to be goaded into attacking 
their prey* For these beasts were instinctively wary of human 
beings, whether the latter were sent into the arena unfettered 
or were bound to a stake as bair« 

Many legends have originated from undoubtedly real life 
episodes arising from the reluctance of lions in parucular to 
rnaui helpless Qirisrians—though not perhaps on the account 
of the martyr’s religion* Of these myths that of Androcles is 
best known, though this African slave is not m subject of 
Qirisdan hagiography- St. Mardana, how^ever, is* for she was 
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martyred in the arena at Caesarea, today a small coastal viUagc 
called Cherchcl, seventy-five miles west of Algiers- It is 
recalled of this Christian virgin that she was first imprisoned, 
tortured, and presented to the gladiators for thdt pleasure* 
Her biographer reports chat she miraculously escaped being 
sullied by these hired killers^ though the modem commenta¬ 
tor might prefer to credit these slaves^—victims, like the girl, 
of the system—with sentiments of decency and even pity. At 
all events, we are told that the audience in the amphitheatre 
began to shout for Marciana to be thrown to the wild beasts, 
whereupon she was brought in and tied to a stake—the usual 
procedure. At this point* a lion was sent into the arena. The 
beast came up to the girl* stood in front of her, then, placing 
his paws on her breast, sniffed her^ and, ^smelling the odour of 
sanctity', left her and slunk away. There is no reason to dis¬ 
believe this story, or its sequel, which relates that a bull which 
was introduced next into the ring gored her, after which she 
was tom to pieces by a leopard which had replaced the lion* 
The bull* tormented by goading^ might well have swung at 
the girl with his horns, and the leopard* smelling blood, 
would then attack her. 

The most pitiable account of an animal’s "recognition' of a 
Christian martyr is that of the Passion of 5t. Theda of Pales¬ 
tine, condemned to death during the great persecutions of 
A.D. 304-05. This girl was first stripped naked, then thrust into 
the ateoa to face the lions and b^rs which had been turned 
loose therein. Thereupon a lioness ran towards her and lay 
down at her feet, which it licked very gently. When a bear 
ambled dose, the lioness sprang on it and tore It to pieces, 
l^cxt a lion which had been trained to cat human flesh was 
sent into the arcrou The lioness at once attacked the lion and 
the two animals fought until they killed each other. Now* 
without a lioness to protect her* Theda was finally mauled to 
death by other aniruds, making no effort to save herself, but 
standing in the centre of the ring with her hands raised to 
heaven in the ormti attitude of the early Christians when they 
prayed. 

The early writers and* later, Christian tradition have rightly 
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considered nurtyrdoiti in the Roman amphitheatres as the 
tilrimate jusdiicadon of thek spldtiial and moral crusade, for 
it was certainly Christians who roused the consdetice of the 
world to the horrors and bestiality of the games. Their argu¬ 
ment was that ^there is no difierence between watching a 
murder and committing It is true that nearly aii cuidvated 
pagans would have agreed with them in condemning gladia¬ 
torial combats and the other forms of cold-bloodiH] murder 
which consdtuted the day^'s sport in the arena. But none of 
them, neither philosophers nor rulers, really ever did anything 
concrete to prohibit these spectades^ or even to humanise 
them. The plain fact was that the passion of the mob for the 
games was so fierce that no one dared interdict them, and for 
even an emperor to have tried to do so would have been 
tantamotint to a modem ruler attempting to proscribe foot¬ 
ball or boxing. The games, religious in origin {and going 
back, of course, to the cult of human sacrifice), were sacrosanct 
from the pomt of view of pagan society. In fact* they continued 
long after Chrisdanity became the official religion of the 
Enipire+ 

Posterity, then, can thank Chrisdan writtrs Uke TertulUan, 
Augustine, Eusebius, and others for the final abohdon of 
horrors bkc the datic ad which in the Utter days of the 

pagan empire had reached the point where women con¬ 
demned for adultery w'crc used as pilots or dummies^ in the 
arenas: that is^ thrown into the ring, often naked, to be tossed 
by a bull in order to exdtc the animal before its combat wi th a 
bullfighter^ Christian w'omcn, many of them virgins, were 
frequendy abused in this manner, if wc are to bdievc the 
reports of the early Chrisdan historians. 

The crusade of the early Fathers against another institution 
of the pagan world was ie$s success]^: this was the condem¬ 
nation ad or prison sentence in the mines. It was the 

most dreaded of all punishments after the datia ad h^sfms^ 
which, though meaning certain death, was preferable to 
some to the prolonged ordeal of the mineSp The punishmcnc 
ad in fact, was origiimtly reser%^ed for criminals like 

bandits, tomb-robbers^ and the pro&ners of temples. Jt was 
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leckoncd so harsh that the setttMce was limited to ten years, 
though a prisoner-s chances of surviving that long^ in view 
of the excessive brutality of the guards, w^ete slim. Thus the 
Christians condemned to the mines ujidcr the Bdicts of 
Valerian and Dedus were first whipped, then branded on the 
forehead with a red-hot iron, and finally shackled—the cham 
passing between the ankles and so up to the waist by a short 
length. Escape under these conditions was impossible- In 
some caseSp notably in PalesrinCp where the n^ginie was most 
brutal, prisoners were mutilated in an outrageous maimer—^ 
castrated, hamstrung, blinded in one eye* and the socket 
cauterised with a red-hot iron* 

The long columns marching to the mines consisted of men, 
women, and children and aU were thrown into pits and caves 
together, where many promptly died after their sufierings on 
the road* The rest were given a piece of bread once a day, no 
clothes, no sleeping facilities, no means of washiog themselves, 
and no opportunity of celebrating mass. A contemporary 
record describes the conditions in the cnines; 

Many [writes Diodorus of Sicily] die of their sufferings. They 
have no rest and live the mosi miserable life. Physical strength 
and the will to live enable a few to survive for a time, but death 
under these conditions is preferable to a life of continual work, 
night and day^ with no possibility of escape. The guards consist 
of soldiers recruited from the barbarians wbo speak an incompre¬ 
hensible jargon, making it impossible to bribe them for love or 
money* 

If we consider the quantity of marble used throughout the 
Koman dominions during almost a thousand years of empire 
we can obtain some id^ of the cnonnous production of the 
Stone and the vast numbers of labourers required to mine it- 
All these workers were either slaves, prisoners-of-war, or 
condemned criminals, and serving with them were tens of 
thousands of Christians working the quarries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. The African mines became one of the main 
sources of supply, and some of them which had been wotkfil 
by the Carthaginians and throughout the Roman occupation 
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arc still in opcfadon today. Such arc the marble quarries in 
the mountains near the Algcnan-Tunisian border^ at a place 
called Chcuitou, or, in its Roman form, Simittu. These 
pardcular mines yielded the much-prized Numidian marble 
which is found in many of die Roman monuments of Italy as 
well as in those of the rich North African cities. 

Simittu, in fact, became the beadquaitcrs of the Afrioin 
marble industry from the hrst to the sixth century and, as a 
result, grew into a city of considerable size and importance. 
The numerous populadon was supplied by an aqueduct which 
brought water from a spring fifteen miles awayp and the city 
could boast of imposing public baths, an amphitheatre, and 
the usual temples, triumphal arches, and roads of a rich Afro- 
Roman seedement. Just outside the town in the surrounding 
hiUs arc found the famous quarries which belong. Like the 
amphitheatres, to early Christian histoiry» The place almost 
tells its own story without the aid of wricten records^ for the 
hillsides are still littered with blocks of marble exactly as 
they were left by the miners. The Roman pasrioo for efficiency 
enables us to idendfy some of these blocks, for they arc 
stamped with the date that they were hewn from the quarry^ 
the name of the overseer, and their serial number. Thus, we 
can say that such and such a slab of marble was mined at 
Simittu in a.d. 107 during the reign of Trajan; its production 
was supervised by an overseer named Tcscus; and it was the 
jf6ind block quarried that year.^ 

Condidons in the slave camps attached to the mines were 
appallJng, as the contemporary records prove, for as long as 
the imperial administradon had an inexhausdble supply of 
forced labour, those condemned ad mifaJla were regarded as 
expendable. The only comparable prisons are the concen¬ 
tration camps of recent history in which the inmates were 
either worked or starved to death. Yet even under these 
conditions, some Christians managed to retain their faith and 
even to worship together at their homemade altars; for if the 
explorer penetrates into one of the huge man-made caverns 

1. See Inscripcioii No. tS reported in 'La iDicriptlbos ck CheiDtDu^ 
Rmv July |i. 
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where the miners followed a vein of marble, he will come 
across visible proof of the Chtistiaiis* presence. Little bands of 
the faithful had found the time and opportunity, no doubt 
during the absence of the overseer, to mike shrines at a spot 
which they bad to pass every day as they marched into the 
bowels of the mountain. One suddenly comes across the teU-- 
tale Chi-Rho monogram enclosed in a cirde and engraved 
into the rock with this inscriptioa: 



OFFESrVT 

NTAADIO 


TIMO 
VG NL 
INRI 
DIBUS 

There is^ then, no mistaking the monogram of Oiristj* or 
the formula INRI, though the inscription itself is not at all 
dear, A French epigraphist gives the sen^ as *This shrine was 
made by DiotimuSi our &ecriman. , , / 

By a strange coincidence of history* we know, in addition 
to existence of this Diotiinus, the names of a nurnber of 
Christian leaders who worked* and no doubt died, in the satne 
mines at Simittu during the second half of the third century, 
for St. Cyprian^ the Bishop of Carthage, addresses them in one 
of his letters; 

Nemesianus, Felk, Ludus, another Felix, Uttcus, Polianus, 
Victor^ JadcT, Dadvus, and all the oiher faithful who, in the 
mines^ testify to God the Father and to Jesus Christ our lord 
and our Protector , *. 
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O very valiant and very faithf^ soLdim of Giriat, yon have 
put into deeds what before you were taught in words; and sinoc 
your prayers art now cfficadoui, pray that wc» too» will be found 
worthy to achieve martyrdom.^ 

Cyprian was, of course^ found worthy^ and be died with 
great courage and dignity on an autuntn day in a.d. zfB^ 
convinced that be would meet his fellow Qmstjam who had 
been martyred in the mines or the amphithstres in a happier 
and more beauriftil world. 
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Oirisdanity eventually tiiut»phed over paganisca at the 
beginning of the fourth century^ to become the official religion 
of the Roman Empire* It was nowhere as flourishing as in 
Africa, where oyer 2*000 Christian communities haye been 
identified and the names of 1,500 bishops, priests^ deacons* 
and others have been traced in documents and epitaphs. But 
these figures are undoubtedly incompietc, since a thorough 
archaeological suryey has never been made, and ail that the 
French histojdans could do during their occupation of the 
North Afeican territories was to identify the more obvious 
churches* chapels, monasteries* ceiMterics, tombs, and in¬ 
scriptions which have survived above ground. How much 
evidence remains hidden, it is impossible to say, and we may 
never know the fiiL story of either the extent to which the 
Berber people were whole-hearted members of the Church, or 
why they abandoned their faith so completely. Yet rciuote 
oases on the edge of vast sand seas testify to the size of their 
Christian communities whose bishops att<^ed the ecumenical 
councils at Carthage, and did so until as late as 4i4. One 
example of such an oasiSp which the tourist can reach today 
without difficulty or discomfort, is Tozeur on the Oiott 
Djcrid in southern Tunisia, a picturesque village of date 
palms* mud-brick houses, and a Europeanised hotel from which 
the visitor can set out on a docile camel to tour the p^mery* 
probably not realising that this typical Saharan oasis was in 
Roman rimes a Christian centre which could boast a barihea 
ornamented in the doister style with rows of marble columns, 
Asellicus* the bishop of Tozeur* in fact* was in correspondence 
with St. Augustine himself; yet today there will not be found 
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a single nstive Christian, though there is a Jewish commuoity, 
which is curiouSj since Augtisriue's letter to AscUicus concerns 
the comroveesy as to who were the true Israelites, the actual 
Jews or the Christians, Augiisdne maintained the latter in his 
196th Letter to the Bishop and congregation of Tomut who 
seemed to have been on the point of embracing Judaism, and 
may actually have done so^ eTtpliining the presence of the 
Jews in this orthodox Moslem region* 

The ruins visible above ground are only a part of the story 
of Christian Africa. The underground cities of the dead are 
even more evocative of that lost worlds How many of these 
catacombs there were in Africa is unknown^ and will remain so 
unless they are discovered accidentally. For by the twelfth 
century the location of even the catacombs of Rome was 
forgotten, with the exception of those attached to the Church 
of St- Sci^stian on the Appian Way- and it has been largely 
by accident that the Soo miles and the esamated 2,000^000 
graves of the Italian secret cemeteries have discovered at 
ail. In the same maimerp the findmg of the mile-long catacombs 
of Sousse in Tunisia was the result of pure chance. A French 
officer who was stroUiog around norioed a hole in the ground^ 
thrust in his cane and, finding only empty space, decided 
forthwith to excavate. Within a few hours his gang of nadve 
workmen had broken through the roof of a tunnel into the 
Catacombs of the Good Shepherd, one of the great historical 
finds of North Africa. Yet whether the Sousse camcombs 
were unique is still uncertain, though it must be considered 
highly unlikely. This particular Tunisian town, the Colonia 
Ulpia Traiana Augusta Frugifera Hadrumetirta of the Romans 
and the Jusrinlanapolis of the Byxaniines, was a comparatively 
small and unimportant community in comparison with 
Carthage, for instance; and the supposirion must be that if 
Sousse had over a mile of catacombs where 10,000 Christians 
were interred, the larger cities of Roman Africa must have 
had similar underground cemeteries. In fact, seven other sites 
have been reported by traveUers, though unfortunately they 
seldom give us adequate information as to thcii exact 
location- 
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Fot this reason^ tny wanderings in starch of u'hat sounded 
like 1 particularly interesting Christian necropoUs were fruit¬ 
less, The catacombs 1 was looking for were reported to be 
under a church near the Algerian town of Khenchela, thirty- 
five miles south-east of ConsEantinc, in the foothills of the 
Anris MountainSp Khenchela, once a provincial Roman city 
called Mascula, Is reached across a wide marshy plain strewn 
with naonnments^ indicating that this region was one of the 
most prosperous departments of Roman Africa. Today this 
country is occupied by a few peasant farmers with their 
Hocks, and despite the ruins of the fortresses, cities, and villas 
of the old civilisation, there is litde to show that this regioo 
was a Christian land with numerous churcheSj shrines, and 
cemeteries. 

The catacombs 1 had come to see 'were said to be under a 
church ^on a little hill on Khenchcla-Babar road*. The report 
by the Abbi Lcyimud of the White Fathers stated: 


Here can be seen the ruins of an important basilica under 
which he the catacombs. The entry bad been dosed by a flag¬ 
stone set in a frame of dressed stpcir^ It recalled the entry into 
the Roman catacombs. About eight feet under this flagstone 
(which is well below the level of the soil), there is a ctrcular 
gallery of qulie a large she with other tunnels branchiog off. In 
the walls of the galleries, dcis of fi+t* niches in the rock for 
the entombment of the dead) have been cut and sealed off with 
rnud bricks. Many of these iWa/v ate open, the humidity having 
disintegrated the bricks (which wae made of mud and baked in 
the sun), and the bodies which lay inside could be seen. 

Unfortunately, further cxaimnation of these catacombs 
couldn^t be undertaken^ even though they might have yielded 
valuable iiifortnation and, probably, Christian epitaphs of the 
greatest interest. Caving-in of the tunnels made digging difficult 
but we haven't given up hope of undertaking the work one 
day... ^ 

This fasonating moouraent was unknown to my guide, 
1 * Abb£ A.-F. Leyoaud, Lti ^/nVd/w, pp. yju-i. 
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though he wm himself aji amateur afchieologist and had dug 
around in the mined Byzantine dty of Baghai, famous as the 
capital of the Donatist sect. He had^ in fact^ unearthed a large 
commemorative slab dedicated to the Emperor Justinian and 
his consort Theodora, the little mime and prostitute who 
became empress of the Roman world In 4^*0, j But of the 
church on the Khenchda-Babar road he knew nothings not 
did the farmers and shepherds who occupied huts panialiy 
built from the rubble of the Roman villas^ In short, we did not 
find Abb^ Lcynaud^s reponed catacombs, so "the valuable 
information and Omstian epitaphs of the greatest interest* 
still he under the ground, unrecorded* 

One hopes that the archaeoJogisd will one day find and 
explore this site for often the catacombs arc the only cemeteries 
of antiquity which have not been plundered, either because 
tbeir entrance was well hidden, or because the tomb-robbers 
feared to get lost in these underground warrens, Even the 
police sent to arrest Qiristian fugitives used to hesitate to go 
further into the ma^ie thao they had to and in the celebrated 
case of the martyrs Chrj'santhus and Daria^ simply executed 
their orders by walling up the two Christians and their 
followers in a chapel just inside the entrance of the catacomb 
of Thraso in Rome. The scene of their mart) rdom was for a 
long time a shrine for pilgrims who were able to look through 
a grill in the will and sec the bones of the immured saints. 

By their very nature, then, the caucombs were the head¬ 
quarters of the Christians during their long war with the pagan 
auchoiitics* Inside these subterranean cities the faithful could 
assemble and conduct their forbidden rites with some safety. 
Inside were the little chapels dedicated to the irartycs. And 
along the walls of the tuitnds were excavated the niches w^herc 
the devout could be buried in sanctified ground. 

We see by comparing the catacombs of Italy with those in 
Roman provinces like Africa that the constructions of these 
quasi-secret rcfogcs followed a simple pattern. The necropolis 

t, This RocUfm Isdy wm$ tdd to have been a Vtstil Virgin to whom 
Chiyunthus wu married in wbsc rfrlfsiinkaJ hutoriani ^cr to is 'i 
vifipnsJ matrknoaiaJ xuuoa''* 
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had a single entry which led by a steep flight of steps down to 
the tmifi tunneL This shaft was driven through the rock just 
high and wide enough to allow two gravcMliggers to hack 
out niches in cither wall* The niches were cut long enough to 
£t the corpse, large fot adults and small for children. The dead 
were placed in their grave wrapped in their winding sheet and 
then walled up with rubble and cement. The tombs of the 
richer or more important deceased were marked by a mosaic 
plaque on which was inscribed their name and virtues, together 
with the favourite Christian symbols—the peacock^ dove, 
fish, lamp* The less affluent were memorialised by a simple tile 
or fragment of marble on which their name was scratched 
with the valediction IN PACE. Scores of early Christian&^ 
names testify to the eatent to which the Berber Africans had 
embraced the new religion—names like Passibal^ Brumasa^ 
NiUes, Serot, Akuzr. Occasionally the phrase IN PACE is 
replaced by the more militant VENCE, the two formulas both 
implying ^at the African Christian in those early days was 
engaged throughout his liferime in a continuous batde for 
survival. 

Yet despite the ultimate victory of the Christian cause 
throughout the Roman worid» the African Churchy built up 
over seven centuries^ was overthrown within a few decades 
by the new religion of Islam. The proud chum of TertuUian 
that the Church of Christ was mvindblc was not proven true 
in Africa* To the contraryj this region of the continent was to 
become an implacable enemy of Christianity and has always 
been indiflerent, if not outright hostile, to all attempts to ft- 
introduce the old faith. Mohammed has triumphed so com¬ 
pletely over Jesus among the Berber Moslems that most 
ccdesiastical authorities are forced, how^ever reluctantly, to 
concede that there is no longer much point in continuing their 
evangdisation. Some of the reasons for this frilurc lo pci^uade 
Moslems to apostatise are self-obvious. To a people dwelling 
in a poor and arid country, the emphasis which. Christianity 
places upon siiflecing and self-denial is counter to their very 
insdnets; while, conversely, the promise of a Paradise in 
which the deficiencies of mturc w^ill be compensated for by 
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the delights of unlimited physical indulgence is the most 
attractive reward religion can offer to simple men. Islam offers 
the desert-dweller to whom thirst is a continual ordeal perpetual 
speiogs of sweet water, fresh fruit, and cool breezes. More¬ 
over^ Mohanuiiedanism is based on a realistic moral code 
which does not make unnatural demands on the spirituaJ or 
physical capabilities of the pracddonct^ 'fbe Chrisdan ambi¬ 
valence on the matter of sexual giatiffcation, for instance, is 
not a dilemma to the Moslem^ while the rules concerning good 
conduct, even in specific cases such as the giving of alms^ are 
laid down clearly and simply, which is not rbe case in Christian 
dogma. 

&condly, the Prophet^s rationalisation of polygamy was a 
practical solution of a complex social and moral problem. We 
note that polygamy* or to be mote precise, polygyny in the 
sense of a plurality of concubines, was a basic institution of 
both the pagan and early Christian worlds, even though it was 
severely condemned by the sterner Chnstian moralists from 
the time of St. Paul onwards. The resultant confusion 
between theory and practice was one more example of the 
dissensions which divided the Christian world. For despite 
the strict views on chastity advocated by the apologists* the 
lay Ouistian continued to hold pagan attitudes about love 
and marriage. Indeed, the persistence of profligacy was un- 
doubtedly the reason why the more fervent leaders of the early 
Churchy indignant at the foul charges levelled against tbem by 
their adversaries, went so far as to prove thcif continence by 
castrating themselves. The great Origen himself was one 
such, while other holy men willingly underwent the same 
mutfiadon, despite the disapproval of both Scace and Church, 
As late as a.d. 489, we hear of a church dignitary called 
Acacus who, having been accused by the bishops of forni¬ 
cation, demanded d^t hi$ detractors have visual proof of his 
innocence. 

No such questionings or doubts about the rightness of 
sexual pleasure troubled the Moslem, so that we may assume 
that the African of the eighth century, fervent Christian 
though he might have been, was glad to have the sin of venery 
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off his cojJsdcn.ce. As for pagaii Africa, nearly alJ observers 
agree that polygamy is not a manifestation of sexual indulgeiicc^ 
but a necessity in societies where women have no rights and 
no protection other than matrimony^ The Moslem laws 
regarding both multiple mamages and concubinage give 
women the protection they receive from no other quarter^ 
whence all African travellers, with the exception of the 
missionadeSj agree that women's lives would be intolerable in 
the rural communities were it not for polygamy. Polygamy 
ensures that the menial tasks (never performed by the husband) 
are shared by ether wives; and, above all, that each woman has 
a period of respite before and after pregnancy. The arguments 
in favour of the system can go farther than this, for socially 
the institution ensures the advantages of marriage and mother¬ 
hood to practically all vfomen, irrespective of their physical 
attractiveness; and morally it eliminaies the basic causes of 
prostitution^ 

Thitdly (still examining the reasons for the triumph of 
Islam over Christianity)^ every follower of Mohammed w^as a 
missionary for the new faith in that he practised and detnon- 
steated his faith in public, several rimes a day, whereas 
Oiristian ritual was more and more coniined to priests and 
special occasions, with the layman playing a passive role In his 
devotions. Public worship five times a day, performed, for 
instance^ by caravans crossing the desert, creates a sense of 
genuine brotherhood which w'as, originally^ a strong bond 
between Christians. Moreover, this brotherhood bom of 
communal rites performed in the open air undoubtedly 
transcends difTcrences in race, colour, and even social position, 
so that it is not surprising thal miscegenation is no general 
problem in Moslem countries. Africans, very conscious that 
white is the colour of purity in Christiau doctrine, black the 
colour of the Devil, found, and find, no such psychological 
discrimination in Mohammedanism. 





13 Th Retum of the Christians 

Against this powerful appeal of Islam, Chnstianity was to 
have very little success for the thousand ycais and more. 
*Thc Moslem is so sure of the superiority of his religion^ a 
Christian scholar writes in this oentury^ *that attcmpcs to 
convert him appear to be all but hopeless/^ Sorne zjo years 
earlier» describing missionary work among the Africans ^ the 
Capuchin missionarys Father Zucchellip reported that *thc 
pagans are^ in fact„ nothing else than baptised heathen who 
have no ChrisuanJty about them but the bare nafne\ 

These are condnsions tbit theologians imd missionaries 
were forced to accept untU quite reomtly, though the issue 
tends to become obscured by the misuse of statistics. But not 
even statistics can hide the fact that Christianity has been 
rejected by Moslems^ and the etplanation is not far to seek. 
The Moslem and the Christian worlds were at war born the 
middle of the seventh until the end of the nineteenth ceiimry. 
To the Chris dans, the Arab invasions of Africa and southern 
Europe were terrible calamities; and to the Moslems, the 
Christian wars against them, indudlng the Crusades, were 
regarded in the same manner. The fact that Christian priests 
held crosses aloft during the attack on Jerusalem in 1099, for 
instance, did not impress the besieged Mohammedans with 
the spiritual 2eal as much as with the ferocity of the soldiers, 
who put aU the population to the sword, regardless of se^t or 
age. In short, twelve centuries of wars between the adherents 
of the two religions resulted in very few conversions indficd^ 
but ended, rather, in a legacy of hatred and suspicion. 

I. Dr. Di«liich Wcstemami, A/riis and 1931, p* tzt. 
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It is undcrslandablcj then, that the first missionaries to 
Moslem Africa were not regarded as men of God who came 
in goodwill. Rather, they were only tolerated as brokers 
engaged in the business of ransoming Christian prisoners-^f- 
waii A few attempted to coDYcrt the infidel, usually with 
mcagfCp if not disastrous, results. Indeed, one of the first met 
his death at the hands of the mob, and we see in his acdvidcs 
and methods the almost hopeless nature of the enterprise. The 
missionary in question was Ramon Lull* a philosopher, poet, 
theologian, and mystic who was called the ^illuminated doctor'- 
Born on the island of Majorca about 11541 he became a hermit 
at the age of thirty and was suddenly inspired with a burning 
desire to convert the Moslems of North Africa. For this 
purpose he devoted himself to the Arabic language and 
philosophy, and in order to present ihc Christian faith in 
such a manner that even the infidel could nor fail to see the 
truths be invented a machine w'hich by means of leven* 
cogSp and cranks always came up with the proof of his 
Christian propositions, or answers to difficult theological 
questions. This machine tackled such conundnims as 'Could 
God be God if he could sin?" 'Do the devils desire to 
die?* 'What language do the angels speak?’ and Ts a poor 
man more capable of giving true testimony than a rich 
woman?' 

Evidently this machine was too cumbersome to take with 
him when Ramon first went to Tunis at about the age of siaty. 
But as an Arabic scholar^ he was permitted to dispute religion 
and philosophy with his hosts, since Moslems have alw^ays 
had a great regard, amounting almost to reverence, for 
learned men. But he always began and ended his dissertations 
with the categorical statement that *the law of the Chnstians 
is holy and true, and the creed of the Moslems is false and 
wrong;’ and this proposition was flatly rejected by his intclli* 
gent hsteners and met with a shower of stones by the unintelli¬ 
gent, It was during one of these attacks that he met his death 
in Tunis at the age of dghty^—in a manner reminiscent of his 
youthful prayer, 'Thy servant and Thy subject^ O Lord, has a 
very great fear of dying a natural death , . . for he would fain 
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have his death the noblest that is—namely* death for Thy 
love'. 

Foe the nest thfce ccJitturies* the task of convctring the 
North Africans was left to Franciscan and Efeminicaa monks 
who focqacntly met with martyrdom without making any 
visible impression on the minds of the infidel. In fact, no 
concerted attempts at all were made to evangcLbe North 
Africa until the European conquests of the nineteenth century. 
Instead, the Churches attention was turned to pagan Africa, 
where the Portuguese, undet the direction of Prince Henry 
the Navigator (i 590-1460), were exploring the coasts of the 
Dark Contincnc. 

There were diihculties. The ships' captains whom Henry 
engaged to sail south from the home base at Lagos (Portugal) 
were loathe to go beyond Cape Bo^ador, latitude in the 
belief that any Christian so doing would be at once changed 
into a Negro. Further, there was the evidence of Arab writers 
that the w^aters of the Atlantic bdow Bojador were actually on 
the boilj whence any mariner venturing that far would be 
cooked inside his vessel. None the less, bold men were com¬ 
missioned by Prince Henry to press on farther and farther 
south, not only with the mtenrion of exploration but also of 
destroying the Moors and exalting the Catholic faith*. 

In the final years of the fifteenth century the Portuguese 
achieved a brilliant success, for by 1498 Vasco da Gama had 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and crossed the Indian 
Ocean to reach India itself. The ^exattarion of the Catholic 
faith", granted to the explorers in a papal Letter of Indulgence* 
was likewise achieved- for the African kings of those lands 
visited or conqueted by the Portugese mennjf-war regarded 
the white men and their powerful God with considerable awe, 
ConversionSp therefore, were rcbtively easy and certainly rapid 
where material aid in the form of European contrivances was 
forthcoming. In T491 we hear of the king of the Congo and 
his chief wife being baptised and given the god-names of the 
reigning king and queen of Portugal* Further* the African 
capital was renamed San Salvador, a church was built, and a 
mission of Portuguese friars sent out to administer to the 
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spiritu^ welfare of the new flock. A huadied years Of so later^ 
Spanish conquistadores had a similar success with the king of 
Sierra Leone, who was converted and agreed to divorce all his 
wives save one^ though there were complications when the 
queen refused baptism on the grounds that she feared the 
white man's magic. She was, however^ sprinkled with holy 
water; the king assumed the name of Philip after the Spanish 
monarch; and since all his family and subjects automatically 
adopted the new religion, the Church was sirengthcned over¬ 
night by the addition of several hundred thousand African 
converts* 

A characteristic reminder of these first attempts to Christ¬ 
ianise AEdca is seen in the magnlficeot Portuguese sea^stle 
on the Atlantic coast of Morocco at a place formerly called 
Mazagan, now known as El Jadida. Here the Portuguese built 
a dt^d in ijoij which became a fortress-city, housing a 
garrison of 2,000 soldiers and 1,000 civilians* In the west the 
city faced the Adantic Ocean whose tides washed against the 
enormous walls; on the other three sides it w'as defended by 
towers and turrets in the manner of a medieval casde* It was, 
for those days, impregnable. Inside stood the parish church 
of our Lady of the Assumption, today partially restored and 
used for the odds and ends of artifacts found in the district- 
two old Portuguese cannon lying in the naw, some cannon 
balls;, and a slab of stone whose inscription one 1$ unable to 
read because of the absence of light. The interior is sknpk, 
with a balcony at one end and mscriptions on the walls 
recording the foundation of the church and its various chapds 
built by the sixteenth-century captains of the fort. Nearby is 
the citadel proper, which comprises the governors chapel and 
palace^ a hospital, prison, and the famous saJ/e d'iirmii, today 
called *thc Gstero*—surely the most beautiful Gothic structure 
in Africa, an underground cathedral whose massive pillars, 
twenty-five in number, arch up into fan-shaped vaults. Water 
dripping from the roof covers the red brick floor and mak^ a 
still lake in which the roof is reflected in the light of lanterns. 
At midday, the sun shines through a circular opening in the 
roof on CO the central fountain. This great underground 
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chamber served as a nmstering ground of the Portuguese 
soldiers^ a warehouse^ cistern^ and finally a Moroccan 
or underground prison for slaves, including Christians 
captured from the southern coasts of England and Ireland by 
the Moorish pirates. 

All that is now left of the Christians in ^lazagan is a Utde 
ornate chapel of the Spjiish friars of St. Vincent de Paul, 
the Christian slave who was imprisoned in *the Cistern*. 
Otherwise this seaport, once considered the best harbour 
along the West African coa^t^ esdsts only as a tourist resort. 
Its only maritime activity* despite the jetties and quays left by 
the French for a fishing fleet which is no longer active, seems to 
consist of attempes to repair a few old hulks left stranded in 
the canal. Yet to maintain this outpost of their new empice 
the Portuguese gaUcons must have been constantly coming and 
going with replacemcuts and supplies for the garrison of 
5^000 men — a succession of governors* captains, soldiers, and 
priests who held this fortress for ijo years in the name of the 
king and the Holy Catholic Church. 

The last Portuguese ship called in at Malagan in 1769, with 
orders to evacuate. The garrison thereupon burnt their houses 
and furniture* killed their horses, and Irft, as a farewell gift, 
a delayed-action mine which kiUed numbers of the Moroccan 
besiegers when they entered the dtadel. Thus ended the 
Portuguese empire in Morocco and, with it* the high hopes of 
converting the irdideL 

But while their missiotiary priests had litde success with the 
Moslems, they could count their pagan converts by the tens of 
thousands—Congolese being baptised by a Jesuit during 
one short tour through the jungle, for instance. Perhaps many 
of these Africans would have remained ChristiarLs if their 
temporal and spiritual masters had not fallen out over the 
division of territory, and it is conceivable that the Congo 
would have developed from the feudal society which the 
Portuguese imposed on it, by creadog Negro dukes, lords* 
marquises* and the lower orders in the European manner. 
But once the ndlitary units with thdr accompanying priests 
were driven out fay rival colonists, the Africans rdapsed into 
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their old ways, and all that was left of the fifteenth- and sis- 
tccaih-ccnniry missions when the nest wave of missionaries 
arrived in the mid-oineiecnth century were the ruins of 
Christian churches and sundry artifacts used by the witch¬ 
doctors as ju-jus. The smtu (from or wooden 

crosses left behind by the Portuguese priests were sdll con¬ 
sidered powerful charms for hunttag^ no doubt because of 
their association with the white roan's blunderbusses p 


When we rrached San Salvador in 1879 [W* H- Bentley the 
Baptist missionary writes] it was to all intents and purposes a 
heatben land . * * In a house in the king's compaund were kqjt a 
large crucifix and some images of saints, but they were only the 
king's fedshes^ If the rains were Lnsuffidciit* they were sontedmes 
brought out and carried round the town « . « Old cruciiixes are 
to be found among the insignia of some chiefs; and now and 
then a Portuguese missal-1 



The first phase of the modem evangelisation of A&ica, then^ 
began about 1 j oo^ when the Portuguese set up trading 
stations around the coast, and, mindful of their obligations to 
the Church, nearly always included priests in their expeditions* 
A report of 1505 describes the method of occupation: 'Upon 
landing, the friars set up a cross before which the caotide 
Ti Dfum Ijiud^mus was chanted^ when tins was com¬ 
pleted, the place was given up to plunder/ Part of the plunder 
in such cases was iuvajiably a consigrunent of Negroes who 
were shipped back to Lisbon, mgethet with other nircrchandise' 
and in order to dispose of the prisoners, markets were set up 
in the Portuguese poets* The first of these, founded at Lisbon 
with the approval of the Pope in 1537* Prototype of 

the European slave markets. 

It would be wholly unjusdfied to assert that the Portuguese^ 
t, W. H. Beudey. Pirnttri^ tm /A» VoL I, pp. 
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or any other Eutopeaa nation;^ wece the innOTatOfS of this 
infamous trade. To the contrary, as wc shall sec in the next 
chapter, slavery has always been endemic to Africa, so that the 
Negro captives of the white uieri could not have envisaged any 
fate other than death or enslavcmcat. The Negroes themselves* 
in other words, had ito experience and hence no concept of 
mercy in the Christian senses and the moral implications of 
treating human beings like cattle troubled the white captors 
more than their black captives, especially the Christian 
missionaries and all humanitarians^ The dismay of the evan¬ 
gelists is best summed up by the Jesuit priest Father Barrosa, 
who worked in the Congo fiom t8Bi to 1887; 

The Negro saw* and compred with hk rude intelligeRce, the 
teaching and the wc>rks» They did not coincide. While the 
Christian missionary' proclaJined the lofty dignity of the child of 
God by grace, the Christian trader counted one more "piece' 
i.c., slave) for his gang. 

But objections to the slave trade on the part of the Church 
came Uter, towards the end of the eighteenth century. Before 
this crisis of conscience the commerce was not confined to 
laymen. Thus, a Jesuit monastery at Luanda in Angola possessed 
12,000 slaves^ and when the trade was at its height between 
Angola and Bra^ (nearly to.odo slaves a year bdog shipped 
out of the Portuguese colony) the Bishop of Luanda was 
rcgulajly carried on his episcopal chair to the quayside in order 
to bless the ships and crews and to exhort the cargo to accept 
bapdsm and the Christian religion. 

Aftee centuries of mistreatment it was inevitable that 
Africans should regard the white man and his God with fear 
and suspicion, so that during the second phase of evangelisa¬ 
tion in the nineteenth century Christian missionaries had 
considerable difficulty in obtaining the natives* confidence. 
The braver and more zealous of the gospellers who penetrated 
into the still-uncharted interior were often forced to defend 
themselves with firearms against attacks from hostile tribes; 
and even after they had obtained a foothold in unfriendly 
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territory were Ltablc to see several y&rs of devoted work 
destroyed overnight by a sudden cj^losion of hate and 
suspLdon. Indeed, the long story of their tribulations does noE 
end with the dangers they encountered in the fields for the 
record of missionary endeavour in Africa is further darkened 
by dissensions between and within the OirJstian sects them- 
sdves. 

The experience of the Dutch missionary George Schmidt is 
not unt)'pical. Schmidt chose as his territory a Hottentot 
region known as the Valley of the Baboons. After he had set 
up his mission station, he was faced with the problem of the 
Hottentot language which no European had yet succeeded in 
mastering. This curious tongue had been accurately described 
by one of the first Europeans ever to hear it^ namely die 
Elizabethan traveller Sir James Lancaster, who sums it up in 
these words: 

Their speech is wholly uttered through their throaty and they 
dockc with thdr tongue in such a sorte that even in seven 
weekes that we remained heert in this place, the sharpest wit 
among us could not Icarne one worde of their language.^ 

Despite his long sojourn among the Hottentots^ George 
Schmidt wtis never able to converse in the *CIiclt^ language of 
these South Africans and finally decided to compromise by 
teaching his flock Dutch* Then, after what he considered an 
adequate course in that tongue, he proceeded to read them 
Zlnzcndoif^s Btr/m D/rrtJAifand his own theological lectures 
on the Epistle to the Roouns, He records in his diary that he 
discerned signs of inattention id his congregation* Moreover, 
not oidy were the Hottentots growing resdess, but so were 
the missionary's superiors in Qpe Town^ w’here the Dutch 
Reformed Qiuich claimed the cadusive right of converting 
the heathen, whether Hottentot, Bushman, or Zulu. And 
w'hen Schmidt continued to baptise his converts in the stream 
hard by his hut, the churchmen in Cape Town charged him 
with heresy and arranged to have him shipped back to HoUaod- 

I* Tif Vs;f^gu tf/ Srr Jamj Lania^ia-^ Kt, Earf (Ed* 

Cleinenu R. M:afkhana, i&T7}i pp^ 63-4* 
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The opposition to George Schmid t^s mission on the part of 
rival cedesiasts was to becotne a famliiai paitem of African 
evangelisation throughout the latex years of the oineteccith and 
the early years of the twentieth centuries. The strongest 
rivalryof course, was between the Catholic and Protestant 
missions; but even within the main sects themselves^ anti¬ 
pathies wm frequently violent. Jesuits^ Dominicans, and 
Frandscans vied with each other* somedenes unscrupulously, 
in their aeal to save the black men*s souls; in the Protestant 
camp, dozens of sects took to the fidd as representatives of 
pardcuJar dogmas rather than of a unified church. They were 
neariy ah brave men, comparable with that band of explorers 
who had opened up the interior of Africa in the cause of 
science and commerce. And as with the explorers, the mortalJry 
among the missionaries was enormous, reaching one hundred 
per cent in the case of those who penetrated to Equatorial 
Africa* unless they came home before they succumbed to the 
‘feveri* 

One of those who did survive w^as the Anglican mbsionary 
Thomas Thompson who went to the Gold Coast in 17 j % and 
returned to England, broken in health, in 1756. During these 
five years the Reverend Thompson had endured the typical 
trials and tribulations of his calling, the worst of which was, 
perhaps, the cynicism of the Moslems* w-ho objeaed to his 
attempts to convert them on the grounds of the chronic 
insobriety and lecherous behaviour of the Christian soldiers 
and merchants. Even the pagans would only agree to attend 
divine service provided they were promised a grog ration at 
its conclusion^ Notwithstanding^ the Reverend Thompson 
returned to a quiet vicarage in Kent sdil convinced that *thc 
People might ^ brought to the Christian faith, despite thdr 
prejudice against me”. Part of that prejudice might have arisen 
from the clergyman’s support of the slave trade of which he 
w*rote a defence cciritled, Thi A/nVan TraJf /&r Nfff-o SIas?€j 
shoMr/t bi cMrif rm/ vi/h iJk PrinfipUs and fbt L^ws 

0/ R^'taUd His arguments, which he supported by 

copious references to the Old Testament* were ba^ on two 
premises: 
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1. Slavery had its odgin from a pdDciplc of humanity and 
avetdon to shedding human blood. 

a. The grand source whence the marts are supplied with 
Negroes is war, which is carried on and waged by the con¬ 
tending nations with as little slaughter as possible^ it being the 
business of the field not to kill, but make captives. Slavery, 
therefore, does not accrue by might overcoming right; but by 
the fortune of war; and partly from national customs of equal 
authority with laws: as the selling of ddminals and insolveot 
debtors. 

But despite the early Christian justification of the skve 
trade, conversions among the Negro pagans increased as the 
memory of past wrongs was forgotten in the redisarion of the 
benefits which European missionaries could bring to people 
who had no other hope of material progress. Schools, hos¬ 
pitals, clothes, food, and biblcs were the gifts of twentieth- 
century Christianity to heathen Africa as the mbsionarics 
laboured by their works as ivell as their teachings to capture 
both the minds and souls of their primitive flock. Their 
degree of success is sometimes measured in numbers^ though 
the statisrics wth the source or are even denied by rival 
organisations. 

Two sets of figures may be compared in order to obtain 
some idea of the Chrisdanisadon of Africa and to deduce 
from the statistics one's own conclusions. The first figures (A) 
are based on a 193 4 report; the second (B) on the r9^ tetums.* 



A 

B 

Rocnan Catholics: 

^ 1-045.7 

17,000,000 

Protestants; 

8,806,7^6 

13,000,000 

Orthodox and Copdc: 

4,602,986 

3 , 000,000 

African sects: 

1,089^+79 

I,OOOjOOO 

Total 


36,000,OCXl 


K Ffcun c. p. GfOlM, TAf Planiatg $f in l9S®r 

VoL TV, p. 114; wkI Tit ETw^ CMttiam StAtuti^ Stttkan, 

1941. 
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The estimated population of the Continent h too.ooo^ooo^ 
indicating, if these figutes ate correct, that over one in seven 
Afncaos is a Christian in Table Aj and over one in five in 
Table B, Unfortunately the rival sects are unwilling to accept 
each othcr^s claims, the Proiestants in particular objecting to 
the Catholic contention that their tatc of conversions in 
Central Africa has increased sixty-five times in the last half- 
century. But even ivhether he accepts these figures or not, the 
missionary himself will readily admit that it is all too easy for 
the unsophisticated African *to fall in^ and just as easy for him 
^to fall out\ 

Statistics apart, the ptoblems of evangelisation in Africa 
today are more complex than ever before* The old dilemmas 
are more acute^ new ones are emerging. In the old days of 
colonialism, die issue was clear-cut, Christianity was the only 
true rehgion; all the others, and particularly huthen cults, 
were false. Again, the black man had been conquered with the 
greatest of ease by the white man , whence the former was 
regarded as physically and mentally inferior to the latter. 
Consequently, the African had to accept the pre-eminence of 
the European's religion, along with his political administra¬ 
tion. This attitude, as we have seen, was reduced to its simplest 
form by the Portuguese and Spanish priests who declared their 
subjects ^Christian* by the thousands, even when the Africans 
were being treated as subhuman by their lay masters. 

VPhat, in fact, simplified the task of the first missionaries 
was their coinpJete disapproval of the primitive cultures which 
the Christine doctrine was intended to supplant. In fact, to the 
sixteenth-century priest, the Afidcan had no ^culture^ at all: he 
was, by classical standards, a savage. It is only quite recently 
that sociologists have begun to realise that the way of life of 
undvihsed peoples has a radonal basis; that customs which 
strike the modem city-dweller as grotesque or senseless arc 
essential to the welfare of the tribe. Two of these customs— 
polygamy and witchcraft—are as fundamental in Afriom rural 
*oaety as monogomy and socialised medicine are in Europe, 
whence it follows that an attack on such institutions is liable 
seriously to dislocate the communities that rely on them , l[ is 
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onlf now that sociologists arc prepared to admit that poly¬ 
gamy is dcsigood to ensure the welfare and security of the 
family^ The missionaries^ however^ could not, and still cannot^ 
accept this justification of a custom which has always been 
abhorrent to Christian dogma, though certain Christian sects, 
notably the Moravians, have compromised to the esetoit of 
baptising polygamists and thdr wives. But the majority of 
denominations are adamant In their opposition to multiple 
marriages on the grounds that they are contrary to the law of 
Christ. Unfortunately;, the argument is unconvincing to the 
African, since it appears to be contradicted by other evidence 
of Christian doctrine, spedfically that based on the Old 
Testament in which the examples of Abraham, Solomon, and 
the Hebrew patriarchs appear to justify the custom of con¬ 
cubinage in addition to multiple marriages. 

The second obstacle which the missionary has had to over¬ 
come is the African's addiction to witchcraft, the very concept 
of which tends to alienate the scientifically educated and 
materialistically oriented European from primitive peoples. 
Yet the aversion to witchcraft springs from an ignorance of 
African mythology which is sdll responsible for certain 
sophisticated forms of wicchcfaft, Greek mythology, thoa, is 
both beautiful and symbolic; African witchcraft is merely 
comic melodrarna acted out by savages in grotesque masks^— 
an affair of "muinbo-jumbo*. But this interpretation overlooks 
one very important fact: magic has always been a fundamental 
factor in religion* Thus, to the African, whether he lives in the 
desert or the jungle, trees, rivers, rocks, and the very air 
itself arc full of spirits, and the forces of good and evil arc 
continuously around him. He sees no other explanation of 
why one man should be spared and another destroyed in 
exactly the same place at the same time, as when lightning 
strikes a caravan or village; whereas the European dty- 
dweller who scaredy ever sees any manifestations of nature 
apart from the weather is satisfied to accept ^coincidence' as an 
explanation, unless, in a more religious frame of mind, he 
refers all disasters to the 'Will of The evidence of both 

natural and divine indifference to personal misfortunes— 
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niAti’s hunger^ cold^ disease^ aod aU the tribulations that are 
inflicted on him through no fault of his own—arc always 
before the African's eyes, and the theory of coincidence or 
causation is simply not good enough for him. He turns, 
therefore, to the wiich’doctor rather than the priest for help, 
for the former is more understanding of his bewilderment. 
Indeed, this bewilderment^ to which the Christian religion 
oflers no solution except still further submission to mis- 
fortunCj explains the substratum of voodooism which underlies 
nearly all varieties of Negro Christianity, comparable, one can 
suppose, to the popularity of astrology, fortune-telUng, and 
the like in white culture, in other words, whUe overtly pro¬ 
fessing the white man*s creed, the African may still be tied to 
the ajiimistic beliefs of his forefathers who* in a time of 
trouble, needed something more positive in the way of help 
than appeals to an unseen God. And unttl he accepts a scientifle 
explanation of the universe in which God is an mtcUcctualiscd 
concept and nature a complex of mechaniad forces, he will 
continue to do so. 

This dichotomy in his thinking is* of course, emphasised by 
the very obvious fact that the Christian God is the particular 
deity of the white race to which His Son belonged during His 
sojourn on earth. Hence it could have come as no particular 
surprise to Africans when the Dutch Reformed Churches 
advo^ted outright the policy of apartheid on biblical and 
theological grounds, since they were simply reasserdiig what 
had been said many times before: that the white man was 
superior culturally, intellectually, and now spiritually to the 
bbek man. The result was bound to be that both thoughtful 
and emoiiona] Africans identified Christianity with certain 
discriminatory policies and practices which negated the 
"brotherhood in Quisri doctrine of the missionaries. In short, 
apartheid, like the use of the atom bomb by a Christian nation 
against non-Christians and, before that, the enslavement of 
tens of millions of Africans by Christians, iray foreshadow the 
third failure to establish Christianity in the world^s largest 
continent. For, as we have seen* the first great attempt w'as 
defeated by the inability of the Christians to live together in 
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peace; the second collapsed when the Chiuch supported the 
slave trade; and the third is bound to fail if the Christian 
theory of the brotherhood of man excludes in practice those 
whose skin is not white. 
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14 African Slavery To-day 


The oasis of Mouriouk on the northern fringe of the Sahara 
Desert presents, in microcosm^ still another lost African world 
—the world of the slave trade. Mourzouk somehow reeks of 
the misery of its inglorious past, symbolised by the huge, 
jerry-built Turkish dtadel^ the older and even more dilapidated 
Arab fort, and the adjacent market-place where the slaves were 
mustered after coming in from their two months" march across 
the desert. The town even has a third fort, a beautifully built 
Italian castle which exemplifies the highest standards of old* 
fashioned military architecture. Nothing like these desert forts 
will ever be built again, though their history goes back a,ooo 
years to a time when the Roman legions first erected them 
across the northern limits of the Sahara. But the fact that 
Mour^ouk has three forts demonstrates its strategic importance 
in the old days of desert wars and the slave tradei and, by the 
same token, the air of decay which settles like the sand over 
forts^ houses, and streets shows that both wars and trade have 
ceased. 

The end as far as Mourzouk was concerned came less than 
forty years ago when the Last-known sbve caravan arrived here 
from Central Africa in 1919- Both the event and the date are 
significant, for they mark the finish of an era. They also mark 
the decline of Afourzouk from the capital of the Fezzan and 
the largest slave naart in the Sahara to a dying desert com¬ 
munity which has scarcely any commerce at all with the outside 
world. For this oasis lived and flourished for centuries on a 
trade w-hich involved the entire continent from the Mediter¬ 
ranean ports to the Cape of Good Hope* from the Atlantic 
coast to the Indian Oce^ afltcung the lives of literally tens of 
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millions of people of m^y imtionalicies. In fact, up to that 
year, 19^9* when the last officiaUy recorded caravan arrived, 
an estimated 100^,000^000 Negroes had been taken out of Africa 
by Christian and Moslem slave traders during almost 500 
continuous years of wars, manhunts^ and forced marches- 
while^ within the same period^ tens of thousands of Christian 
slaves were making the journey the other way^ captives of 
the Barbary pirates. Africa is the country of slavery par 

But in one sense — in the sense that we tend to tWak of the 
slave trade today—the story cods with the arrival of that 
column at Mourzouk. Up to that time, when the Turks were in 
control of the Fezzan, the trade still existed in its traditional 
form. The Arab dealers were still able to round up victims in 
the Central African villages and smuggle their merchandise 
across the unpoliced caravan routes northwards to the south 
Mediterranean ports for trans-shipment to the Middle Eastern 
sultanates where there was (and still Is) a regular demand for 
eunuchs, catamites, and young girls^ 

A few of the old men who squat outside the baisaars on the 
main street of Mourzouk remember the caravans arriving 
from the Chad and Niger River territoriesi their sons* on the 
other hand, know nothing about this aspect of the slave trade. 
There is very lirde left to remind them of it. Columns of 
Negroes yoked together coming up out of the desert under 
the whips of their sbve masters arc as much a mirage to them 
as to a European boy. The Turkish fort where the commander 
exacted a poll tax from the traders and helped himself to the 
more inceresdng merchandise is to these Libyan boys another 
abandoned ruin in which they play hopscotch or chase 
scorpions. The old slave compound where the Negtocs were 
rested before the next stage of theft match is now a public 
square where vegetables, fruit, goats, and scraggy chickens 
are sold on market days- 

So the traveller who expects to hnd sensatioaai reminders 
of the slave trade will be disappointed. The Arab radios or 
raids on Negro villages, the long columns of wretched men, 
women, and children marching across the desert, the herding 
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of victims into slave ships, all belong to history. Officially, 
slavery had been abolished throughout Afdca. 

Yet it survives and persists; and is, in fact, endemic to the 
continent. And there are many reasons why this is so—the 
most obvious of which is the econottiJc one. Where there arc 
no machines to do the work needed for even basic survival 
some form of human servitude is inevitable^ The whole 
world up to the Industrial Revolution was built and run on 
this principle. The principle still obtains in non-industrial 
Africa. 

For this reason among others, the Treaty for the Repression 
of Mrican Slave Trade signed by the world powers at Brussels 
in IS90, the League of Nations which tackled the problem at 
a Special Slavery Convention in 19^6, and the United Nations 
which have been investigating the question since 1951 have 
had litdc success in suppressing what are actually age-old 
institutions and practices- 

*Slavcxy% says the Rapporteur appointed by the U.N., 
*appeus to be a social institution. It is in harmony with the 
system of social, economic, religious^ and political values of 
the peoples that practise it,' 

The most obvious of these Valucs\ as we have said^ is the 
economic one. For since the principle of coDcctive bargaining 
is unknown in primitive Africa^ an unskilled man sells not so 
much his labour as himself- And if he is completely impover¬ 
ished and hopelessly in debt he often has no alternative except 
to condemn himself to a life of bondage. 

Penniless or debt-ridden Negroes of the Niger River terri¬ 
tories, for instance, am paid a lump sum in advance to work in 
the ill-famed salt-mines of Taodeni in ^lauretania, 560 miles 
north of Timbuktu. These mines are vital to the economy of 
the Niger and Upper Volta regions, for this part of Africa is 
chronically dchdent in salt. In fact, so precious was this article 
in the old days that it was actually used as curreocy in Tim¬ 
buktu, or bartered at the rate of a pound of salt to an ounce of 
gold. Because of this demand the Taodmi mines have been 
exploited since 1585, and some idea of their commercial value 
is seen from the fact that twice a year, in March and Novonber, 
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cai^vans of up to 30,000 camels form up at Timbuktu and 
cio$s the 360 miles of one of the most arid stretches of the 
Sahara in order to transport the rock salt of Taodeni, 

Taodeni itself is probably the nearest thing to hell on earth 
on this planetj for the thermometer touches 127 degrees in 
midsummer, and there is nothing there but sand^ from which 
the rock salt has to be dug out by miners standing knee-deep 
in brackish water^ In the old days of the Arab and Moroccan 
control of the region the Negroes who worked the mines were 
outright slav^. Their life expectancy under these condirions 
was from three to five years. They were regularly replaced by 
men captured in the on defenceless villages. There 

was nobody to question the system and nobody to protest^ for 
no European had ever visited Taodeni until the French 
occupation of Mauretania at the end of the nineteenth century. 

This type of debt-bondage is found wherever there arc salt, 
gold^ diamond, or coal mines in Africa. Moreovcfj the status 
of the bondsmen is worse since the colonial powers have been 
forced to withdraw and to leave the adnurustradon of the new 
states to native politicians. During the European occupadon 
slaves couldj theoredcally, be freed merely by drawing the 
atrendon of the authorities to thdr condition, though in 
practice there w'erc so many forms and degrees of servitude 
that no colonial administration, however well meaning, could 
possibly control the entire system. It is doubtful whether serfs 
and bondsmen have any more hope of liberarion under the 
new regimes. 

For neither the Moslem nor the pagan African has the same 
abhorrence of slavery as the modern Christian. To the former, 
Koranic law lusdfies slavery under certain cotididonSj since the 
Prophet, in company with his Christian contemporaries, 
condoned the institution as a necessary basis of society h 
M ohammed and his apologists kid down specific rules for the 
treatment of slaves: they were to be humanely treated and 
liberated on their conversion to Islam. There were, Inci- 
dentaily;, no such pro’^isos in Christian kw. However, the 
Moslem's obligation to emancipate a converted shave was 
seldom respected in the case of Negroes, though usually it was 
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respected ia the case of Christbm capd™ who renouaced 
their faith in favour of Islam. 

To-dajj, those states which openly condone slavery have 
regularised the practice by government deerws. Article Two* 
Part U* of King Ibn Baud's hs/rf4f/ims kid it 

down that: 

The slave shall have the following rights as against his owner 

or possessor: 

(i) the righi to be fed* clothed, and housed^ 

(a) the right to he wcU-treated and to be employed with kindness 
and considcTadou and without harshness; 

(5) the right 10 free medical anention. 

Again* Article Twelve requires slave dealers ca have a 
government licence* and Artidc Thirteen appoints an olEcial 
^Inspector of Sbve Affiairs^ As a result of these decrees^ 
public skve markets have been discontinued* though private 
dealers condciue to keep a limited Stock*—^notably of boys 
from Ethiopia and girls from Syria. 

No African country* however* whether Moslem or pagan* 
'advertises* its recognition of the old practices m such forth¬ 
right [cmts as King Ibn Saud used in his They 

prefer to ignore or deny the existence of the institution. Yet 
domestic or chattel slavery still survives in the classic tradition* 
or in the form of the sale of children who grow up deprived of 
Aeir civic rights and personal freedom. One secs these infants 
in the small towns and villages* sent out to do the marketing 
when they are not engaged in household chores. This sweated 
child labour is often given a quasi-lcgal form under the guise 
of 'adoption*. We would call it outright skvery; and the 
impression Is tl^t it will take more than U^N. Commissions to 
eradicate iL 

The European eoionial ad mini strators and the Christian 
missionaries fought against such practices with only superiidal 
success* one obvious reason being the diliiculty of inieffermg 
ia what were actually family aikiTs. Thus, ia many parts of 
Africa, the trade in children has the apparent sanedon of 
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Moslem or tribal ctistom. The agent who comes to a Tillage 
to bay children has only to represent Irimsdf as a marriage- 
broker and to bring presents to the chief to be welcome. 
Young girls are produecd^^ usually from seven fo nine years of 
age, who arc sold by thdx parents on the grounds of poverty. 
Even if the authorities tried to punish such oSences under the 
European code they would have difficulty in Ending witnesses 
prepared to testify against theit own people. 

Moreover, as regards the slaves themselves, these bonded 
servants know no other way of life and would be inoapabJe of 
surviving alone in a f^triarchial society. The descendants of 
slaves, too, ate likely to be oontent with their lot, especially 
if they are integrated members of their master's family and ace 
well treated. And, ^speaking very generally’, says a U.N. 
RepKOrt, ^slaves are well treated by thek masters and are 
regarded as forming part of a family’. 

In other words, a form of domestic serfdom has replaced 
outright slavery all over Africa, and the reason is that the 
work of culdvadng enough food in the oases, formerly the 
function of Negro sbves, has to go on. Someone has to draw 
up the water from the wclls^—a bucketful at a cime^ from sun¬ 
rise to sunset, summer and winter. Someone has to work the 
little gardens which grow just enough vegetables and grain to 
supplement the staple diet of dates. Someone, too^ has to 
watch tilt Socks of goats which roam about the desert. 

These tasks almost invariably fall to the women and 
children, who^ since they receive no set wages, have no res¬ 
tricted hours of work, and arc given no social or political 
rights, belong to the category of bond-skves or serfs. 

The basis of the system is simple. The older and richer men 
who own land need a donkey and three or four field hands to 
work the well and cultivate the garden. Donkeys are cheap 
enough, and women cost nothiog in wages if you marry 
them* A Moslem is legally allowed four wives, and two or 
three of these arc likely to be young girls who are put to work 
on the land. Worker-wives ace easily obtained under a system 
where daughters can be *sold’ by their parents in a contractuaJ 
arrangement which is the basis of the Moslem marriage bw. 
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Once imnied, a wonaan may be iised» to all latent^ and 
purposes^ as a domestic sLave^ She may be put to work irith 
the donkey hauling up water from die well in a goatskin 
bagj or hoeing the garden, or minding the Hock. 

Such a patriarchial system cannot be termed outright 
slaverj^ But when it is seen that women in strictly orthodost 
Moslem communities are not even permitted to go shopping, 
or buy thdr own clothes, or take thek tick baby to the clinic- 
let alone take part in dvic activities—a European woman 
would hardly consider it to be anyThing else. 

The bondage of both men and women in Africa, however, is 
bound eventually to be modified by the impact of Western 
ideas and methods. One sees signs of change in even the 
remotest oases where schools have been set up and a few little 
girb appear in the classrooms. It is a step towards the education 
and emandpation of women — a trend, inddcntally, which 
comes from Egypt; and it is the 'liberation^ of women fay 
President Nasser that constitutes his strongest appeal to the 
new generation in those Moslem countries where the veil is 
the symbol of the old order. 

In another way the discovery of oil throughout the Sahara 
has affected the life and thinking of nomads like the Tuareg, 
the 'blue-veiled men^ whose sodal system has been based on 
technical slavery for centuries. The Tuareg nobles, who scorn 
to soil their hands by manual labour, still own slaves by 
custom and tradition. These slaves do all the work for their 
masters and belong to them psychologically as well as physic^ 
ally, since they arc members of the tdbc smd arc entitled to be 
fed, dothed^ and protected. But the Tuareg arc no longer the 
lords of the desert, and inany of the poorer younger men are 
employed by the oil companies as truck-drivers^ technicians, 
and djtch*diggcrs. They cam a weekly ivage and buy their 
supplies in stores, like any town-dweller. The new generation 
has no need of sbves whom they must feed and protect. In 
other words, the system is becoming obsolescent. 

So the continuous flow of Western ideas and attitudes into 
Africa, together with the mtroduedon of modem methods and 
machines^ ^nay^ in some indefinite future, eliminate these 
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renmants of slavery in it$ many and various nmnifestation^p 
Just as those scenes typical of the seventeenth century * iwhcn 
joo^ooo Negroes were exported to Jamaica alone after being 
packed like sardines into the stinking holds of slave ships^ 
will never be seen again^ so examples of blatant serfdom are 
becoming increasingly raze* 






15 The Treatment of Slaves 

la order to understand the nature of the slave trade one must 
return to that lost African world which can best be glimpsed 
through the eyes of the first explorers. It will then be seen 
that whereas the commerce cannot be in any sense iusdEedi it 
can at least be explained^ because^ in the beginnings it was 
Africans who sold each other to the slavers. The natives 
committed even greater crimes against each other than this — 
such barbarisms^ in fact, that slavery in the European colonies 
was a merdful fate compared with the treatment a captive 
could expect from his African co«nariofials. To the tribal kings 
in their condnuom wars against each other prisoners were 
merely an emlarrassment, to be disposed of in the quickest 
and most brutal manner conceivable. The German explorer 
Dr. Eduard Vogel, who visited Central Africa just over a 
hundred years ago, gives this description of the method 
usedt 


That evening 1 heard a strange sound. Gaining out of my 
tent, 1 saw to my horror that each of the thirty-six prisoners had 
been mutilated with the aid of a blunt knife; each had lost his 
left leg below the knee and bis right arm from the elbow down. 
The victims lay bleeding to death on die ground. Only three of 
the thirty-six had been spared by the executioners—ouly to have 
their right hand chop^ off, to be thus sent back to thek 
own country to let tbetr people see what awaited them. 
Useless cruelty, for two of these three ako died along with the 
others-1 


t. Ediiud Vogel, JIaVam hk CmtrsI Afnl^ 
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In addition, many of the prisoiicir$ whose legs and arms were 
not chopped off were spared in order to be burnt alive as 
human saciiGces to the local god: it is recorded that at the 
death of an Ashanti queen in iSi6 more than j^joo slaves 
were murdered in her honour. Others—the healthiest of the 
young males—were c^trated and kept as eunuchs. The 
mortality rate in this operation is unders tandable if we consider 
a report made by a French doctor at the beginning of this 
century.^ 

Upon the order of the king, the prisoner designated for 
castration is sebed and a cord with a slip knot is placed round 
bis neck and ded to his fight hand, thus preventing any resistance 
at the cost of strangling himself. The victim is laid on the ground 
where six strong young men hold him down in such a way that 
the operative area is level with a fairly large hole that has been 
previously dug in the ground* His head is covered wiih a sack* 
After having shaved the area, the operator puts a tight lashing 
round both the penis and tcsdcies at the root of the perus* 
Taking his curved, two-edged knife and holding the genitals in 
his left hand, he cuts round slowly, beginning underneath and 
so up to the pubic hairs, making a veritable circular incision. 
He then proceeds with an actual excision of the organ* No 
attempt is made to stop the bleeding; they x^^it for the haemorr¬ 
hage to stop of itself* For want of anything better, they turn the 
patient over on to his front so that the open wound is over the 
hole, while one of the attendants bends the right foot up towards 
the victim's back in order to increase the flow of hlf>od. 

The patient who has lost consdousaess and who has the good 
luck to survive (for the moreahty rate, as one would expect, is 
extremely high) is propped up in a standing position tmdl the 
haemonhage stops, th^ made to dnnkp After that, he is laid 
down again and left for two or three days wrhile the wound is 
spread over with a salve made of butter. The unhappy man 
remains tike this, tying in the but, without any surgical dressing, 
shaken by mcessartt vomidags and subject to the most atrocious 
suffcidiigs, particularly In the region of the bladder—mictinition 
having become a torture. He is unable to take the least nourishinefit. 

]. Dr. E. Rudlc, 'Natei antJircipologlqucs quelqucs populatJons 
noixei de FAfdque Oeddentaie Fran^KV, 1904, pp. 
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At the end of this period, they proceed to bathe the wound 
with a concoction made ftom two special trees—the Nitcra and 
cbc mi>u^tidcro. If the patient is in vciy great pain^ they bathe the 
wound four times a day^ once during the night. Generally the 
sick man is only able to get up after the seventeenth day when 
he is able td get as far as the door of his huL But he doesn^t 
fully recover for at least m month and a half. When he is back 
on his feet, he is sent to the king who puts him in charge of the 
prisoners of war and the harem. 

We succeeded in eaamkung one of these eunuchs, or rather, 
the chief eunuch* He was a man of j j to 40, tall, strongj and well 
made. He had been subjected as a prisoner to this atrocious 
mutilation at the age of ij. The operation, he said, was done 
very slowly and the pain was such that he lost consdousness. 
He had no memory of what was done for him aftera^ards. When 
he regained consciousness, be found himself mutilated and the 
wound covered with a white powder. 

On examination, 1 saw not s trace of the genital organs: penis, 
scrotum — cvciything was cxdsed right up to the abdomen* 
Among the pubic hair^ though sparse, there could be discerned 
a sort of vagina formed in the middle part of the exdsiofit w-ith 
thick lateral folds — gh'^ing the impression of very thick lips* The 
external orifice of the urethra was concealed withiu these folds. 

The eunuch was plump, but not obese. His voice was normal. 
When asked if there had been any change in his manner of 
speaking after the castration, he told us be had never noticed 
any. He had developed normally. 

All the journals of the early African travellers report, 
without exception, similar cases of barbarism not only towards 
prisoners-of-uvar but towards the members of their own tribe 
and families. Cruelty, as one explorer states, seemed to be the 
^national spo^t^ Rend Caillie, the first European to reach 
Timbuktu and to return to tell the talc, gives a hundred 
instances of this insatiable desire to inflict pain for the pleasure 
of watching another person sufier. 

My suflexiogs were A diversion. If they found me lying almost 
senseless on the gronnd, expitiag with thirst, they pulled my 
clothes and pinched me, finis^g always by asking me to drink 
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biaiidy and cat some pork^ and then bursttiig into roars of 
laughter.^ 

Under these conditions and among a people who had no 
concept whatsoever of the dignity, let alone the sanctity, of 
human life, prisoners-of-war, outcasts, and those without 
property or rights were lucky to survive at all, even as sbves- 
The alternative, as we have seen^ was to be killed Uke un¬ 
wanted animals. And until the Arabs organised the disposal 
of captives by l^rtcr the system of massacring prisoners was 
standard practice. Once the value of human life was demon¬ 
strated in the form of gifts or cash, however, the native 
chieftains w'ere eager to co-operate in the trade to such an 
extent that if the numbers were inadequate, they had no 
scruples about including members of their own famihes in 
the consignment. When the demand for black labour could no 
longer be met by the African kings themselves^ die Arabs 
organised their own while the European merchants 

operating from the forts along the coasts supplied native 
hunting parties with guns and powder and, at the sound of a 
horn* these posses set off into the interior, to retiim a few 
months later w'lth their *bag^ 

The captives were marched to the coast Ln long columns, 
usually chained together by neck shackles. They were kept 
moving by the whip, the sUve-mastcris sign of office. On 
reaching the port of embarkation, they were put in cells or 
pens to await a slave ship bound for the Americas. While in 
these assembly stations they were examined by the ships* 
captains and surgeons, since the old and sick were obviously 
not likely to survive the Middle Passage, as the crossing to the 
West Indies was called. Those selected for shipment were 
branded on the chest with the owner's inicial or trademark. 
TFe take all possible care', a Dutch slave dealer wrote, 'that 
they are not burnt too much, especially the women who are 
more tender than the men.** 

I, Rcn£ Trstflt threng^ Cnsfral A/rkat iSjj, pp. taS-7- 
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The danger now was the possibility of an insurcectionj 
though the docility of the Negroes made this unlikely. 
Probably they considered themselves lucky not to have been 
murdered outright. But, as a precaution, men and women alike 
were stripped naked, packed into the slave ship, and riveted 
to the floor by a long chain passed through their ankle shackle* 
The crew^s job was to stow aboard as many slaves as was 
physically possible according to specific measurements* A 
full-grown male was allowed 6 ft. x i ft. 4 in. of speej a full- 
grown female 5 ft. lo in. x i ft. 4 a boy, 5 ft. x i ft. 2 in.; 
and a girl 4 ft. 6 in* x i ft* The result of these stowage cal¬ 
culations is illustrated in the plan of the British slaver Brookfj^ 
a barque of fro tons permitted by law to cany 4^4 slaves.^ 
The danger of revolt from over 400 fcar-craMd men, even 
though shackled, was countered by turning the quarter-d^i 
and forecastle into miniature forts in which two members of 
the crew kept continuous watch with their guns at the ready. 
At the slightest suggestion of revolt every white man on board 
opened fire into the holds where the slaves lay on the floor. 

The conditions on board a slaver, what with the over^^ 
crowding, heat, dysentery, and animal fear of savages who had 
never seen the sea and were sometimes convinced that they 
were being sold for white men^s meat, are suinmed up in one 
captain^s evidence before the Lords of the Committee of 
Council appointed in 1789 to inquire into the slave trade and 
plantations* 

We made the most of the room and wedged tbcin in. They had 
not so much room as a man in his coflin either in length or 
breadth. It was impossible for them to tum or to shift with any 
degree of case . . * When in rough weather the scuttles were 
closed, the slaves drew their breach with all those laborious and 
anxious eflbits for life which are observed in expiring anunals, 
subjected by experiment 10 foul air, or in the exhausied reedver 
of an air pump.* 

As with all vital statistics connected with the trade, the 

x« Tbonuj Claikson:, TA§ Criit s/ j4/fict to tAt EiBVpf^ 
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number jind proportion of slaves who died in the course of the 
Middle Passage cannot be calcubtcdj since the mortahty rate 
varied with the conditions. In a very bad storrn at sea* cargo* 
crew* and the ship herself would be lost* In cases where slaves 
were packed in on top of their rations of yams* rice* and horse- 
beans* one case of dysentery would spread within a couple of 
days or so to the entire contingent* Thco^ indeed, the holds of 
the slaver became a stinking* groaning hell* with as many as 
two out of three dying. They died not only from dysentery 
and suffocation* but from self-infiicted wounds* or by leaping 
overboard in mid-ocean* or by starving themselves* Captains 
of the slave ships admitted in Parliament that they cjcpected to 
lose one out of four slaves on a bad crossing and that the best 
they could hope for under favourable conditions was to 
deliver alive only 50 per cent of their human cargo. Desperate 
cases* on the other hand* required desperate remedies* When 
an English slave ship with 400 slaves aboard wenE; aground off 
Jamaid* the crew took to the boats and landed safely on a small 
island with their arms and provisions. Here they passed the 
night* Neat morning they discovered that their ship had not 
broken up and that the men slaves had extricated themsdves 
from their irons and had made rafts on which they were 
ferrying some women and children to the shore by swimming 
alongside* As this small armada approached* the crew opened 
fire and killed over 500 of them^ then returned to their vessel* 
overpowered the remainder of the Africans* and* warping the 
ship off the rocks* proceeded to Kingston where the remaming 
thirty-four slaves were sold. In the court of judicature at the 
Guildhall the loss of the other slaves w^as adjudged to fall on 
the owners of the vessel and not the underwriters* The 
question of murder did not arise. 

The treatment of the survivors when they reached the 
American colonies* either in the West Indies, where they were 
sold to the sugar planters* or in the southern states of America* 
where they were to work in the cotton fields* is the last and 
most inhuman chapter in the history of the slave trade. Two 
characteristic lavrs illustrate the attitude of the white masters 
and the status of the black slaves; one* enacted by the legis- 
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laturc of Barbados in 17x7^ stated that a slave who ran away 
and wa$ absent fot thirty days should have his feet cut off; a 
second^ passed m the West ladies in 1783,, upheld the pdndple 
^that it was in any master's power fa torture or even murder 
his slave with impunity^ and this m the sight of a thousand 
black spcctatocsp provided he only took care that no white 
person beheld him\ 

In actual practice, cutting off a slaveys feet, mudladng, or 
murdering him was rarely necessary. Discipline was enforced 
by the cowhide whip. In wdl-orgardsed communides there was 
a professional whipper called a ^Jumper^, who wenc the rounds 
scourging delinquent slaves, and it was the eKpert's boast that 
every one of his ksbes 'brought flcsh\ One colonial housewife 
stipulated that the slaves should be Bogged every Monday 
morning on the grounds that it was good for them. In the 
absence of a professional 'jumper'^ ftiendSi neighbours^ or 
hirelings were always ready to whip Negroes as a disoplinary 
precaution. 

Plantation life was not aU flagellation, of course. If a slave 
worked well and never fell fotd of his overseer he could 
survive. The Reverend James Ramsay, who administered to the 
spiritual welfare of the West Indian plantation owners in the 
178 os^ gives a detailed account of a day in the life of asugar slave.^ 


4 fl-pi.: 

Noon: 


i.oo: 


The plantation bell lingSp Slaves go to the Belds. 
Breakfast eaten in the £ddi 
CoHectiiig blades and tufts of grass for the 
inaster"! horses and cattle. 

Assembly. Slaves who return with an inadequate 
bundle of grass get 4-tD lashes with the whip. 
Dinner. 


3.00-7.00: Strong slaves work in the plantation; old and 

weak slaves ^culling gtass blade by blade^ 
j.oo-I.oq: Sup^r. 

S.oa-aiidnight: During the harvest strong slaves and animals 
requir^ for boiling the sugar cane. 

Sundays: Slaves allowed to work their own vegetable 

*paich\ 
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The Rcvctcnd Ramsay considered chat this fifteen- co twenty- 
hoxu day was too long, and he objected to many other aspects 
of the system- Too often the overseer was either ‘a dissipated, 
c^eless^ unfeditig yoiing man^ or a groveUingj lascivious, old 
bachelor—each with his half-score of black or mulatto harlots 
who, at their will, select for him amoog the slaves the objects 
of his favour or hatrcd\ He objects^ too^ to the conditions in 
which pregnant women had to live and recommends that * two 
rooms be added to the hospital^ one for the reception of the 
lyiog-in women, one for the sucking chi^dcen^ Mr. Ramsay 
^so complains of the censure heaped on him when he tried to 
convert slaves to a ^decent Christian way of life*. The masters 
accused him of interrupting work; and the slaves often would 
have nothing to do with the white man^s reUgion. Typical 
was a group whom a local parson baptised ten at a rime by 
rattling through the Office of Baptism as fast as he could and 
then throwing water into their faces, *The slaves resented this 
procedure/ says Ramsay, Tor they could not remember their 
new name and regarded the throwing of water into their face 
as an aflfont/ 

It all seemed rather hopeless to a hunmne Christian, and Mr* 
Ramsay can only conclude; 'Masters and slaves arc mtutal 
enemies to each other.* Howeverj he did not leave the matter 
there, but returned to England to join forces with Thomas 
Clarkson and Wilham Wilberforce in thdr crusade to abolish 
the slave trade. 


Throughout the eighteenth century the Emopean merchants^ 
working with the African chieftains^ had a virtual monopoly 
of the trade from the River Gambia in the north to the Congo 
in the south. CAprives taken out of these territories were 
marched overland to Atlantic ports like Freetown for ship¬ 
ment to the New World—an arrangement which left Central 
and Eastern Africa to the Arab traders who were supplying 
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Moslem countries^ The Arabs used the traris-Sahiraii caravto 
routes which had been their sphere of mfluenee since the 
ninth century. To speculate whether the sea or desert route 
was preferable from the slaves" point of view would be 
meaningless. The Atlantic crossing was some 2^000 miles and 
took anything from six weeks to three months; the journey 
across the Great Desert was 800 miles and was performed in 
sixty days. The chances of surviving by the former route 
appear to have been three in four; by the latter, four in five. 

We have a number of eyewitness accounts of caravans 
crossing the desert, for many Saharan travdlers from Frederick 
Horncirann, the first of tiiem, made part of their journey in 
company with slaves* Homcmann crossed from Cairo to 
Mourzouk in 1798* to be followed by acplorcrs who drew the 
world*s atiention to the horrors of the desert traffic. Typical of 
them was James Richardson* whose life was dedicated to 
exposing the trade which had, by this time* been outlawed by 
all European nations, but continued unabated in the Moslem 
world. Bom in 1 %o6 and educated for the Church, Richardson 
was a vehement and active abolitionist who sacrificed his life 
for his beliefs, for he finally died of the Tever" in an African 
village* He was then forty-five, but he had by the once widely 
read accounts of his travels revealed, without sensationalism,, 
the true facts of the ttans-Saharan slave caravans. We find 
these entries in his diary for 1846*^ 

///i /d^wj^This moming 1 visited Haj Ibrahim early, and seeing 
a young female very til I remarked: ^ou had better leave hex 
with the daughter of the marabout.* He replied, much agitated, 
^Oh no, it'? a she-devii* A few luinutes after 1 heard the noise of 
the whipping, and turning round, 1 saw the Haj bcaung her, not 
very mercifully . . . (Almost jmmcdiaicly afterwards the girl 
died. The slave-merchaut^s servant explains:) 'Her stomach ia 
swolicn^ We couldn't cure her. She had diarrhcKa.* This requires 
DO oommenu The child □£ some eleven yca« of age, and of 
the frailest form. Omex, before he put her in the shallow grave, 
felt hex breast to sec if she were reaJJy dead . At first he seemed to 
doubt it and fanded he felt her heart beating, but at bat be made 
t. jaoxa Riciaitboo, Trsr*it /a Gnai Lhffrt^ 184!, 
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up his mind that she was really but took some earth and 
stopped up her nostrils to prcveni her reviving should she not 
be really dcad^ * ^ . 

4tk March —This morning Haj E^snousee^ being on foot, called 
out for hJs camel to stop * * . 1 then saw him bringing up a slave 
girl about a doMn years of age^ pulling her violently along. 
When he got her up to the camel, he took a small cottl and began 
tying it round her neck. Aftem^ards he tied it round the wrist of 
her right arni^ This done Hssnousee drove the camel on ■ «« The 
wretched girl wms then dragged on the ground over the sharp 
stones, but she never cried or uttered a word of complain l Her 
legs now becoming lacerated and bleeding profusely she a-as 
lifted up by Essnousee^s Arab. Thus she dragged limping 
and tumbling down, and crippled all the day^ which a very 
long day^s journey . . ^ Whether she feigned sickness, or sulked^ 
or was exhausted, 3 leave the reader to judge . , , Such if the 
power of sullen insensibility which slaves can command that 
brutal rtiiaftcrs may flog them id death without hading out 
whether they are really oc only sulky. * *. 

//h Afficreji—The girl dragged along yesterday had her liJfMul 
companion bringing her water and dates ««« The young women 
sing and sometimes dance on the road, while the boys ape the 
Turkish soldiers, walking In file, holding up sticks on their 
shoulders, and crying out 'Shoulder acmfr or words to that 
cffccL 

Aiitrch —This forenoon a skve-gir] was sadly goaded dong^ 
An Arab boy of about the same age was her toimentor who was 
whipping her and goading her along with a sharp piece of wo€>d. 
Sometimes the young person W'oidd poke up her person. 1 could 
not sec this without idEerferIng, although I am afraid to mter- 
fere. She had got far behind, and the boy was tormenting her 
like a young imp. 1 made him take one band, and 1 the other* 
But we could not get her up to a camd on which she might lay 
hold by means of a rope and so get dragged along. We then set 
her upon a donkey, but she was too unwell to dde* and fell off 
several times, the cruel rogue of a boy bcadng her every time 
she fell- What annoyed me moie, hec companions in bondage, 
those hearty and well, set-^up a loud yell of kughtec every Htth> 
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she fell ofiT, , - 1 often how bo^j who was some 

thirteen years of agc» could torment these poor girls w^ith such 
brutality. If be found om tagging behind, he would strip hcr^ 
throw her down, and begin tormeating her in the way 1 have 
niendoned. »« « 

r6 ft ASurcth—J turned to look at one of the femaJe slaves who was 
List of all, and being driven along by the whip, with se:veral 
others, and thought I saw symptoms of insanity in her face, 
^Why,^ I observed to the dnver, *thls w'Oman is madr *hfadl^ he 
replied; *No. She wertt blind yesterday,* On examiniiig her, 1 
found she was both blind and mad, 

j&ft AiarfS -—This evening the Negresses played thdr usuaJ 
sweet umocent little game. Tbey form an alley by taking handsi 
blocked up at the end^ At the top enters one of theix numbei 
backw^atds. As she passes along the op^positc pairs, each couple 
put their hands across and form a seat for her by w'hich she is 
bumped backwards from one seat to another seat of harids, 
through the whole alley . . . The point of tact is* their always 
sitting down on the bands, and nor faULng back on the ground 
W'hcn they would look very fooLislip But as the DeviJ over 
the fold of Paradise, so he may be «tpeacd to creep in every¬ 
where, and the Negro lads are always peeping about, at a respect¬ 
ful distance, to see what ih^ can see^ when these Mb take place; 
and 1 imagine the £est of the idling, both amongst the lads and the 
lassies, turns upon this naughty dtcumstance^ 

16ft .^ 4 ^ 7 —J ust as we anivc at Tafoarah, a Negress of tender age 
falb down from exhaustion, bleeding copiously from the mouth. 
The Arabs on foot cannot get her along* Essnousee, sedng this, 
called out ^Beat her! Beat herr But the people not obeying his 
orders, he immediately jumped off the camel, taking with him a 
thick stick to beat her *,. 1 instantly also jumped off my camel, 
taking with me a sticky a match for his* calling out, *Now, stop, 
stop your stick, we are now in Tripoli* No moie whipping on 
the road , * I was just in the humour to give nuscrcant 
slave dealer a thrashing. 

With this incident 1 bid an eterrM farewell to this slave caravan 
and now state succinctly the results of my cbscrvtdons oo the 
traffic in slaves as carcied on in The Great Ocsert of Sahanu:^— 
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ist —^Tbe slave tmific is on the increase in The Great Descm 
lod—Many slaves are flogged to death ew r^t/fc from Ghat to 
Tripoli* and others are overHlrivefl or starved to deaths 
jid—The female slaves are subjected to the most obsixiie 
insults and torments by the Arab and Mooiish slave- 
drivers; Tvhilst the youngest females (children of four or 
five years of age) are violated by their brutal masters, the 
Tibboos* in coming from Bournou to Ghat, or Feazan* 

4th:—Slave children* of five years of age* walk more than one 
hundred and thirty days over The Great Desert, and other 
districts of Africa* before they can reach the slave markets 
of Tripoli to be sold, 

^ Eh“Thiee“fouiths of the slavc-traffic of The Great Desert and 
Central Africa arc supported by the money and goods of 
European merchants, resident in Tunis, Tripoh* Algiers^ 
and Egypt, 

Many of these inddents of the catavan trail as described by 
Richardson are reiterated in one form or another by all 
Saharan travellers as late as the beginning of this oenttiry, 
when the British consul Harms Vischer was crossing the 
desert &om Tripoli to Lake Chad^ via Mourzouk.^ All ob¬ 
servers* with reason* were amazed at the good humour and 
even gaiety of the captives* who sustained each other* shared 
their pittance of food with the nursing mothers and babies* 
and when they stopped for a test^ sang, danced* and made 
necklaces of flowers* One can only conclude that they accepted 
their fate as the best they could hope for In a world which* 
from their ejcpcriencc* knew neither justice nor mercy. 


]* Hflims Vischer* vhvAfx id* J'd^«rw, tglp* 
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The emlavcment of Africans was uaiveisally accepted as a 
legitimate commercial enterprise until the beginniog of the 
nineteenth century during which period the slave trade was 
outlawed by Christian nations, beginning with Denmark in 
T 805 and ending with Brazil in 1B88. It had taken 400 years for 
the civilised world to admit that the buying and selling of 
Negroes was morally wrong. It should not^ however, surprise 
us that this change of heart took so long, since slavery in 
some form or the other had been the economic basis of every 
society since the dawn of time^ Tribal kingdoms, andent 
civilisations, and, indeed, pre-industria] European monarchies 
had all depended on cheap and expendable labour, in other 
words, the necessity of slave bbour in unmechanised societies 
had always been a fact of life; and the justification of 
the system has been logically argued by an African in this 
manner. 

Slavery, you ^ay, is bad, 1 agree that it is bad^ but slave labour 
is to the Interior of Africa what steam power is in Europe. In 
your great factories where steam is is all well with the 

employfs? Is there not much misery and suferiDg? You admit 
there is. Well, if the Angel of God came and saw the imbappmM 
of your factories and said, ‘This must not continue—abolish 
steam', would you think it a wise decree?^ 

In contrast to the while man's endorsecnent of the Negro 
slave trade was his indignstioo at the bondage imposed on 
members of his own race by Africans* an activity which was 

A cofiversattoA with Zebchr Pasha in r^io, rcpoircd by Sir F, D. 
Lugard in Tbi Dm^ 1913, 
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asaoiosthiCifious crimCi Yet notwitlistaLiidifig 
the protests of gp^eminents tnd chutches^ the European natiofls 
took no concerted action to stamp out the white slave trade 
but, to the coumey, tadtly condoned the practice as an 
inevitable consequence of their contimious wars and rivalries. 
It is true that the more powerful states periodically attempted 
by unilatefal measures to restrict the esicesses of the Barbary 
pirates who were the cntrqsreneurs in the white slave trade. 
These measurts consisted of occasional na\^al bomb^d- 
ments of the pirates* lairs along the Atlantic and Mediter¬ 
ranean coasts, though the usual recourse was the payment of 
misom money^ sometimes by the O^urch, sometimes by 
private organisations, and sometimes by the families of the 
captives. 

But despite the warlike posturing of the Chnstian states in 
the face of this insult to their sovereignty, European and 
American capdves arrived by the shipload for almost ^ 
centuries at the African ports of Sal^:, Tangier, Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli, to be sold as chattels in the busy sbve markets. In 
addition, almost cvcx>' sailor who was wrecked along the 
North African coasts vras pounced upon by the natives and 
treated not as a prisoner, but as a slave. A few who survived 
and actually returned to their homeland gave an account of 
their ordealj but, in general, their enslavement ended with thdr 
death. Precise figures of the numbers of white sUves in Africa 
are not available, though vre do have some evidence of the 
total fcom contemporary records. There is, for ins^ce, the 
claim of tw^o organisations founded by the Catholic Church 
for the oepress purpose of ransoming Christians enslaved by 
the infidel. The Trinitarians (founded 119S) and the Metce- 
darians (1218) state that they liberated upwards of 2,000,000 
Europeans in the joo years of thdr operarious. To this number 
(which cautious students might be inclined to cjuestioo) must 
be added scv^eral thousands ransomed by Protestant missions, 
govcmincnt agencies, and private individuals. 

The fact that Christians in such numbers were bought and 
sold by Africans tends to have been overlooked In our pre¬ 
occupation with the slave trade that flowed in the reverse 
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dlrcctiar>: that out of Africa into the Chriidan tcfritories. 
Yet both forms of the inhoman traffic had profound effects on 
the course of political history, some of which are stUl being 
felt today* Certainly one result of Bacbary piracy and the en¬ 
slavement of white captives by the North African states was 
the jusdiicarion put forward by the French in 185*^ invade 
Algeria and so to embark on their vast African colonial 
conquests, ^for the beneht of Christendom", as their statesmen 
announced. In one sense, the French were right; the white slave 
trade lerminated alrnost overnight. The Barbarj^ pirates were 
swept from the scasi the slave markets vrhere the Christians 
were paraded were shut down; and the bagnic/, or underground 
prisons ^ where they were incarcerated for the night were filled in. 

Indeed, so slight is the evidence of white slavery' today that 
few tourists visiting North Africa have any mkilng that tens 
of thousands of their forefathers walked the streets of almost 
every city as the bond servants of Berbers and Moors. Even 
a name like Sali, once as familiar to every cidacn of the 
Western world as Timbuktu, awakens no echoes of the past, 
though to visit this Moroccan port is to catch a glimpse of 
another lost African world, within full view of the modernised 
city of Rabat, capital of Morocco and the site of an intcmational 
airports 

Sali is worth visiting, for^ like the oasis Mourzouk in 
Libj'a, it has survived ainvost unchanged from the heyday of 
slavery* Aloof and mysterious, it is still shut in behind massive 
towers and high ramparts* One crosses to it from Rabat by 
ferry and lands on the beach under the city walls- Out ahead 
lies the Atlantic, its huge rollers breaking over the reefs. On 
either side stretch the golden sands, deserted cicept for an 
occasional fisherman. And behind stand the ramparts of the 
most infamous pirate-lair of history—the home of the ^Salee 
Rovers". 

It was from this Moroccan town that the best-knowrn 
character in British fiction began the odyssey we know as 
Tit SJroftgt^ Sttrprijing of 0 »/«. For before 

he was cast away on his desert island Crusoe was a slave for 
two years in SM* 

M 
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Our ship [v^iites Defoe] making her course towards the Canary 
Islands, &i rather bera'cen those inlands and the African shoiC;, 
was surprised, In the grey of the momitig, by a Moorish ro^er^.«« 
We were obliged to yield and were all carried prisoners into 
Salee, a port l^onging to Morocco. 

One needs a vivid ijmgimtion to visualise Sale as it was in 
the time of ELoblnsoQ Crusoe, for there is little left to remind 
the traveller of this once-powerful maritime republic to whom 
the European monarchs sent ambassadors to negotiate the 
liberation of the white slaves* The emissaries of Charles I, in 
fact, had to negodate from a position of considerable weakness, 
since during that monarch's reign the Sallaieens virtually 
blockaded the southern coasts of England and Ireland and 
periodically landed to take off the entice population of villages* 
On the night of June aoth, 1651, for instance, the corsairs 
landed at Balrimore near Cork and abducted every man^ 
woman, and child in the hamlet —xyj people in all^ including 
William Gunter, his wife, and seven sons. Five years later 
they raided the South Coast of England, abducted men* 
women, Mid children^ and with the pemiission of the French 
marched their captives overland to Marseilles for shipment 10 
Algiers. Again, in 1640, not content with taking off $ixty 
men, women, and childreti from St. Michael's Mount in 
Cornwall, they blockaded the West Coast and the British 
Channel so that British sailors and fishermen refused to go to 
sea. Shortly afterwards, as a result of a treaty between the 
British Crown and the bcylical states, the latter were actually 
granted the right to halt and search British vessels on the high 
seas. However, the English could hardly complain, for it was 
British renegades who taught the aon-scafiiriog Moors the 
art of piracy, and we hear of two of them w^ho 'lived like 
bashaws' as a result of their crimes. 

But what does remain of Sdc is architecturally imposing 
and there are few more Interesting fortified cities on the 
Atlantic than this pirates' stronghold. The ramparts, forty feet 
high and sit feet thick, were built by Spanish slaves brought 
out of the peninsula after the Arab conquest* They continue 
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to encircle the dty with their eight gates through one of which 
Robinson Crusoe entered to begin his two-ycac term of 
sbvery. Inside the castellated walls the modem popubtion 
appears to li^e without any recollection of the pasti The 
ramparts themselves arc neglected except for the boys who pby 
around the rusty ormon which once pointed out to sea to 
reply to the British or French navies which periodically 
bombarded the city—without noticeable effect. On the famous 
beach^ a few ragged natives wander about in search of cockles. 
Beyond the Atlantic rollers a reef ha$ formed^ so that boats 
can no longer cross the bar; and the canal by which the 
corsairs^ barques once entered the city is now hUed in with 
rubble. Its past forgotten, and without any pardcubr function 
in the future, Sal^ remains a monument of still another lost 
w'orld of Africa- 

That world—the realm of the sultans and beys—^was, until 
recently, separate and distinct from Europe and Western 
dvilisation, the two only meeting on the field of battle or in 
occasional diplomatic coufif ontadons, neither of which lessened 
their hostility or solved their basic diffcECnces. Yet both had 
one thing in common: the solution of their manpower problem 
by the use of sbves and serfs. Each side exploited this system 
at the expense of the other. Thus, during the later Crusades the 
Christians employed Moslem captives to man their galleys^ 
while the Moslems employed Christians for the same purpose# 
Jean de la Valette^ Grand Master of the Knights of St. John 
(the capital of Malta is named after him), toiled for years at the 
oar of a Turkish galley. Dragut, the admiral of the Turkish 
fleet, did likewise in the galley of the Italian Andrea Doria. 
The galley sbves lived and died under condidons of indes¬ 
cribable hoExor^ as tbt^ descripdon by one of them writing in 
1713. makes dear; 

Imagine six men shackJed to a bench, naked as they were bom, 
one foot on the floor, the other mised against the bench id fronts 
The six hold an enonnous oar, with those 00 the bench in front 
bending down in time so that the oar can pass over their back* 
When the oar tad been thrust forward* the blade is thrust into 
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the sea. This done, the lowers throw themselves baclrftTirds and 
fall back on to tiic bcmch wbidi bends under tbdf weight. 
Sometimea the gaUcy is rowed thus for l a, or even ao hours 
at a time. On these occasions^ the boatswain and sailors feed the 
oarsmen a morsel of bread dipped in wine. If a slave drops, he is 
vrhipped until begets back to work. If he can^t get up, he is thrown 
overboard, without ceremony... The odour on cairn hot days is 
frightful Flics rule the tkyj fleas and lice both day and oigbL^ 

It IS obvious that there were no volunteers for this kind of 
life, so that the ships had to be manned dther by slaves or by 
so-called criminals, like the hundreds of French Protestants 
sent to the galleys for life by Louis XIV. The larger galleys 
needed 400 men to work the fifty oars. As there were thousands 
of such vessels engaged in the endless Mediterranean wars and 
continuous piracy, the demand for rowers was enormous. 

In brief, wars and piracy were the principal means of meeting 
that demand as w*ell as supplying slaves of both sexes and all 
conditions. The Moslems* for their part^ needed, in addition to 
strong men to man their fleets, work the mines, and erect their 
buildings, European specialists and skilled artisans. Neither 
the Arabs^ Turks^ nor Moors were technically advanced^ and 
their great public monuments—palaces^ castles, forts, and 
mosques—from Constantinople round through North Africa 
to Spain were largely the work of European architects and 
master hmldcrs+ Even the pirate ships in the case of the Salce 
Rovers were constructed for them by British shipwrights who 
had turned renegade. 

Once the captives were brought off the pirates' ships and 
driven to the slave markets in the North African ports, they 
were Judged by their physical condition and skills. Who they 
were, what was their social status in their own commumries. 
whether they were aristocrats or commoners, educated or 
illiterate—all these factors made no difference to the dealers or 
buyers., Just as African kings toiled in the sugar plantations of 
the Barbados, So European nobles languished in the sub¬ 
terranean prisons of Barbary. Mtirrough O'Brtcn* 1st Earl of 
Inchiquin, was a sbve in Algiers for six months. The Scottish 
X. Juricn d^ la GnvJiie* Lif Dintrirj Jwt ^ ia ALsirji# a I 
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lairds of Morton and Oliphant tFcfC imprisoned in the same 
city for four years, which the French nobleman Le Sicur Jean 
Bapdstc Gmnayc described from personal experience as 
'Heirs EpitomCj Misery's Ocean, Chrisnan Whirlpool, Tor¬ 
ture's Centre^ Hell upon Earthy Whip of the Qirisdan World*. 

It will be seen from the list of European captiv^cs who stood 
on the auctioneer's block in the BartMiry markets that slavery^ 
whatever else it was* was certainly a great leveller. Some of 
the prisoners brought ashore were in their finery, others in 
theJr rags. The former always fetched more in view of their 
potential ransom* Lord lochi^juin was a particularly good 
investment, since he was eventually released on payment of 
7ijoo crowns^ or £j^^ooo. OtherSp like Cervantes, had to wait 
longer. One of those whose ransom took some time to nego¬ 
tiate was Captain Sir Jc&cy Hudson, the sdf-styled officer and 
knight who stood 5 ft. 6 in. in his socks. (He was only t ft. 
9 in. when he was first brought to the attention of the Duchess 
of Rutland by his proud parents.} However, what this imnnikln 
lacked in height, he made up for in imponance, for he was to 
become none other than Charles l*s favourite dwarf, trusted 
enough to have been sent by the monarch to escort back from 
Paris a midwife for Queen Charlotte. On the return voyage 
he had been captured by Flemish pirates, but was ransomed by 
his royal patron. 

A few years later he was not so lucky. He happened to be 
again in Paris on king"* business when he challenged the 
brother of Lord Croft to a duel, foe, as a contemporary says of 
him, *he was a dwarf, but no dastard’. His nobk opponent 
arrived for the encounter armed with a syringe. He was 
promptly shot dead by Sir jcfficy, who preferred a horse 
pistol. Fleeing from Paris and crossing the Meditcrran«n, he 
was captured by Algerine pirates and sold as a slave. Un¬ 
fortunately, Sir jefifey, though he lived to a ripe old age, didn*t 
write an account of his eight years' servitude, and all we know 
about it was that he grew another i ft. 9 in. taller ^as a resuie 
of numerous hardships, much bbour^ and frequent beating'. 

If this peppery litde man's cLaJm is correct he must have 
been one of the few Christian slaves who benefit physically 
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from his ordeal. The accounts left by other captives tell another 
BKocy—of near-starvadon as well as Trequcot beating^. There 
are a mimber to choose from, indading Cervaiites*s description 
of his five years* servitude in Algiers^ during which time he 
made two attempts to escape. On the second occasion he vras 
again caught and sentenced to be bastinadoed with i^ooo 
strokes^ but lucidly for him, and for us^ the sentence was never in¬ 
flicted- Cervantes was eventually ransomed by his mother in 15 $0- 
But verj' few of the English captives had Emilies who could 
afford the ransom money demanded by the Moors and* as we 
shall see, the Bridsh Government was almost indiiferent to the 
misfortunes of the seamen and passengers taken by the 
Barbary pirates and sold into slavery* Only a few managed to 
escape and to return home, where fiiey told their horrendous 
talc io books with titles like Borhanm Cmtity! an Acaira/$ 
Auoioit of lie Sujfgmgs fl/" Bri/tsA Captives; and A Hisfo/jf of tl» 
Long Qipiivi^. The tone of these narrations, with their bits of 
*fine writing", thdr moral reflecrions, and occasional Latin 
tags, suggests that they were the work of hacks employed to 
exploit the interest in shipwrecks and piracy popularised by 
Daniel Defoe, But there is no doubt that the facts ace^ for the 
most part, true, even such statements as *We were now 
reduced to that Pitch of Disir«s that w^e began to entertain 
the melancholy Thought of killing one in the Company (by 
lot), for the Support and Maintenance of the Rest^ 

The account of the eighteenth-century English sailof 
Thomas PcUow is certainly trustworthy^ since he admitted to 
becoming a Moslem, which took both courage and honesty 
at a time when the lofidd vras equated with Satan himself* 
PcUow tdb us that he was given as a porter to one of the 
wives of Moulay Ismail, the bloodthirsty Sultan of Morocco, 
who was reputed to have had 8o,ooq wonien in his seragbo^ 
Later on, as a slave labourer on some of the enormous palaces 
in Fea and Meknes built by gangs of European captives, he 
was an eyewitness of this motistrous monarch's cruelty. 

The Empecoris wrath is terrible which the Quistkiis have 
often felt. One day, passing by a high wall on which they were at 
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wotkj and being alTronccd that they did not keep time in their 
fitcokes^ a^ he cxpccta they should, be made hJs guuds go up and 
throw them off the wall, breaking their Icga and arm^, knocking 
them on the bead in a mberable manner^ Another dme he 
ordered them to bury a man alive and beat him down along with 
the mortar in the wall^^ 

PcUow^s account of the cruelty and tortures he witnessed is 
confirmed by other slaves w'ho escaped and lived to tell the 
tale. Christians who refused to tenoimce their faith had their 
nails wrenched off by pincers; their hands sacked up in bags of 
quicklime and salt; their bodies incarcerated in boxes lined with 
sharp spikes or stuffed into ovens in which they were slowly 
baked. An English merchant residing at Tetuan Ln Morocco 
writes home: 

Yesterday Mr. Noble and I were pssing by the prison when 
we saw a man hanging by his beds, with irons upon his legs, 
pinchers upon his nose^ his Aesh cut with scissors, and two mefi 
perpetually drubbing him and demanding moneyi^ When the 
fellow was not able to speak, they renewed their blows; and this 
W'as a bought man that they gave )uo ducats for and expect by 
sheer torture to force out of him joo ducats mote.* 

But while there is no doubt whatsoever that the sultans and 
beys used both their slaves (and thdr own subjects, for that 
matter) with inhunian crodty^ the overall record of the 
Moslem treatment of Christian captives compares favourably 
with the Christians' attitude towards enslaved Africans. The 
latter were invariably regarded and treated as subhaman, 
without rights and without hope of any amelioration of their 
lot. The Moslems, on the other band—always with the 
exception of the brutal tyrants—^weie sometimes humane, 
souiedmes even correct in their relations with their European 
sbves. Everything depended, of course, on the master. The 
sultans^ beys^ and governors always had first choice, and their 
requirements were for skilled labourers who built most of the 
pakccs, bridges, and fortifications today admired by tourists 

1 . ThDRiii PcUtjw* v4 fl/ Lof^ p. j. 
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to FeZj Mtknes, Marrakesh^ and other dties of North Africa. 
Thousands of these European artisans were employed as 
brick-makciSj stooie-masons, carpenters, and mechanics. The 
second teqtdrement was foe yoimg or comely females who were 
autotnatlc^y sent to the harems. Many of these women and 
girls became the wives or concubines of sulrans and the 
mothers of princes. 

Unfortunately they left us no account of thdr cscpcriences, 
though we occasionally heat vague tumours of them. We 
hear^ for instance^ of a Scottish girl called iMary Gray, optured 
by ihe SaJee Rovers early In the reign of James 1 and sent to 
the harem of the Sultan of Morocco where she became such a 
favourirc that she was allowed to send for her brother. This 
Andrew Gray made a fortune as a merchant in Morocco and 
eventually returned to EdLuburgh where he erected a mansion 
in the Canongatc and lived in fine styltp thanks to his sister. 
It would seem that he had certain qualms of consdence about 
the manner in which he acquired his fortune, because he 
erected a plaque over hb gate with the statue of a Moor and 
the legend, \lJstrtte A Aifrr/fl, f/ mtftU 

suhi/a Ubfra mt. i. 6 .i 6 i 3 . Perhaps the liUm also refers to his 
sister Mary, who, like the other European wiv® and concu¬ 
bines of the sultans, never came home again. 

The hiscoiian John Windus, who accompanied a British 
mission sent by George I to Morocco to make a peace treaty 
with the Emperor Moulay Ismail and to ransom British slaves 
held by that monarch, actually spoke to one such woman—-a 
*poor unhappy Englishwoman who had been taken two years 
before we came to Mequine^j was forced to cum Moor, and 
lived in the palace. She recounted that the very excrements and 
spittle which came from the Emperor were preserved m httle 
boxes by his women^ as believing that anything that came from 
him would keep them from all distempers/^ 

More fortunate ivas an Englishwoman called *Mrs. Qisp of 
Minorca*, who recounts her near-brush with concubinage in a 
curious little volume called The Ftm^k published in 

1769. Mrs. Crisp was aboard a Borish ship bound from 
t. Jphn Wladut, A jetmty ta t7JEy, 
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Gibr^tar to Londoo when it was stopped on the high seas by 
the Salee Rovers* The English kdy tartly remarks that she 
was ^tormented by the imperdnent ^scourses of those merci¬ 
less Moors*, who cvencually ceased talldng and took her 
captive aboard their privateer^ She admits^ however, that the 
^ Admiral"^ as she calls the pirate captain, treated her courteously* 
Moreover, she was well housed in Said and even entemioed as 
a distinguished foieiga guest. Introduced to the ‘Apartment 
of the Ladies*, she ^underwent a mortifying Examination from 
these indelicate Females*, who, one would imagine, were 
merely interested in her clothes and appearance. She ate a 
little, ‘in compliment to her Host, having heard they esteem it 
a Favour for the Christians to partake of their Repast when 
invited** But apart from partaking of repasts, she made no 
concessions to her captors, but, to the contrarj', overawed 
them to the extent that orders were given *to travel gently to 
the Palace of the Emperor in Marrakesh, resting in the Day, 
and proceeding on the Night, that 1 might not be too much 
fatigued with the Heat*. She was, she tells us^ in tears most of 
this time, though her worst ordeal was to have been bitten by 
bedbugs in Marrakesh. Arriving at the Moorish capital, she 
was treated very courteously by the Sultan, who already had 
one English girl as his wife, together with an assortment of 
French^ Spanish, and Portuguese consorts^ The Sultan en¬ 
tertained her to a banquet and 'begged her to become his 
Concubine, but my Tears flowed incessandy and exceedingly 
affected him'. The upshot was that she was sent out of the 
palace and allowed to go home to Mr* Crisp* Her advmmrcSp in 
fact, sound like the daydreams of a Victorian lady novelist, 
but they arc quite factual and give another aspect of the 
treatment of Qiristtao captives by Moslem pirates and princes* 
Mrs. Crisp was not the only Christian prisoner to have been 
treated so generously by her captors. No less an illustrious 
slave than St* Vincent dc Paul (iy8o“i66o) tesdfies to the 
humanity of his Moslem masters during his two years* servi¬ 
tude in Tunisia after being captured In the Mediterranean by 
Barbary pirates. Vincent, of course, was lucky, as his story 
shows, but his experience was not untypical* He was rifst 
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bought in the Tmm slave rnanket hy a fishermaii, which, in 
itsdf, implies how numerous and cheap ChrisriaQ prisoners 
were at that time if a fisherman could afford to own one. The 
fishenmn, however, hastened to get rid of hinij since ‘nothing 
is so antipathetic to me as the sea^ He was next purchased by 
an elderly alchemist—*aii extremely humane and tolerant 
iiian\ who had been working for fifty years to find the philo¬ 
sopher's stone. 

'He loved me dearly'^ Vincent writes, ‘and amused himself 
by talking to me about alchemy.* When this amiable old man 
died, he willed Vincent to his nephew, described as veritable 
anthropomorphitc*; and this odd personage (for it is not easy 
to understand what exactly Vincent means by his cxpressioii) 
sold his slave to a French renegade who had received as a 
reward for his apostasy an estate from the Bey* together ’with 
three beaudful wives—one Greek, another Tur^sh, and a 
third not identified»It was the Turkish ’wife who^ according to 
Vincent, ‘scripted as the instnimcnt in the immense mercy of 
God to deli vet me from my bondage*. In more prosaic terms, 
this lady used to visit the captive every day in the fields where 
he was digging ditches on the French renegade's estate. She 
came, it apples, in order to hear him sing his Christian 
hymns in praise of the Lord. For, ‘she took so much pleasure 
in my singing that she no longer believed in the Paradise of 
her fathers, but felt such emotion while 1 was doing it that 
she avowed it was something marvellous'. Vincent's concerts 
for the Turkish wife continued for ten months, at the end of 
which period she helped him escape and he arrived back in 
good health and spirits in his native France, 

It should be noEcd, howevetp that the Church authorities 
would just as soon omit this episode in the life of the saint, 
for we find an entry under Vincentes commemoration day 
Quly 19th) in Butler's U$vs* 

The captivit}' in, and romandc escape from, Tunisia raise such 
delicate {questions and have been so controverted that, without 
wishing to indulge in any improper suppressions, k seems better 
to ignore it and to get on more solid giound. 
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One obvious reasoo for the Churches scepticism is that the 
advenruces of Vioeent de Paul were not likely to exdte the 
horror and indignatjon of true Oidstians agaiji^t the andent 
enemy jmd rival. Indeed, the lack of these strong emotions 
vt'as the very thing the Church had reason to fear, since the 
whole campaign of fund-raising for the ransoming of Chris- 
dons was based on the public’s hatred of the Infidel and 
fears that the slaves would renounce thdr faith and acknow¬ 
ledge Mahommed as the true prophet. To this end the organisa¬ 
tions licensed by the Church to collect funds emphasis^ not 
the cases where slaves had been kindly treated^ but those 
capdves who had been atrodously misused and even tortured. 
Their chief propagandistf himself a Tcinitarianj was Father 
Pierre Dan, whose af Battary and Its C&rJalfs was 

intended to prove *the Infidels^ cruelty^ brigandage, and 
piracies^ together with the great sufferings and cruel torments 
that Christian captives endurc^ Father Dan*s book, published 
in 1647, became extremely popular^ and his accounts of 
atrocities perpetrated against Europeans determined the 
popular attitude towards the Moors, or Turks, as they were 
indiscrirninatciy called. The Trinitarian describes how Christ¬ 
ians were marched to the slave market ^often in chains"* there 
to be stripped and examined like cattle before being boughc 
The fact that Christian sUve traders were following exactly 
the same procedure with Africans was overlooked. More to 
the point as far as his readers were concerned wa$ his report 
that women were bought for some poteoiatc*s seraglio where 
*the sultan visits them to satisfy his shameless and ^se desires’. 
He adds that some monarchs became so enamoured of their 
beautiful Christian slaves that they married them and made 
them sultanas. 

Father Dan has more sinister stories to tell than this, for he 
asserts that those Gmsdans condemned to the Turkish 
galleys had their hands and sometimes their heads chopped 
off if they showed the least sign of mutinous conduct* There 
is no call to question the priest’s veracity on this score, since 
such was the treatment of galley slaves in Christian as weU as 
Moslem ships. Not many decades after Father Dan was 
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writing about the brutality aboard Turkish galleys, Louis 
XIV was marching 400 Huguenot Protestants across France 
shackled by the neck to a long central chain and consigning 
them for life to the royal galleys at Toulon. For that matter, 
conditions on ships^ whe^er galleys or sailing ships^ ha^e 
always been appalling np to within living memory^ 

On some of the Yankee hell ships the things that go on arc 
almost incredible and the captains have to be skUled surgeons to 
cope with the work of destruction wrought by their mates. 
Legs and aims broken w^ere considered nothing; ribs stamped in 
by heavy sea hoots had to mend as best they could; faces smashed 
like rotten apples by iron bdaying pins bad to get wdl or fear 
worse treatment; eyes dosed up by a brawny mate’s fist bad to sec. 
There have been many instances of mefi triced up in the rigging, 
stripped, and then Utecally skinned alive with deck-scrapcrs.* 

But the organisations specifically engaged in ransoming 
Oiristians w*ere not concerned so much with galley slaves as 
with the thousands of captives in the North African cities 
where, as the number of apostates showed, the Moslems were 
successful io undermining the faith of their victims by oflcrkig 
bribes tn the form of land grants, wivC5, and position of 
powder. In other words, it was the souls rather than the bodies 
of men w'hich the Church endeavoured to save, for it must 
have seemed sometimes that Islam was winning the spiritual 
war that had been waged between Christians and Moslems 
since the eleventh century^ 

To this end the Church, through the two orders licensed for 
the purpose—the Trinitarians and Mercedarians—organised a 
crusade throughout Catholic Europe to collect funds for the 
ransoming of Chiisdao slaves held by the Infidel. The crusade 
was mounted with all the resources available to the Churtb in 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century France and Spain. Great 
processions were formed up to march through the towns and 
villages—a splendid spectacle of singing monks, their red and 
blue crosses blaacd on their white tunics, followed by recently 
ransomed slaves brought back from Africa and dignitaries 
i* Bull Lubbock,^ RMnd ihi Hffnr Be/on tA* Matt^ P- SS- 
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carrying aloft crosses, banners, and holy pictures. Behind 
CMie the relatives of the freed captives, penitents, and sup¬ 
porters of the crusade, all weeping with joy. The rear was 
brought up by chanting monks and lay brothers whose 
function it was to coUect contributions for the cause. In the 
evening the bells rang out, thanksgiving services were held in 
the churches, and there was music and dancing in the streets. 

On those occasions w^herc an expedition was about to leave 
for Africa a special ceremony was staged in order to ensure 
that the contributions were equal to the expenses of the 
crusade. Then, preceded by a band of trumpets, flutes„ and 
c^^mbals, the monks mounted on white mules advanced two 
fay two* One of the emissaries bound for Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, or Constantinople carried the banner w^hich was to 
be How^n from the rescue ship. He was escorted by a herald 
who demanded of the mayors of each city visited whether 
there were any captives from that place to be ransomed—a 
symbolic request which emphasised the universality of 
Christian slavery. The Trinitarians w^ere also empowered to ex- 
ambe the w^ills of the newdy deceased and to daim one fifth of 
the estate of those who had died intestate. In the case of those 
who had forgotten or ncglcacd to leave a legacy to the Trini¬ 
tarian order, the monks demanded a contributiDn equivalent 
to the brgest benefaction mentioned in the dead man's wiU. 

There was, inevitably, a certain amount of resentment on 
the pan of lay Christians to these methods of fund-raising, but 
the principal cause of dissension arose from the rivalry between 
the two orders themselves. The Order of the Most Holy 
Trinity, or Trinitarians, had been first in the field when they 
had seat out rescue teams as early as 119®. Basically a French 
order, the Trinitarians found themsdves shottly to be chal¬ 
lenged by a comparable Spanish society, the Mercedarians, 
who accompanied the national armies and fleets on thdf 
explorations and conquests, including those of Columbus to 
the New: World. Relations between these two redemptionist 
orders were acrimonious from the beginning and finally 
became such an explosive religious and pohdcal issue that 
popes and kings had to intervene to keep some sort of pace, 
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for each side had reached the point of accusing the othcf of 
being swindlers and mcrocnades of their respecuve armies^ 
The basic reason for the dispute was that each order daicned 
the monopoly of coUecting alms^ so that when the two teains 
arrived to work the same district their hostility took the form 
of quarrels which, on occasions, nearly brought France and 
Spain to the verge of open war* And matters w'ere no better in 
the field, for we find that in the year 1644, when both Trirn^ 
tarians and Mercedarians were simultaneously ransoming 
slaves in Algiers, the ri\ral monks actually endangered each 
others*^ Uves and safety. The Mercedarian Father Brugidre had 
to be left behind as a hostage for the ransom money owed to 
the divan of Algiers. The Trinitarian Father Herault refused to 
advance the necessary sum on behalf of his brother priest. 
Result: the enraged Algerians, seeing one Christian priest sail 
away without ransoming the other, threw Father Brugifrre 
into prison, where he died two years later. By such incidents 
the enmity of the two sociedes reached such a pitch that each 
accused the other of every conceivable stratagem, including caus¬ 
ing storms at sea with the intent of wrecking each others' ships. 

In comparison with the Catholic Churches crusade the 
Protestants were far less active^ and those agencies in Protes¬ 
tant countries which occupied themselves with this inter¬ 
national bartering were, for the most part, lay organisations 
which went about the business of ransoming their countrymen 
in an unspectacular manner. One such organisation w'as the 
Worshipful Company of Ironmongers, one of whose members, 
Thomas Betton, had left the sum of £4^000 in lyS j for the 
redemption of British slaves. It follows that Protestant money 
was used to ransom Protestants, Catholic funds for Catholics, a 
principle which was to cause hard feelings between Christians 
themselves, while pu^alkig and irritating the lapadous Moors* 
The unwillingness of the two sects to cooperate for the 
common good is exemplified by the refusal of a Catholic 
mission led by Father (Amelin to accept a fourth slave the 
Dey of Tunis had ofiered for nothing in return for the 
the priest had agreed to pay for three French captives* 
Unluckily for him, the fourth man was a Lutheran. 
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Despite the rivalry between the Trinitarians and Meiccdarians, 
and thdr long intemedne struggle for supremacy in the fields 
there is no doubt that the Catholic countries were far more 
concerned with the tragic fate of their enslaved nationals than 
the Protestant British were with theirs. It is true that a few 
humanitarians like Thomas Betton of the Worshipful Company 
of Ironmongers (he had been a slave in Morocco himsdf) 
provided funds for the ransoming of Englishmen held in 
subjection by die Moors, but, in general, the ransoming was 
left to private individuals, espedally to the familjes of the 
captives* Obviously in the case of sailors and vilbgers snatched 
from their ships or their cottages by the pirates the reJatives 
were unable to condua the necessary negodations, even if 
they could afford the ransom money. In the case of the wealthy 
or important the Gk>vemment w'as able to intervene through 
the hard-worked consuls who acted as intermediaries. Again, 
on a number of occasions, the Go vernment sent missions to the 
bey Heal states in an endeavour to ransom partly with money 
and partly with thr^ts as many British slaves as they could. 
But, on the whole, the attitude of the Crown was one of 
indifference and parsimony. The abandonment of the un¬ 
fortunate victims of piracy, like the condonadon of piracy 
itself, appears to have been sin unwritten rule of nadonal 
policy. 

The Bridsh did make one nation-wide effort to solve the 
problem in 1624, at which dme t,ooo English capdves in 
Algiers had been registered for release on payment of their 
ransom, as agreed in a treaty between the Bey of Algiers and 
the King of England. The question was how to finance the 
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scheme. A start was made by requituig every member of 
Parliarnent above the rank of baton to contribute forty 
shillings, those below twenty shillings. In addidoo, every 
bishop and clergyman in England made an appeal for conui- 
budons during ^e services in cathedrals and churches. At 
the end of a three months' campaign the total collected was 
£^,848, not enough to hire and fit out a single ship foe the 
voyage, let alone obtain the release of the capdvc^- The 
result was that the enraged Bey declared that the treaty had 
been abrogated and threw James Frcffill, the Bridsh consult 
and all free Bridsh residents in his territories into prisoHj 
forcibly cortSscadng £6,000 of their property. 

It was this same consul who several years later had to write 
to the Government begging that some funds be sent him, as 
his saki^' had not been paid for eight years. His petition was 
read at the Privy Counci on March 9th, 165^^ and their lord- 
ships, it is reported, showed much concern for their representa¬ 
tive and *wcre moved with compassion at the extreme 
affliction and miserable condition of His Majesty*^ subjects in 
captivity’—a matter which the consul had also brought to 
their attention. But apart from expressing their sympathy, the 
privy councillors took no steps to pay Mr+ Frizell his overdue 
salary or to ransom the slaves, for we find the consul, eleven 
years later, again addressing the Council in w^hat to be 
his last known letter; myself am brought so low, from want 
of m^ns to rnaintaln my charge, that I am likely to starve 
unless the Lords in their mercy should raise some unexpected 
succour for me ^ . 1 doe verily believe that never any of His 

Majesty’s Ministers hath bin soe neglected as I am/ 

In brief, nothing was done during the reign of the Stu^s 
for their subjects in captivity, though at one stage a resolution 
was passed in the House of Commons that fines collected from 
members for coining btc to prayers be distribured amongst the 
wives and mothers who daily attended the House pcticioiiing 
the members to bring their husbands and sons home aganu 
Whether these fines were ever imposed, or whether the sum 
collected amounted to more than enough to give an occasional 
grant to these destitute women, is not recorded. 
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There were a nymbcr of reasons for this laisii^-fain attitude 
of British oBidaldom towards the enslaverncnt of their 
subjects* One has already been mentioned! namely the tacit 
contionadon of piracy by the major European powers so long 
as the buccaneers preyed on a rival mtion^s shipping. Hence no 
concerted action was undertaken by the Qiristian nations 
during the shtteenth^ seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries to 
stamp out white slavery by means of an international control 
of the seas. True, from time to time each nadon, notably the 
French and Bridsh, bombarded the pirate ports, but such 
punitive acts ndthec released the slaves nor changed the 
attitude of their masters. 

Another reas^on for the continuance of piracy was the indilT- 
erence of the ruling classes towards the w^elfare of the lower 
orders for w^hom litdc was done at home and less abroad. The 
merchant seamen belonged to the latter group, and since most 
of them had been impressed^ they were tacitly regarded as 
felons^ or^ at Icast,^ expendable. In 1744 a British ship called 
The lijjpec^or w'as wrecked off the coast near Tangier^ The 
officers had their ransom arranged for them by the British 
consul; the crew were abandoned and eventually sold into 
slavery. An even worse misfortune befell the sailor Joseph 
Pitts of Exeter who was captured with his shipmates by an 
Algerine pirate in the MediEecrancan^ enslaved^ tortured into 
accepting Islam, and eventually manumitted by his Moslem 
master after a journey to Mecca—the first Englishman to 
write an eyewitness account of that holy city. But on returning 
home to England fifteen years later he was at once impr«sed 
into the Royal Navy, in itsdf a form of semtude during the 
eighteenth century. 

The third cause of the official inaction arose from die un¬ 
willingness of some consuls to get involved in the time- 
consuming business of negotiating the release of prisoners who 
arrived in the North African ports by the shiploads. These 
consuls were primarily commercial agents, and their own 
safety was uncertain enough without their getting caught up 
more than they had to in the mtcmal politics of the sultanates, 
The nature of their occupational hazards can be judged froiu 
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the reports that one English consul was bastuiadocd until 
his feet fell off and a French consul loaded into a canoon 
and fired against the French fleet that was bombarding 
Algicrs- 

The consuls' difficulties in their almost impossible task of 
representing their governments, negotiating commerdal tran¬ 
sactions, ransoming important or rich captivesj and soTnetimes 
even feeding their enslaved nationals were complicated by the 
fact that many white prisoners were not dissatisfied with their 
iot— xo such an extent that a member of the British ambas¬ 
sador's staff in Morocco sent this report to his Government in 
1717: 

1 am Sure that we saw captives who lived much better in 
Barbary than they ever did in their own country. Whatever 
money was sem them by theix friends in Europe was their own, 
unless they defrauded or« another, which had happened much 
oftencr than by the Moors^ 

About the same time, another observer of white sbvery in 
the Barbary States challenges the Irish priest Father de Bourk 
who had eloquently condemned the inhiumnity of the Moors: 

Oh fie. Father! Though it is part of your function to make a 
dismal story of Slavery among (the very name of which is 

indeed bad enough) yet you should, methinks, adhere only to 
the tnjthi You came very lately from Marseilles where you must^ 
or might, have seen the Turks, Moors, et cetera in much worse 
condition than the most unhappy be^iical slave in Algiers. You 
likewise must needs have 5«n how slaves are treated in Spain, 
Malta, Genoa, et cetera. Thousands of Algiers captives live 
abundantly happier there (want of freedom exoq>ted) chan ever 
they can even hope to do at home; and that very many arc 
excused widi a few bastinadoes for crimes for which they w'ould 
have sufFered the whed in most parts of Europe, or at least have 
made thdr exit in a halter^ Ther^ore 1 say again. Father^ stick to 
the truth!^ 

I.P Javtv/ by Captain Henry Boyde^ lyyg (md 

edition), pp. 44- 
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There is no doubt, then, that the Moslem slave system was a 
mixtute of extreme cruelty on the one hand and unusual 
solidmdc on the other. The slave’s fiitc, in other words, 
depended on his masttr. If he was unfortunate enough to be 
consigned to one of the gangs employed by a sultan or bey he 
could be expected to be treated like a felon—wotked all day 
without remission, fed three loaves of black bread per diem, 
and incarcerated 500 to the dreaded ba^hs at night, where he 
slept on the ground which was perpetually w-aterbggcd. The 
private slave, in contrast, was, for the most part, better 
treated; and if the master was a civilised and humane man he 
was accepted as a member of the family- Again, those captives 
who were opportunist or cynical enough to say the magic 
formula, ^There is but one God and Mohammed is His 
prophet'^—to become renegades, as the expression was 
often became rich, particularly as they were allowed to run the 
taverns, a lucrative trade, even if a despicable one in the view 
of orthodox Moslems. Several well-bom renegades, on the 
other hand, rose to positions of great trust and power, among 
them the French nobleman Count Joseph de Saulty who 
eloped with his coloncTs wife, hid out in Turns undl she died, 
then went to Morocco, became a Mosleni, and was appointed 
commandcr-jn-chief to the Sultan. 

But perhaps the most revealing statement by a witness of 
white slavery has b«n left us by General William Eaton. U.S. 
consul at Tunis, who wrote to his wife on April Gth, 1739 ' 

Truth and justice dexnand froin me the cortfession that the 
Christian slaves among the barbarians of Africa are trcaicd 
with EDDrc humanity than the African slaves among the profesi^ 
ing Qifistians of civilised America* 

Statements like these—one by an embassy oflici^* one by a 
sailor, and one by a consul—^ihrow' a diflerent light on the 
Moslem practice of slaverj' from that given by those who feared 
and hated Islam as a powerful religious force. On the other 
hand, they would have so-unded like dangerous nonsense to 
hundreds of thousands of Christians who bad fallen into the 
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hand-i of brutal masters. These uofoitunates woi^ have 
lemhuled the apologists of how they bad been driven in chains 
to the slave markets where the bystanders spat at them, called 
them 'inJldel dogs', and allowed the children to throw stones 
at them. In the market itself they were handled and eiamined 
like cattle. Their eyes and teeth were inspected; thek chests, 
arms, and legs were prodded; they were made to run up and 
down like horses to test their wind. The young women were 
immediately marked down as the booty of the Inocal monarch, 
which was tantamount to life imprisonment in vast and gloomy 
seraglios; and from what evidence we have, there was very 
little Arabian Nights ‘romance* in such a fate. Men fit for hard 
work were sent either to the galleys, or assigoed to those vast 
building projects which the megalomaniac rulers were for ever 
undertaking, for thousands w*ere required to demolish Ac old 
palaces, often destroyed out of sheer jealousy of the reigning 
monarch for his predecessors; while more thousands were 
needed to build new palaces to replace Aem* And in almost 
every street of the cities trf Barbary Europeans could be seen 
harnessed to cam like draught horses or selling water from 
jars loaded oft Ae backs of donkeys. Those who were not 
seen were worse off still, for Acy were toiling as labour¬ 
ers or carters under Ae whips and scimitars of Ac over¬ 
seers who lashed them on to Acir feet if Acy fell down from 
exhaustion. Of Ae cftotmous numbers of Christian slaves 
m Barbary (Acre were iy,oao m Algiers alone in 
only a small proportion were as fortunate as Vmcent de 
Psiuli 

As if in confiniMition of xht official indifference to these 
unfortunates, almost Ae last act of Ac drama was Ae af&ir of 
Caroline, Princess of Wales and subsequently queen to George 
rv. For while Princess Caroline was being delightfully enter¬ 
tained by Ae Bey and organising excursions to Carthage ^d 
oAcr pleasant picnic spots, Lord ExmouA, commanding 
nineteen British and six Dutch ships of Ac line, was bombard¬ 
ing boA Algiers and Tunis and forcing Ac roj-al bdy's host 
to sign ^ treaty abolbhiag the eoslavcrrient of Christians 
throughout his dominiotis. When the Tumsim monarch 
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abruptly termiiiatcfi the fesdvirics, aJid the Princess with her 
friends were obliged to leave, the royal lady e3cpresscd her 
esctieme displeasure that politics were pertnitEed to interfere 
with her social calendar. 


In contrast with the mdifference or tmwillingness of the 
British to put an end to piracy and its tvH co^quences, the 
Americans^ from the inception of their republic^ reacted with 
|ustihable indignation to this gangsterism on the high se^P 
Before their mdependence^ they had enjoyed no more security 
under the British flag than small nations like Denmark and 
Sweden who reUed wholly on the payment of tribute for the 
protection of their interests. Indeedt American ships were 
being captured in the Atlantic only five years after the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock. They continued to be haias^d so 
disastrously during the colonial period that interference with 
American commerce ^y^is conceivably one of the reasons for the 
War of IndcpMdence. At any rate* we find a New Englander 
writing in November t68o: 


The Turks have so taken our New England ships richly laden 
homeward bound, that it is very dangerous to gc^ Many of our 
neighbours arc now in captivity in Argccr (Algiers)* The Lord 
find out some way of their redemption-^ 

The impUcarion, of course, h that the British Goveminefit 
was disinterested in the fate of its transatlantic subjects. 

It was even worse after the war, for the Americans had no 
protection at all on the seas foe the nest two decades- In ijSj, 
for instance, no fewer than ten of their vessels had been picked 
off by the Barbary pirates and tbdr crew^ sold into slavery. 
Benjamin Franklin, m roti/i to Frana: as the fim American 
ambassador, was feared lost, ^taken by the Algerines . In fact, 
i, Cbarlet Siinnfld> ^®53» P- 7^' 
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Lloyd^s of London tefused to insure American ships at all 
which, as a restilt, had great diihculty in obtaining cargoes. 
The Mediterranean and the Adandc oif the south European 
and African coasts were, to all intents and purposes, closed to 
American trade. 

This serious blow to cheir economy, together with a genuine 
patriotism natural to a young nation which had just obtained 
its independence by the sacrifices of a small population, caused 
great indignatioa among a still resentful and bellicose people 
who regarded the Barbary pirates as neither more nor less than 
*human harpies\ Accounts were continually published in the 
newspapers of the sufferings of American captives at the 
hands of their Moslem masters. One Bostonian was said to 
have been chained to a wheelbarrow for eighteen months and 
allowed only one pound of bread a day. Another slave, this 
one a Philadelphian, was harnessed to a plough with a mulc- 
Others were chained to oars in the galleys.* 

It made no difference that these Americans were simple 
sailors; their fellow countrymen, on reading of such atrodues* 
were outraged, all the more so as they were impotent to do 
anything about it. Yet no American, whether poliddan or 
private citizen, was prepared to tolerate a hisse^-faire policy 
vis-i-vis piracy. To the contrary^ the issue became a nadonal 
crusade. First, Benjamin Franklin in Paris shrewdly enlisted 
the aid of the Trinitarians—no mean feat in view of the tradi- 
tional and-'Protestant prejudice of this order. Next, American 
agents boldly turned up in the pirates" lairs and called at the 
beyUcal palaces with the greetings and full-length portraits of 
President Washington, already an intetnatiorial hero. However, 
when it came to talking business^ the Barbary monarchs were 
adamant: there were set prices for ransoming slaves and no 
amount of flattery or cajolery could previdl on them to give 
the Americans favoured treatment. We have an exact Usung of 
these prices for the year 1786.* 

1. JrUr/^indmt ChvmVlf, May iSch and October i6cb, 17BS. VdL 

XVm, Ho. 516; Vot KX, No. 1041- 

1. ilicodore Lyirtan. ^ iSi Unt^^ Vul. li, 

p. in- 
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^fa^Cc^ of a vessel SS^ooo 

a male 4*000 

a passenger 4,000 

a seaman 1,400 


These, then, were the ransom fees the Bey of Algiers was 
asking in 1786, What the agents were aiithori$ed to offer was 
fioo pcx Amctican^ irrespective of his status. This sum, 
though pirifuUy BmaU^ was the limit of what the new Congress 
could afford, since there were 11 j known American captives in 
Algiers alone, with several hundred others scattered up and 
down the Barbary coast. At Saoo per imn, therefore^ the total 
needed wa$ in the region of $50,000, whereas the rapacious 
Bey was demanding ten times this sum. 

But the American public refused to be dismayed and at 
once set about hading ways and means to raise the ransom 
money^ Colonel David Humphreys, Washington's old com¬ 
rade-in-arms, suggested a national lottery; a special Sunday 
was alltxrated a$ a day of prayer and fund-raising; and Congress 
itself allocated the remaining funds. As soon as the money 
was available, the United States entered into negotiations with 
the Bey of Algiers, and a treaty was drawn up whereby the 
young republic not only agreed to buy back its citizens but 
also to pay an annua! tribute in order to ensure the safety and 
freedom of its nationals on land and sea. The cost to the 
Afuerican Government and people was $700,000, an enormous 
sum for those times, but one which was spent, as Washington 
hinnsclf said, *as a special subject of }oy to every feeling heart*,^ 
Shortly after this, a second "peace* treaty was signed with 
the King of Tripoli in which the Americans paid $50,000 for 
the purchase of their enslaved citizens in that territory. This 
treaty, incidcatally^ contained an article which is probably 
unprecedented tn the diplomatic history of the United States^ 
Article Two expressly states: 

The Govermnent of the United States is not in any sense 
founded on the Christian religion.^ 

I. Lyman, op. dt., Vol. pp, 3*0-1* 
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The oatioiml rejoicing attendant on these socalled peace 
trades was shon-lived* The pirates were not awed by either 
the Bey of Algiers or the President of the United States, and it 
was not long before they were attacking American vessels;, 
including the occasional warship they caught off the African 
coasts. G^lemel Humphreys again expressed the national sense 
of outrage, this dme in Yerse: 

Where am P Heavenst What mean these dolorous cries? 

And what these horrid scenes that round me rise? 

Heard ye the groans* those messengers of pain? 

Heard ye the clanking of the captivc^s chain? 

Fdt yc the blood, with pangs alternate roiled, 

Thrill through your vdns and ficeze with deathlike cold. 

Or fiiCp as down the tear of pity stole. 

Your manly breasts, and harrow up the soul?^ 

Colonel Humphrey's appeal was answered with acdon. The 
Government sent a squadron of warships to bombard Tripoli 
and sink the pirate ships, but the frigate FbHaJi/phia ran 
aground on a reef and her crew of 300 ofltcers and men were 
captured, manacled, and thrown into prison. It cost the 
Americans to ransom them. 

By 3815, however, the Americans were finally in a posidon 
to act. They sent a strong force into the Mediterranean, 
settled accounts with both the pirates and rulers of the Barbary 
coast, negotiated the release of all American captives without 
the payment of ransom, and signed treaties that never again 
would citizens of the Republic be enslaved. 

The following year the British, acting for the first rime in 
concert with other Ewopean powers, decided to follow the 
Americans' example. Lord Exmouth was despatched with 
nineteen Bridsh and six Dutch ships-of-thc-Une to the Medi¬ 
terranean. In the meantime, a troopship, the had 

been sent ahead to smuggle out the consul-general and his 
family before the bombardment of Algiers began* The ladies of 
the party were successfully escorted aboard the rescue ship 
disguised as midshipmenH A marine carried a basket of fruit 
I. David Hiimphreys* M/iet/Imimcf JriH-jb, 179^, pp. Ji* Jl* 
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jmd vegetables in which was cotiCGilcd the iicw-bom baby of 
the consd's wife, a Danish gkl not yet sixteen. Passing the 
Turkish guard at the sea gate^ the baby began to cry* As a 
consequence, the surgeon^ three young midshipmen, and the 
boat's crew of fourteen men were arrested and thrown into 
pnson. The baby, however, was sent to his mother aboard the 
ProMifbiMfj whi^ then sailed off. 

A few days later the Anglo-Dutch armada arrived off Tunis 
and reduced that city to Impotence by twenty-four hours of 
bombardment^ much to the annoyance of Princess Caroline, as 
we have seen. From Tunis Lord Exmouth sailed to Tripoli, 
which received the same treatment. Thus, within a space of ten 
days, piracy was, to all intents and purposes, euded as an 
organised activity in the Mediterranean^ though many regtetted 
its decease, including those whom Lord Exmouth refers to as 
*the old mercanrile interests'. 

And so ended Qmsdan slavery in Africa with the American 
naval victories of 1815 and those of the Anglo-Dutch in 1S16. 
The principal ports of the Barbary coast, the lairs of pirates in 
Sal6, Tangiers, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, had tnin bom¬ 
barded into subjection and the corsairs driven from the seas. 
The slave markets where the remark had often been heard 
^Chii^tians are cheap today’ were dosed down; the infamous 
baffths were filled io; and the iron hooks once attached to every 
city gate for the exhibition of the decapitated heads of slaves 
and malefactors were removed. The Christians, indeedp were 
shoftly to exact a full retribution for the wrongs done them by 
the Moors by occupying every Barbary state for the next too 
years and more. From the point of view of the Moslems, 
Christians w'ere now enskving them, only the process was 
now called colonialism. G^lomallsm, in turn, has been replaced 
by nationalism, but whatever system obtains, slavery in some 
form or the other still ffourishes throughout the contineut. 
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The Emerging Continent 

Our knowledge of Africa is so slight compared with our long 
and detailed records of the West that we tend still to think of 
its inhabitants in almost the sacne terms as the historian 
Pliny described them nearly a,ooo years ago—as an assortment 
of tribes living in a state of nm-savagery. Because of this sub¬ 
consciously arrogant vteWj ihe entire continent and its several 
hundred million people were^, until recendy, considered of no 
importance in the world of international politics. Very few 
nadves, in fact, had a voice in the councils and conferences 
held by the great powers to dedde the issues of the day, 
including the future of the Africans themselves. As subject 
peoples, they did what they were told even to the est^t of 
fighting wars of whose origins and objects they had not the 
slightest conception. 

How diflerent the scene is today I And conse<|ueotly, how 
difhcult it is for Western politicians and people alike to accept 
or understand the role of nearly forty recently created African 
states, all with some kind of government, civil service, armed 
forces, police, and political objectives, the whole complex 
nominally independent of, and increasingly hostile to. Western 
hegemony. For what we see of Africa today is a bloc of 
politically, socially, and economically unstable nations which 
ape the mstitutioas of the West without having had either the 
time or the experience to absorb them, while using these 
institutions—the vote in the United Nations is the prune 
instance—to exploit the fears and rivalries of the white nations . 
We sce^ too, that, internally, native opportunists have seized 
power, and they call themselves prime ministers, or presidents. 
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control pailisiments and coaits in ^ often ludicrous 
parody of democracy. Yct democracy* a concept which 
has little meaning ontside the West, is a sort of talisman, as 
if the repeated utterance of the magic formula will solve aU 
problems and the theory of -one man, one vote" will turn 
the Africans into a modem, freedom-lovirig, democratic 
people. 

The hard facts arc quite different. Rrst^ Black Africa is still 
tribal in its social and economic structure. We havcn*t thought 
in terms of tribes in Western Europe for 1,000 years; the 
ordinary African, even in North Africa, cannot think in any 
other terms. The tribe is his nationi the chieftain his prime 
minister; and the village council his parliament- Secondly* he 
feels no involvement with his national parliament, because 
even if be has the vote, he hardly know's whom he is electing 
to represent him* Thirdly, the administrations and assemblies 
of almost e^^ery African state consist of men who have either 
usurped or bought positions of power, and over whom the 
masses have no control whatsoever. The only rivals to the 
current leaders are other opportunist politicians, rich men, and 
ftimy officers. Fourthly, women still have no opportunities in 
government, so that half the population has no voice at all in 
the rueming of affiurs. Such a political system cannot be called 
democracy; and the West may vreU be ^'asting its time and 
money in trying to impose our institutions on new nations 
who have no intention of adopting them* 

These, then, are the facts. WTiere the student of modem 
Africa has to be c:areful is how he interprets them^ The quick 
and specious condusion is that Africans ate unfit to govern 
themselves because of their ignorance of our methods* their 
intellccrtufll inferiority* lack of education, and political inoc- 
pcriencc. One hears it sometimes stated in support of this 
opinion that the Africans have never advanced beyond the 
Iron Age and, in the case of some tribes, not even as far as 
that* Accx>rding to this line of argument, the artistic and 
technological achievements of the Negro are insignificant 
compiafcd with those of the Western or Far Eastern civilisa¬ 
tions* since the Africans have produced litde in the way of art 
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or acchitectufe othci thao the Bcnki bronzes^ which $omc 
chum are the result of Portuguese skills, or the Zimbabwe 
monuments, which others assert are of Arab origin. Mearly all 
the other artiiacts belong to the culture of a primitive people 
whom the Romans, not as apt as we are to mince wordSp 
savages. 

Yet, here again, we should remember that dassJcal observers 
like Pliny knew nothing of preWstory—or, rather, conedved 
of the dawn of rmnkind in teems of myths: whence they 
assumed that the Africans had always been savages, and were 
therefore incapable of intellectual and artistic achievement. 
This behef has died hard, like the idea that Stone Age Man 
was an ape-like creature who inhabited caves and lived a 
brutish existence, devoid of any rclincment. But the discovery 
of rock engravings and paintings throughout Africa should 
change our view of the Negro's intellectual potentialities, as 
the discovery of European cave art changed our view of hJs 
white contempories. Both races appear to have developed 
along the same lines m the beginning; and, as far as attain¬ 
ments are concerned, there seems little to choose betw^ecn 
therUp In fact, there is an extraordinary^ similarity between their 
art, almost as though they had the same teachers and styles, 
as well as the same ideas, in common. 

Yet the fact remains that civilisation, as we understand it, 
developed more rapidly in the West (and one includes the 
Middle East in this general concept of Western culture) than 
it did in Africa, though this phenomenon docs not conflict 
with the thesis that the Africans were potentially capable of 
making the same progress, given the same favourable con¬ 
ditions* We l^se this suggestion on whai evidence is avaibble, 
visual evidence on the rocks all over Africa that denioristrates 
how the Hunters evolved into Herdsmen and Herdsmen into 
Agriculturists—the same progression as that of Western 
dviiisadon. At this stage of evolution, the Africans stopped, 
or sank back into either barbarism or savagery; and we can 
only spectilate as to the reasons. 

C^c obvious reason was dimate, which favoured the Middle 
East, the Mediterranean basin, and southern Europe and 
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condemned the Negro race to mhabit a coadnent of dc$ett 
and fotiest^ The didiculdes of bare survival left no time for 
intellectual pursuits, or the leisure for art, philosophy^ and 
science. We have seen what physical condidons can do to 
stuldfy a people in the case of the Dawada; and the lesson is 
repeated tn the case of the Bushmen of the Kakhaci Desert- 
Obviously^ the mental effort necessary to produce aU the 
artifacts associated with civilisation arc impossible in the 
middle of a desert or, for that matter^ a junglCi It was partly 
enviromnentj then, and not the innate inferiority of the Negro 
race^ that prevented Africans from creating a dvllisadon 
comparable with that of the West or of the East. 

A second reason for their cultuml delay seems to have been 
the invasions of the white race, one instance of which ha$ been 
discussed here in the chapters on the Garamantes. We have 
drawn the inferenoe that the two cultures—the white culture 
based on martial superiority^ the black on cattle-herding and 
agriculture—could not both survive. The probability is that 
the Gaiamantes destroyed the emergent Negro civUisadon by 
ensbving the aboriginal populadon, a prcicess that was 
repeated by the Romans in their fashion and by bier con¬ 
querors in theirs. It follows that nadve cultures under these 
condidons of continual invasions and occupadons had no 
chance of developing along thdr own Uncs* 

We can assume^ therefore, rhat these two factors—an adverse 
environment and the impact of more advanced white civihsa- 
tions—prevented the aboriginal Africans from evolving 
beyond the stage of a primidve cattle-herding or agricultural 
Srodety, The striking intellectual and ardsde potential of both 
their rock art and hydraulic works was never to he realised; 
and it is now no longei: profitable to specubte as to what 
level of dvllisadon they w’ould have risen if they had been left 
in isolation, like, for instance, the Mayans and Incas before 
the Spanish Conquest. 

On the other hud^ there were whole areas of Equatorial and 
South Africa which did remain outside the influence of the 
West right up to roodem times, and we are forced to admit 
that these remote kingdoms or tribal communities showed few 
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signs of social evolution. The first explorers could not describe 
them as other than primitive, if not outright barbarous, 
characterised by appalling cruelly, superstition^ and ignorance. 
Gimate and white invasions could not be blamed for this state 
of affairs: hence the question is bound to be asked why, in 
such cases, the Africans^ when left to thtmscJvcs, hardly 
advanced beyond the Iron Age. Must we fall back on the 
argument that the Negro is intcltcctually inferior to the 
Caucasian? 

Two aspects of this study of lost African worlds may throw 
some light on this problem. 

The first of them is the record of Christianity in Africa, 
occurring in three clearly marked phases: the first during the 
Roman period, lasting from about a.d. too to a.d, yeso; the 
second the period of the Portugucse-Spanish evangelisation, 
A.o.Tjjo to A.D. 17I0; and the third, the modern period from 
1800 to the present. Our conclusion has been that the Christian 
gospel at no period ever took a firm hold on the Negro mmd, 
to the detriment of the African people themselves. In sug¬ 
gesting this, however, we are not asserting the superiority of 
Christian dogma so much as emphasising its civilising effect. 
Thus^ no one would deny that Quistianity, where it practises 
what it preaches, humanises society^ and certainly did so in 
the case of the Roman world where its influence was fir^t felt. 
We have noted that the Romans, who were so uncompromiring 
about the nature of barbarism and savagery, were barbarians 
and savages in much of their treatmeot of thdr fellow men 
and that it was the early Christians, Africans like Tertuffian, 
Cyprian, and Augustirie, who protested against these inhuman 
practices and eventually saw them abolished or mitigated 
through the agency of the Church. So, too, during the Middle 
Ages, the cult of chivalry arose from the basic concept of 
Christian mercy and charity; and, in our own rimes, Christianity 
was the operative force behind the abolition of slavery. 

Never having b^ome Christianised in great numbers or 
with great conviction, the Africans were deprived of the 
humanising and dviliskig LnJluenoes which^ more than any¬ 
thing else, contributed to the formation of Western society, 
o 
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Those who did accept the Gospel of Jesus Christ too often did 
so out of expedicQcy to irtake much difference to the general 
welfare. In fact, judging from the missionaries* own reports^ 
imn3r of the converts kept one foot in the old African world of 
animism, witchcraft, and superstition. Those, on the other 
hand, who embraced Islam, did so partly under duress. The 
remainder dung to the andent tribal gods. 

The result was that there has never been one unifying 
spiritual force in Africa to elevate mcn*s minds or improve 
their social conditions. The Cluisrian converts were ineffectual, 
largdy due to their kck of conviction. The Mohajiiinedan& 
accepted a treed which, in its strict interpretation, opposes 
social and even technological change, as the continuing 
bondage of women in orthodox Moslem sodety demonstrates. 
So with the Africans who remain pagans; their gods and cults 
are unquestionably inimical to progress^ for they are the 
emanations of prehistoric man*s terror in the face of natural 
phenomena. Fundamentally they have to be placated by blood 
and murder, and thdr distinguishing characteristics are cruelty, 
intolerance, and despotism. It is a.domadc that men must 
dvilise their gods before they can become truly civilised 
themselves, and the Greeks took good care to do this with a 
god like Apollo, who originated as the KiUcr and ended as the 
Life-Giver* The African j^gans never d’^dhsed their gods, but 
remained thdr fear-stricken subjects, a fact which must be 
taken into account in examining the question of why they were 
still savages when Europe was at the zenith of its dvilisation. 

These considerations have a bearing on the backwardness of 
much of nAfrica and help to explain why slavery has always 
been endemic to the Dack Continent. Having nothing in their 
religion to interdict the individual's right to inflict cruelty, the 
Africans saw no ethical, let alone practical^ reason for abolish¬ 
ing slavery, even in its most inhuman aspects. Nor did Islam 
give them a very different view of either the value or the 
sanctity of life* since the Prophet authorised the enslavement 
of the infldd- The failure of cariy Chiistian evangelisation was 
largely due to the Churches having made the same mistake of 
ignoring the Negro's humanity, thus jeopardising for centuries 
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it 5 opportunity of being the vital spiritual force which could 
have expedited the civilising process in Africa* If, in addition^ 
we reinember that the Qirisdan parridpadon in the African 
shvt trade was followed by colonial exploitation^ we under¬ 
stand better why the continent has been so slow in developing* 
All of these iactors^ generalised and vague though they 
secnij arc relevant to the fundamental question as to whether 
Africans are capable of relinquishing their tribal past and of> 
creating what we regard as civilised nations^ not in the material 
sense alone, but, far more^ in the spirimai, morale and social 
sense. As in the case of all primitive peoples* this means an 
enormous psychological change, far greater than that needed 
to learn how to drive a traaor or service a car* It m«.ns, for 
instance, the abolidon of all forms of serfdom not because of 
inEematjonal treades or pressures from outside, but because of 
an interior conviction* It m^ns, too, the liberadon of women, 
the abandonment of cruel and senseless tribal customs, and 
the rejection of the old fedshes and the mumbo-jumbo that 
surrounds them. In brief, profound social changes must 
precede political progress and, for that matter, the introduction 
of technological aids by which Western reformers set so much 
store* 

The dangers are obvious. For what we see in other parts of 
the ’world which are also noaklng the transition &om savagery 
or barbarism to Western civilisation is often a rejection of 
what is good in the old culture and an acceptance of what is 
bad in the new. This is nowhere mote apparent than in the 
conAitt betw'cen the attitudes and manners of African city- 
dwellers on the one hand and the people of the oases and 
villages on the Other. The former have already acquired much 
of the materialism and opportunism chaiaaerisric of Western 
urbanism; the latter still retain the antique virtues of the 
desert and forest. The younger genecatioo who migrate in 
increasing numbers from the rural commiinides to the slums 
of the semi-Westernised dries are in gimt haste to become 
outwardly Westernised, but the impression one gets is that 
they are discontented with the old order without desiring to 
create a new and better one. 
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For this re^on the fuoire of Africa is impossible to predict. 
We can only be certain that great changes lie ahead as the old 
ways of disintegrate and the continent emerges into the 
twentieth century, ^mpared with the problems of the future 
the *lost worlds' which we have glimpsed in this study are 
already ancient history. Yet it is hoped that it has been worth¬ 
while recording them in order better to uodecstand some of the 
unseen force? which continue to operate behind the facade of 
modem Africa, 


bibliographical l^oHs 

M DQ attempt has been made in this booJt to give mom than a few 
glimpses of Afdcan hlstorfi both aadent and modern, a general 
bibliography is not included. In any ca$e, the subject ii so vaal that 
such a lUt, even of comprehensive histories, would be impractical. 
Those Students, however, who wish to investigate some |>axticu 1 at 
aspect of African life are referred to the relative bibliognphieSi 
encyclopaedias, and reference books« They will find A/rif^: a 
/<? Ibf Cflff/iiwwA edited by Colin Legum and A/ma: lu 
Picpiis by George Peter Murdoch, cspcdally useful. 


book one 

CHAPTERS ONS-TMREE 

The total literature on the subject of the Dawada would make a 
volume of not more than a score or so of pages, since this Ubyan 
tribe has only been reported on by the few European ttavellers 
who have managed to rcich them in the course of the last 14^ 
years. 

Dr. Walter Oudney, the Scottish ciplorcT and the first European 
to see them, stated nearly all we know about these *Worm Eaters 
in hi$ monograph /p WfSta'SFdf included as a 

prefijr to the celebtaied Narraim pf TraPth and sm 

Niff/btfn and Onirci Africa by Major Denbam, Captain Clappcrtcn, 
arsd the Late Doctor (tSix)* Tlus book and its authors are 

discussed at some length in Tbt Gnat Sahara (19^4)^ Chapter 8. 

Oudney^s successor. Dr* Eduard Vogel, the Gcfinan explorer 
commissioned by the British African Associadod to work with Dr* 
Henry Barth, made a quick excursion to tlK Dawada in 183 
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Vogd died in Africa, biit a r^sum^ df his findings can be found in 
the AjituJiJ der Ci8?8)* esdited bjr V. A* Malte-BrurL 

Henri Duvcyrierp the young French exploteTp ’was the next to 
visit the RamU el Dawada, and his ceport i? contained in hb 
classic Ldj Tu^tg df{ NorJ (1864),’where he calls the famous "’worms^ 
Aribt/nria oudrreii, in honour of the Scottish explorer who first 
described thenu 

The ‘Worm Eaters^ then disappear from the records for the 
subsequent seventy years, until the Italians occupied Libya and 
made the first scientific studies of the people and terrain of the 
Fezzan. Their findings, including some data on the Dawada, are 
published in a series of monographs contained in a volumfi entitled 
li (Govemo della TdpoLitania^ Ufficio Studi, No^ 

December 1^51)^ 

Additional material will be found in G. Caputo, // Sabsra 
haliana: Fit^^an i l^mst di (BoUettino deha Re^e Sodeti Geo- 
grafica Italiana, 1956); E. Zavattari, Sm/ Duda: /V rsrf defic Piffse 
c$misf/hU (Rcale Isdtuto Lombardo Sdemsc e Lettcrt, Fasacuii 
I“IV, 1931); and C. Gini, 

mfdifa std Daudt del Fe^m (BoUettino Gcografico del^ Uffido 
Studi, Tripoli, 1937). 

During the short French occupadon of the Feststan a scientific 
tnission spent some time in the vicinity of the Wadi el Ajal and 
produced a valuable report, particularly regarding the geological 
phenomena of ^e Ramla el Dawada. The student is referred to 
Aliimn SM pubiisbed by the Insdtut dcs Hautes fitudes dc 

Tunis (PubiicatioDS Sdendfiqucs, No. 1, 1935), where the findings 
of the geologist Dr. Pierre Bellair are of speciaJ interest. 

A fascinating sidelight is also thrown on the Dawada in Colonel 
Limouzin^s *La Marche chez les Daoudadas^ in the de 

Liaison SabarUtme (No. j, June 1931). The French tiavclier Philippe 
Diol^ gives a vivid description of his visit to the ‘Worm Eaters* 
in his Dan^ k FexK^ Infmem (1956), 
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BOOK TWO 

CHAPTERS fOUR-SlX 

The sptcmatic study of rock ait is scaioeij' fifty y»rs old, and sinw 
the engravings and paintiiigs found oo difisidcs and in mouniain 
caves cover a period of at least 40,000 yean in almost every in¬ 
habited part of the globe, it follows that we aie still a long way from 
icoording, let alone analysing and interpreting, all the material 
both known and still to be diseoveicd. 

Them is, however, now available a number of general intro¬ 
ductions to the subject for specialists and non-spcdalisis alike, 
among which may be noted: G. Baldwin Brown, Tit Aft of tit 
CoPt-DvtUtr (19 ja); Leo Frobenius, Trtbhierit RorA Fktt^s (ifj?); 
Allan Houghton Brodrick, Fnhhterit Pai»tini (i94»); Henri BreuiJ, 
Qsatn CtntsSihUs it I'Aft Ftrittal (1931) and Cm Dra»mis (1934): 
Paolo Graiiori, PaUuoiithK Art (19^); and Tit Art of tbt Stmu Aff 
(i960} by various authors. Each of these books lists a biblir^ 

number of fuli-lcngtb boob, monographs, and aitides 
dealing with special aspects of rock ait in various parts of Africa 
now runs into hundreds, and the student who wishes to pursue the 
sul^cct will be b»t advised to consult the bibliographies appended 
to the latest publications, Thus, Fabriao Mori, in bis Tadrart 
Afomf (1965), lists some a« references, mostly pertaining to 
North Africa. For the remainder of the continent, Ingrid Rosen- 
krantz's Root Paintings 0/ Stnti and Ctntrai AJtita provides a 

oompreheasive bibbograpby. 

The first travelict to report the oristcnce of rock engraviu)^ in 
Africa was Dr. Felix Jacr^uol, whose Expiditian dn Cdniral Catvdffute 
diots it Sa&ofa Alg^ie/i (i»49). PP- U9 ^ ^ consulted. 
Reference has also been made to Leo Frobenius and Douglas C 
Foi, Pnlds/orif Rtek Pifttms in Enropt and Afnta (1937): Henri 
Lhotc, Tit Stard far tbt Tassiii Fnsiets (19 J 9)5 Snsanne 

Schuler. ‘North-West Australian Rock Paintings' (Afrrtww af tbt 
Natitna/ Mtaenm af VietertA, No. 10 , 193^5 and Paolo Grariosi, 
PaJatalitbit Art (ijSei). 

Since no useful study of African rock art can be made without in 
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exstmiDidoti of the pictures tbctnsclvc^^ the foUowmg books are 
recoEnmeoded for their excellent illustiattODS! G.. Bp M. Fkomnd, 
Ljj Pitmef Obcmiaiec and Kuhn^ Bftfiwdfl 

Arf (1550); Leo FrobeoiuSp Eksde Ekfak (1957)1 Piolo Grazioai^ 
Arrt RuptJfrr dtfis Libia (1941); W* Battis^p Tht Artisfa fl/ /h Rxks 
(i94S)i Yolande Tschudi, Lis Pmtanj Rj^ffriJ Henri 

Bceuil, The PaifitingrcfScaiberv Afriea (1917); Jean Malbommep 

CorpKS der Gravurei Ejipes^a (1959)1 ^tid F. Morit Tadratf Afaetu 

(19*0- 

The best coUectians of African rock pictures^ which are con¬ 
tinually bdng added to as travellers report new finds, will be found 
in the Leo Frobenius Institute of Berlin and the Museum of Mao 
in Paris. 


BOOK THREE 

GHAFTfiaS SEVEN-NINE 

No one has yet attempted a forma] history of the GatamanteSj since 
almost all the evidence of their Saharan empire still lies buried 
beneath the sands. Indeed, until the Italian archaeological eipcdi- 
don of r 931 sunreyed the Fcazan^ little was known of this mysterious 
people except for an acoaslonal refecence in the ckssiad histories^ 
The first mention of them Is found in Herodotus, after which their 
name appears but rardy in the coniempomry Roman records* 
What rdcrctices there arc arc lisced in the dictionaries and encyclo¬ 
paedias of Greek and Roman writers, and none of these tells us very 
much. 

The source book for what information we have Is still the 
Sfmd Saharfojrm (1951)> in which ate published the archaeological 
and anthfopological findings of the Italian scholars who surveyed 
the Wadi el AJal, the main artery of the Gaiamantes, 

The work of the Italians v^as continued after the 1959-45 
by individual archacoldgistSp and cvcutually a small British expedi¬ 
tion began work around Gcrma, the Gaiama of classical times, 
capital of the Garamanies. In the meantime Dr. M. S. Ayoub, 
Controller of Anti<]uities for the Fezzan^ contmucs his excavations 
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and the classtficadoa of the umoense imouot oF pottery sdU beiJiB 
brought out of the tombs and graves. A smaU museum in Sebha, 
the modem capital of the Fejaam, houses the principal finds of the 
v&iiDuA digs made over the last thirty years* 

The ItaHan anthropologist Sergio S«gi is the prindpd Mponent 
of the theory that the Garamantes belonged to the "white nee and 
that the Tuareg are thetr lineal descendants. Professor Se^i readied 
his condusions on the basis of his study of the skulls of dead 
Garamantes and of living Tuareg. His data, arguments, and findings 
will be found in St<Bfi Saharianid and in various artides listed under 
his name in the British Museum catalogue. 

Also consulted in connection with the present authors discussion 
of the Garamantes were Orin Bates, TjSe Eaiitm 
Ftands Rennell Rodd, Pwpl* fl/ tbt Vtii (lyafi): and Louis Adolphe 

HanoCcau, Esuti dt Is Gmmxoift d* ts 

A gap of over 1,400 years lies between the Garamanrian empire 
of A.D. joo and the survivors Cif such they are) of this people m the 
persons of the Tuareg. For most of this period, we have only the 
records of the early Arab historians, notably Ibn Khaldum It is 
Ibn Khaldun who gives us the last description of the ouce-famous 
nation whose king sunendcred ignominously » Okba ibn-N^ 
in A.D. after wUch the Gatamantea disappear into the mists of 
history, unless, as we have suggested in this account, th<^ s^i« 
in remote endaves of the Sahara which they once undoubtedly 
oontioUed as confederates of Rome, 


BOOK FOUR 

CHAVTSKS TBTS-TiltaTEEN 

The whole field of cariy Christianity in Afria has bw th^ughly 
recorded and documented both in the works of ^ 

Fathers themsdves and in the researches of modern Church 

hJstoiiins* a 

The most informarivc. as weU as interesting, accounts wUl be 

found in the works of the early commentators ihemsdve^ some of 
whom were prolific writers, notably Tertuhian and St. Augustine, 
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The prindpsJ contempotary soyicrs^ thfzrt, ire the Apifk^ and Di 
Spectarti/ii of TertuUiani the C^n/frsis/u and Lelitrs of St* Augustiiitj 
the OftapiMT of M* Mmudus Fclk; and the writings of various 
bi^hopSt historians^ and polemicists like St* Optatus^ Su Cyprian, 
Hcro^an, Porphyry^ Diodorus of Sidly, and others who witnessed 
and commented upon the rise of the African Church. 

General histories of the period by modem scholars include: 
C- J- Tissot, G^egraphk Compitrir de ia Pr&pmci R^ffratn^ d*Afri^m 
(i8fi4-&)j A. Toulottc^ ik I'A/ri^ (1B54); 

Charles Diehl, LM/rajssf (i &9S)' H* Lcdercq, UA/riqm 

CM/hjfffi (1904); Abb^ Leynaud, Cutaea/wbes A/rkaims (1910); 
A* Toulotte, UAJriqt^ Ciri^knite (i9ia)i and GabroPs DkkPfiwre 
dr rArphi&h^'t CMfkmf. Also consulted with reference to the 
persecutions of Christians in Romau Africa were the articles: ^Les 
sacrihees ordooccs i Carthage au cotnofiencement dc ia persicutinn 
de Dedus', by C Massevieau in Rtvm dt PHhkire drs for 

January-Fcbruary 1884; and ^Les Inscriptions de Chemtou* by 
A. J. Delattce in the Rpjw for April and Jone 1881 and 

May and October 18B1, 

The following books were also consulted: E* Amelineau, Lts 
Moim (1884); P* Alard, Lr Chrnfi^smt it PEf^fpirr 

R^maiiSf dr Nmn d (1897); J, M. E Besse, Les Moijtt ih 

POrkffi (1900); Charles Dubois^ rirr PAJjiriftitfraUm Rsmarit* 

(190S); Ff V, M- Cumont, LrJ Rrirp^fis Orimfuks (1919); K. G* 
Hardy, Chirtkm^ and tbi Rcmofi (i 9 a 0 » 

Parker, Tbt R^man I^tfr/d'(i9js)* 

The four volumes of Charles Pelham Groveses Tbe PiiN/irrg 0/ 
iff Afrm (1948-58) were found espedally valuable for 
their factual Summaries of almost 1,000 years of evangelisarioa; 
and Dr, Diedricb Wcsieitnaan''s AJrim aad Ckrh/iamty (1937) was a 
useful theological guide* 

The account of Ramon Lull has been compiled from the Catbulic 
Err^rlopaniia and E. A. Peers, Ruwoiiv Ljill (1929)^ 

Acknowledgments ate made to V* H. Bentley^ whose Pkanrifr^ 
in rbr Cmpp is a fasdnating account of Central Africa at the begLnning 
of this century. 

For the nineteenth century the writings of the missionaries, both 
Catholic and Protestant, have been consulted^ 


BibUegrapbi^al 

Tbi VTorii Chritfiaff Hmdb^k and the periodic reports of tbc 
various evangelical societies pmvided such stsitisdes as are available 
for a continent where no precise census has yet been possible* 
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CKAFTEKS FOUaTEEN“PIF1fBEN 

ABican slavery is, of c:ouise, too vast a subject for any one book to 
deal with adequately, all the more so as it has always been an 
integnl part of the social and economic life of the entire condnent, 
whence the actual slave trade^ as engaged in by the European 
nations, is only one aspect of the institution. The procedure 
adopted in this survey, therefore, has besen to coniine the account 
within the limits set by several of the piindpal source books for our 
infoimadoa of the nature and eitcnt of slavery and the slave 
tradew 

The following books and pamphlets have been found especially 
useful: the TnsPth of Sicur Germain Mouette (1708)^ Thomas 
Thompson, TAr A/Hcart Tradr fir Ni^ Ci 77 ^)l 

Ramsay, fbe Tn^fMtrti and a/ Sfmti iff ibi Bniisi 

Sti^ar C^Uniij (1714); Thomas Qarkson, TAf Cfiii (]8tr)» 

the bcxjks and letters of the ninctcenth-ocntury African travellers 
and missionaries; and the reports of various governments and 
iniemadonal organisadonSp notably the League of Nations and the 
United Nations. 

Eyewitness accounts of the treatment of prisoners-of-wac and 
slaves by Africans themselves have been taken from Eduard Vogd. 
RiUm m Central Afiika (18^9); Dr. E. RueUe, -Notes anthropoliv 
giques sur quelques populations noir^ dc I Afrtque Ocetden^e 
Fran9aisc\ UAMtbrpp^lopi^ 19041 PP« Hdnrich Barth* 

Travfis and DismeHfS (1890); Rene CailliA, Trmit fbmMgb Cenfrai 
AfHta (1859)1 Richardson, Tropih in tbe Gnat Diurt (1848); 

and Harms Vischei, AerotJ tbt Sahara (1910). 
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CHAPTERS SIXTEEK-SEVEMTEEN 

The first history of white slavery in Barbary is Father Pierre Daii^s 
curious Hisf&iri Barbffru (i 649)» As a Tiinitariaiij Father Dan was 
as much concerned with propaganda as vifith the factSj for in his day 
Christianity and Islam were at outright war with one another. 
Father Dan's book, theitfore, should be read Let conjunction with 
Paul Deslandies's drs Tmtiainj peur k RjitAj/ Jes 

(19^3) Caliite de la Providcnce^s C^fojFti ti RediMpiittrs 

An interesting Protestant view of the question by an Amencan 
will be found in Charles Sumner, in tbi 

SfaUJ (183 j)iK a valuable source of facts and figures concerning 
American captives- Sir R. L. Playfair has done much the same thing 
for British slaves in his TAtf ^ CbriFfi/iJ^jTr (tSB4). 

An essential aspect of the study of white slavery in Barbary 
is piracy, since the vast majority of Christians sold in the markets 
of the North African ports wot taken on the high seas by the 
corsairs. The following histories have been consulted; Jurien dc la 
Giavi&ce, Ltf Cma/™ BarbareF^j {1887); Stanley Lane-Podle^ 
Barb^iiy Ccrsairi (1890)^ Juan Gibal, Pira^ and 
Robert Carsc, Ti^ (^959*)' 

The description of conditions in the gallep of ships during the 
age of oars is taken from Admiral Jurien de la Graviert^s Ljj 
D emim de ia Alitriife d (t88 

The accounts of their esperiences by individual slaves who 
returned to their homeland and wrote thek story are espedally 
valuable to the historians of North Aftica, though their books have 
long been out of print and are now available only in the narionai 
libraries. The following list reptesents a short bibliogfaphy for 
students who wish to investigate the subject further: Sieur Germain 
Mouette, RiUii^ de Aj Captmti (170a); John Windus* A /ftBwr 
/fl ^ieqmiie^ on /be e>a‘aiion to/ Comnr&ikfre S/evar/'s Embni^ (i 7 ^ 5 )? 
Henry Boyde, Snml to Barbarj (1736); Thomas PeCow 

(cdit>^ by Dr. Kobcft Brown), Hiitorj of tbe Long Cnpth/i/y (i 74 c 0 j 
T homas Troughton^ Barbarian Crmtlt^: or an aeenraU norrathe a/ /be 
sjt^eringr of /be Brj/i/b eaptms beion^^ to the ^Inspe€tOf \ prh^ifefj 


Biblicgrajiiieal Neftf 

inring tbtir slmty mdtr tht Gomnmtnt of Abdalfai, Emptror of 
Fit miMoretto {i 7 Ji)j Mrs. Crisp of Minorci, Tbt FtmoU CapHpt 
(1769); Charles Smith, Tbt Anamt W Prwiw/ Siaft of Cork (1774), 
'which ^ves an account of the coisairs' raid on Baldmofe in Tteland^ 
Georg Host, PiatbrUhit* von bUrokos (i 7 ® 0 : John NkhoU, Som* 
Atootati of tht Worthipfui Company of /rwi/wei^gifj- stud Louis 

Ahirily, Bishop of RocUz, Via ik St, Vittetnt dt Foul (1886). 

Particulars cooceming Charlra I's dwarf. Captain Sir Jeffrey 
Hudson, wiU be found in Frederick William Fairbolt's Ettmtrtr 
nod KtmorkahU Charotitrt {1B49) and in the Dittiotto^ of Nj/iW 
Jkoffapiy, There Js a painting of Sir Je&ey by Danid Mytens at 
Hampton Court and a Vandyke portrait of Qowti Henrietta with 
the dwarf at Petworth House in Snssea. His waistcoat, breeches, 
and stocklpga ace in tiic Ashmolcsin Museum. 

The foUo’B^mg books have been found helpful both for thar 
factual infonwoofi and tbeir bibliographies: C* M+ MaclnneSp 
BsgW ond SUfHty (1954)5 Sir George MacMuno, Sbmty throt^ tht 
Afft (1956); E. W. Bovill, OtfiawiM of tht 0 /d Soboro (ipj j); F. D. 
Lttgard, Tbt Dna/Mandait (19x5); and the bibliographies of Mokmxo 
and Algeria compiled by Sir R. L, Playfair, 
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